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Juty, 1937 No. 402 
FRANCE AND THE POPULAR FRONT 
A many alarms, M. Blum’s Popular Front 


Government succumbed in the early hours of 
21 June, and the Paris radio stations, with an optimism 
which it is permissible to regard as excessive, announced 
the liquidation of the crisis. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that opponents of the political régime under 
which the Third Republic had lived for more than a 
year were all pleased with this development. It would 
be roughly accurate to say that the Senate was afraid 
to let M. Blum go on and the Chamber was afraid to 
stop him. There was no question here, as there some- 
times is with a bad administration, of a growing popular 
disgust. While it would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to the defeat of M. Doriot in such a 
“proletarian” quarter as St. Denis—a defeat similar to 
that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at Seaham Harbour, 
and attributed largely to the indiscretions of his allies 
of the Right—it is probable that a large part of working- 
class France attributes the ill-results of the Blum 
administration not to going too far but to a failure to 
go farenough. The economic facts speak for themselves, 
and they are not most usefully discussed in terms of 
high finance and milliards of francs. In twelve months 
the wholesale price level has risen by 26 per cent, but the 
retail by 37. A diminished consumption is shown in 
the fact that receipts from indirect taxation are up by 
only 9 per cent. The price of bread in Paris has risen 
in a year from Ifr. 60 to 2frs. 25 and that of wine from 
ifr. 50 to 2frs. 60. According to M. Tardieu, 100 
francs in March of this year purchased 19 kilos less 
bread, 14 litres less wine, and 47 kilos less coal than a 
year before. 
A fortnight before the fall of the Government, 
M. Jouhaux, General Secretary of the C.G.T., had 
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declared that the time for politics had passed, and if 
the Government was defeated his organization would 
take control. As a matter of fact, the elections of last 
year, which put M. Blum in power, were much more 
a Communist victory than is generally recognized here, 
The analogy with Spain is interesting. True, the French 
victory was perfectly valid, unlike the Spanish results, 
which were secured by violence and illegality after the 
Popular Front had polled half a million less votes than 
its opponents. It should be remembered, however, that 
in France, of the three allies, only the Communists did 
better in 1936 than in 1932. Socialists and Radicals 
both lost ground. In France, as in Spain, the real 
masters remained outside the Government. Hence the 
strictly accurate but entirely misleading claim: “Why 
talk about Communism? There is not a single Com- 
munist in the Government.” | 

Those who appreciate these facts and know that the 
Communist Party in France is neither National nor 
autonomous, but simply in name and in fact the French 
section of the Third International, will not be impressed 
by talk of an eleventh-hour change of front in the 
Chamber, nor will they ever have expected it to work 
for a liquidation of the crisis in a:sense acceptable to 
any but revolutionaries. This article is a retrospective 
glance at a disastrous year for the Third Republic. 

In spite of the complacent articles in which the most 
staid representatives of English conservatism celebrated 
the first twelve months of PExpérience Blum, it has 
long been apparent to lovers of France in this and 
other countries that the Third Republic was suffering, 
to put it at the lowest, from a considerable malaise. 
This conviction has not been confined to Catholics and 
Conservatives. A couple of months ago the writer 
received a letter from a French novelist of distinction 
who has never professed to be other than a libre-penseur 
in religious matters and whose political outlook, as he 
says himself, has been that of the Radical-Socialist Party. 
He wrote : 


Nous voyons se dérouler en France des événements bien pénibles 
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France and the Popular Front 3 


et dont la presse anglaise ne semble guére se préoccuper. C’est 
tout au plus si j’ai pu, de temps en temps, lire dans quelques 
publications, une appréciation des faits tels qu’ils sont en réalité. 
Ce mutisme de commande est assez curieux dans un pays comme 
le vdtre ot la presse s’est toujours vantée d’étre libre et clair- 
voyante. 


It would lead beyond the proper limits of this article to 
discuss the reasons of a political order which have led 
Great Britain to treat the France of Léon Blum with a 
benevolence which appeared to be entirely absent from 
our relations with preceding governments. The effect 
in France, as must be apparent to anyone who has talked 
with cultivated Frenchmen in recent months, is one of 
bewilderment. Long before the German occupation 
of the Rhineland last year, it seemed to French opinion 
that the Entente Cordtale was a thing of the past. It 
was felt that both Government policy and public senti- 
ment here were pro-German. The natural hesitation 
of the Laval Government to follow our League policy, 
which threatened the collapse of all recent French 
diplomatic effort, had led even so francophil an English- 
man as Sir Austen Chamberlain to deliver an avuncular 
rebuke to Paris. Profoundly discouraged, the Laval 
Government was driven to the ill-starred Franco-Soviet 
alliance. Finally France followed Spain as the theatre 
of the Popular Front policy made in Moscow, the 
famous “Trojan Horse” tactics to which such timely 
reference was made by the Archbishop of Westminster in 
his Trinity Sunday pastoral. 

This background is necessary if we are to understand 
the present anxieties of French Catholicism. We are 
not falling into the error of identifying Catholicism with 
“the Right”. That is a mistake against which the leaders 
of the Church in France have, with some success, directed 
their efforts in recent years. The division is not between 
Royalist or Fascist France and democratic France ; it is 
hot a reopening of the old controversy about the rallie- 
ment. No doubt there are Catholics who support the 
Popular Front ; there were Catholics accompanying the 
Dean of Canterbury to Spain. It is broadly true to say 
that religion is more menaced in France today than it 
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was at the time of the Combes laws and more danger- 
ously, if less obviously, than in the new Kulturkampf in 
Germany. 

It is not easy to discuss the problems of religion in the 
Latin countries of Europe without using language which 
will seem exaggerated or unreal to the Anglo-Saxon 
reader. There is an “atmosphere’’, to use an unsatisfac- 
tory word, that appears charged with more intense 
possibilities for good and evil than we find here. In the 
South of France, in particular, one feels this. Miracles 
are credible at Lourdes which we do not expect at 
Brighton, and it is quite possible to imagine in France 
the forces of supernatural evil which have manifested 
themselves in Spain and Russia. The extremes both of 
devotion and of devilry refuse to fit themselves into our 
more equable spiritual climate. One is impressed too 
at the moment with the interest, which sometimes takes 
morbid forms, of all classes of French Catholics in the 
study of “forgotten prophecies”. The air is charged 
with possibilities of catastrophe. 

All this may be dismissed as fanciful, and is certainly 
not easy to defend. There is another aspect of con- 
temporary discussions, however, in which the lack of 
realism is most apparent in those who pride themselves 
most on its possession. Among our intellectuals any 
reference to the Third International is liable to be received 
with a curl of the lip, as though one had broken in upon a 
serious discussion with something about an incubus, 
succuba, or poltergeist. But the Third International 
exists, it is “a harsh present tense”’, it has a local habita- 
tion and a name. There is nothing very obviously 
realistic or commonsense in supposing that its leaders 
never mean what they say and that the very tangible 
money which they expend in various countries is fairy 
gold, or is disbursed without the expectation of sub- 
stantial returns. There is no mystery whatever about 
the origin of the Popular Front. Its programme 
was drawn up by Dimitrov at the World Congress of the 
Komintern in July 1935, and it has been followed with 
complete fidelity, first in Spain and afterwards in France. 
Its object is the achievement of the Communist revolu- 
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tion, and, if there were any dispute about it, the encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris of Pope Pius XI makes it abundantly 
clear that between Catholicism and Communism no 
compromise is possible. To deny the hostility of the 
present French Government to the Catholic Church is to 
assume that the Popular Front, formed according to plan, 
has lost its way, or that M. Léon Blum will be disposed to 
eliminate those anti-religious elements which are essential 
to Marxism. For neither assumption is there a shadow of 
evidence. 

The anxiety of the French bishops to avoid anything 
that could be colourably represented as an invasion of 
the political field is easy to understand, but the menace 
of Communism is too patent in present circumstances 
to be ignored. A pastoral letter addressed to French 
Catholics by the five Cardinals last October was very 
definite. “Our country, it must be admitted,” they 
wrote, “has rarely known such grave hours.... The 
crisis is general.” The letter proceeded : 


Entre les fils de la méme patrie au geste de la main tendue 
fraternellement se substitue trop souvent celui du poing fermé, 
symbole, hélas, de la violence et de la haine. 


Declaring that “‘le chotx est pour la France une question 
de vie ou de mort’, their Eminences said: “Votla le point 
crucial de P actuelle situation: ou la France retrouvera ses 
forces morales, ou elle ira aux abimes et elle risque de périr.” 
At about the same period, Cardinal Baudrillart preached 
a striking sermon at Blois from the text: Mors et vita 
duello confixere mirendo, in which he declared : 


Voici un nouveau combat se présente, un assaut contre la 
christianisme parti de Vest de VEurope.... Le marxisme 
matérieliste qui s’étend sur le monde, l’école systématiquement 
hostile, la propagande bolcheviste. Un terrible malaise se 
répand partout. 


For the French Right, the situation, though painful, 
has nothing mysterious about it. It is perfectly easy to 
find Parisians who will demonstrate that the present 
troubles have all followed naturally and inevitably from 


the recognition of the “atheist Republic” by Leo XIII. 
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That is the language of the Catholics who stood with 
the Action Frangaise before the condemnation. What 
of the Catholics of the political Left, who shared the 
ideals of Le Sillon and joined in its very creditable 
submission before M. Marc Sangnier had gravitated to 
the Ligue des Droits de (Homme? For them, there 
is a problem. The Communist call to an anti-Fascist 
front is one which finds them in a sympathetic mood, 
Their loyalty was strained by the Lateran treaty. They 
hold that Mussolini, no less than Maurras, is catholique 
mais pas chrétien. With the growing antagonism of the 
Nazi Government to Catholicism and to Christianity in 
general, they are more than ever disposed to regard a 
rally against Fascism with sympathy. They do not 
want to see the Church in the hands of the “two hundred 
families”. Communist agitators have not been slow to 
take advantage of this situation. M. Maurice Thorez 
and his colleagues do not talk now of religion as “the 
opium of the people”. They are prepared to amadouer 
the jeunesse catholique today as they are the Radical 
leaders, the Third Republic, and the League of Nations, 
formerly the objects of their most scurrilous attacks, 
Here the danger is an insidious one. It is examined by 
Marc Scherer in his book Communtistes et Catholiques.* 
The author discusses the ground on which Catholics 
and Communists can work together. He recognizes, as 
many Catholics in this country are prepared to do, that 
it is no part of the duty of Catholicism to defend the 
capitalist system and that there is a sense in which it is 
legitimate to say that the encyclicals Rerum mnovarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno summon the Catholic to a wat 
on capitalism. He examines the various rencontres 
which have been suggested—alliance against capitalism, 
against Fascism, against war, in favour of liberty and 9 
on. His answer to them all is: mon possumus. ‘The 
possibilities of co-operation are limited to immediate and 
practical work for the relief of distress. That is a conclu- 
sion with which the great majority of the French clergy 
and educated laity will not quarrel, but it would be going 
too far to say that the appeal of Communism to generous 
* Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1936. 
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minded youth even among Catholics is exempt from 
danger. 

the Precisely because of the ““Trojan Horse” policy it may 
able HH reasonably be said that the danger of a direct anti- 
1 to M™ religious policy by the State is less today than it has 
here # been at some previous periods, The real danger lies in 
scist MM the next phase. 


0d, If we could regard the recent activities of the Church 
‘hey in France, as non-Catholics will always be disposed to 
tqgue #™ do, from the purely political aspect, there would be some 


the MM ground for saying that she has played her cards badly. 
yinf™ Thecondemnation of the Action Frangaise, the conferring 
rd af of the Red Hat on Mgr. Liénart, Bishop of Lille, with 
not #™ his strong trades-union sympathies, and a number of 
ired MM other incidents, have been represented as attempts to 
v to win over the political Left, which, under the Popular 
orez Front dispensation, remains at heart more anti-religious 
‘the MH than ever. What they have done is to alienate many 
lower sympathizers on the Right, who, without professing to 
lical HM be dévots, have regarded themselves as natural defenders 
ions, Mm of the Church. Some of these now declare that they 
acks, MM would not lift a finger to help Jes curés. The answer to 
1 by @ all this is, of course, that the action of the ecclesiastical 
authorities can never be primarily political in intention. 


olics Mi Heresy must be condemned, whether its exponents be 
s, asf found in Le Sillon or in the Action Francaise. At the 
that moment, however, and speaking in purely political terms, 


the MM there is something to be said for the attitude here 
it is described. There probably is an anti-clerical Right 
yum fm which is not limited to the followers of M. Maurras and 
wat! M. Léon Daudet. 

ntres After Blum, what ? That is a very pertinent question 
ism, ™ to which it has been difficult to get an answer from 
dso French people who have confessed their anxiety. That 
The #@ the present condition is transitional admits of no doubt 
and @™ whatever. Public opinion here has been largely deceived 
clu: # by an apparent stability. The fact that there should 
ergy fm have been an anniversary of the accession of a French 
oing Premier is, in itself, remarkable in a country in which, 
ous- #™ It has been said, they change governments as we take 
medicine, three times a day after meals. Each time there 
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has been a Government majority in Chamber or Senate, 
that bundle of conditioned reflexes, the English news- 
paper sub-editor, announces a new “triumph for M. 
Blum”. Every journalist knows, and most newspaper 
readers must have gathered, that, just as there is no 
woman too old or ugly to be “a pretty girl” if somebody 
kills her in a fit of exasperation, and no intrigue too sordid 
to be called a “romance”, so any parliamentary majority 
is “‘a triumph”. Of M. Blum’s majorities, however, we 
are inclined to ask with the Irishman who was invited 
to admire Niagara: ‘‘What is there to stop it ?”? Nobody 
wanted to turn the French Premier out, because there 
was nobody who was anxious for the damnosa hereditas of 
“reforms” which were leading to disaster. 

About the personality of the Ex-Prime Miainister 
himself, opinions differ. To some, he is a drawing-room 
Socialist, who would like to give his Government a more 
moderate character, but is the prisoner of the extreme 
elements. It was widely believed last year that a coup de 
MacDonald might be expected from M. Blum and that 
a National Government would take the place of the 
Popular Front administration. The Premier himself dis- 
posed of this in a speech in which there were very thinly 
veiled insults to the British statesman. ‘To others, Léon 
Blum was not the least sinister figure in the late Govern- 
ment. They believe him to be working consciously for 
the destruction of French ideals and values. The cynical 
immorality of his book on “Marriage” would be sufficient 
to indicate that between Léon Blum and French Chris- 
tians there can be no temperamental sympathy. It is 
hardly to be expected that in the circumstances the fact 
of the Prime Minister being a Jew would be considered 
irrelevant. It required only a few months of the Blum 
administration to bring French anti-semitism to a point 
it had not reached since the days of Drumont and 
La Libre Parole. All this, wherever we lay the blame, is 
regrettable, but it cannot be considered surprising. 

There is a widely held idea in this country that criti- 
cisms of the dangers to which France is exposed have 
been exaggerated, that the “Communist menace” is a 
bogey and that political opponents of the present French 
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Government have been prepared to injure their country 
in their desire to score points. Editorials in The Times, 
in spite of the candour of the Paris correspondent of 
that journal, have given some encouragement to this 
view of the situation. The foreign-news summary of the 
B.B.C. has more than once included, under the general 
title ““The French Press”, extracts taken exclusively 
from the Socialist, Communist, and Radical dailies in 
Paris, completely ignoring the criticisms of a very large 
and influential section of the French Press. On the 
French radio we have had the rather comical spectacle 
of announcers deploring the fact that it has been left to 
British and American commentators to tell the French 
people what is happening to them ! 

Broadcasting is one of many examples of a Popular 
Front policy which makes the claim of the Blum Govern- 
ment to be a bulwark against dictatorship appear some- 
what comical. Every week, under the heading “La 
Radio Frangaise sous la Botte”, Gringoire gives examples 
of the partizan direction of the T.S.F. Gringotre recorded 
some time ago that its advertisers had been submitted 
to official pressure to withdraw their advertisements, and 
an artist who was to have been decorated was given to 
understand that the honour would be conditional on his 
ceasing to draw for that journal. The dismissal of M. 
Doriot from the mayoralty of St. Denis is an undisguised 
persecution and a striking example of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat”, as represented by the Communists 
within the Popular Front. 

The precise intentions of the Communists in France 
are a subject of speculation, though, as we shall endeavour 
to show, there are some “pointers”, but it is not difficult 
to see that the policy of the Blum Government, with 
whatever intention, was one which must lead to disaster 
and was effectively pre-revolutionary. The first act of 
the administration was to yield to strikes which, on the 
admission of M. Blum, were illegal. It is interesting 
incidentally to study the attitude of The Times towards 
those industrial disorders. At the outset, it refused to 
accept the very suggestive evidence of their revolutionary 
character. We were asked to regard them as legitimate 
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revendications of the underpaid French worker. (fe 
défends mon bifteck.) Some months later, ““The Thun- 
derer” included among the reasons for congratulating the 
French Premier his success in dealing with “‘the revolu- 
tionary strikes” at the outset of his experiment ! 

The economics of the “Blum reforms” will repay 
study. According to M. Jouhaux, the general secretary 
of the Confédération Générale de Travail, in a radio 
speech on 8 June, 1936, the workers obtained a total 
increase of salaries amounting to 35 per cent. The 
Communist Berlioz, on the other hand, gave a figure 
which works out at 12 per cent. The difference is 
explained by the forty-hour week, as a result of which, 
although the daily rate is increased to the extent claimed 
by M. Jouhaux, the actual increase received by the 
workers affected is more correctly stated in the figure 
given by Berlioz. So much from the point of view of the 
worker. ‘The capitalist finds himself burdened to the 
extent of the larger estimate, with effects on prices that 
can easily be foreseen. Between May and August of last 
year the price of bread rose by 34 per cent. The 
index figure of the cost of living rose from 353 in July 
1935 to 434 in July 1936, an increase of 23 per cent. For 
the eight million wage-earners, who are said to have 
been beneficiaries of the Blum reforms, the “benefits”, 
it will be seen, were illusory. What of those who, faced 
with the increase of prices without any rise of wages, were 
asked by the Premier to recognize the necessity of a halt ? 

From the point of view of domestic politics all this 1s 
satisfactory enough for the Communists. Their avowed 
aim is to smash the existing social system. Anything 
which proves the radical incapacity of “capitalist reforms” 
to satisfy the hopes they raise must be welcome. The 
international aspect is worth considering. Great play 
was made by the French Royalists, at the time of the 
Action Frangaise condemnation, with the fact that 
the Church appeared to be in close alliance with M. 
Briand, whose record, to put it mildly, was not entirely 
edifying. It could, however, be fairly replied that the 
‘French Foreign Minister was working for peace at 4a 
time when the Royalist leaders were proclaiming a most 
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unchristian doctrine of hatred. ‘That plea cannot be 
plausibly advanced for the Front Populaire. Hostility 
to the authoritarian powers is central in their outlook. 
This is a point which is curiously overlooked by those 
who have recently been converted in this country to 
Anglo-French solidarity. The acknowledged policy of 
our Foreign Office is to restore the concert of Europe, 
but it is not one which the French Government, as at 
present constituted, could possibly adopt. Any abandon- 
ment of the “anti-Fascist”—in concrete terms the 
anti-German and anti-Italian—basis would mean the dis- 
ruption of the Popular Front by the secession of the 
Communists. On what other basis could Monsieur Blum 
reconstruct his Government? For some reason the 
repudiation of an “ideological front” by our own ministers 
is usually represented as a rebuke to Hitler and Mussolini. 
It is no less antagonistic to the doctrinaires of the Front 
Populaire in France. 

Political predictions usually go astray on the time 
factor, and those who have predicted trouble in France 
in recent years have been suspected of crying “‘Wolf !” 
That is not the feeling of such French Catholics as the 
present writer has met. They know how unstable is 
the present apparent equilibrium, how definite is the 
Communist aggression. Before M. Blum, willingly or un- 
willingly, suppressed the leagues as a part of the Moscow 
policy of “eliminating non-revolutionary elements”, the 
Croix de Feu discharged functions which should normally 
devolve on the police. At La Baule-sur-Mer last year, to 
cite one example among many, the employees of a hotel 
declared a lightning strike “with occupation”. They 
installed themselves in the salon, helped themselves to 
the wines and cigars, and, when addressed by the pro- 
prietor, puffed their cigars in his face. A local contingent 
of the Croix de Feu was summoned and evicted the 
strikers without ceremony. By the suppression of the 
league, the Government has changé tout cela. But what 
happens now? In a succession of illegal strikes, the 
police have refused to interfere. To an extraordinary 
extent, the dictatorship of the proletariat has been 
established in France. 
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The evidence that a Communist rising was planned for 
last June is overwhelming. It is summarized in a pam- 
phlet Les Soviets contre la France, written by M. Jacques 
Bardoux of the Institut, by no means an irresponsible 
writer, and published by Flammarion. In it he gives 
details of the arrangements made and of the steps taken 
by Germany which have doubtless influenced the attitude 
of our own Foreign Office. One incident in his recital is 
worth quoting : 


In an “occupied” factory in a red suburb, the workmen asked 
the foreman to take control as their representative and without 
the proprietor. 

“But I’ve no money. I should need 100,000 francs to meet 
your wages and pay for goods.” Next day, the delegate presented 
him with a cheque for 100,000 francs signed by the Communist 
mayor and drawn on the account of the local Communist Party. 


The revelations of M. Doriot about the funds of the 
French Communists find a striking confirmation in the 
latest phase of the “newspaper war”. All the Paris 
dailies, including M. Blum’s Populaire, have had to 
increase the price to forty centimes, except the Com- 
munist sheet, L’Humanité, which remains at thirty. 
The Socialist organ has pointed out with some asperity 
that it pays no more for its paper than its Communist 
contemporary. | 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 











HISTORY AND RELIGION 


| be a generation in which it is assumed as an axiom that 
a man’s religion is his own private affair, and has nothing 
to do with his public life, it 1s natural to add the assumed 
corollary, that history has nothing, or very little, to do 
with religion, or religion with history. Thence it is that 
practically all our modern English historians, even in 
their most encyclopaedic volumes like the Cambridge 
Histories, tend to leave all discussion of religion aside ; 
though at certain periods, as in the Middle Ages, or in 
the wars that followed the Reformation, religion was the 
very air the people, kings and vassals, saints and sinners, 
breathed, still it is generally treated by our historians as 
of no more moment than some political phase, which 
drove certain people at a certain time to act in one direc- 
tion or another. That what men actually believed was a 
vital matter explaining their action they seldom stop to 
consider; it is not vital to themselves, therefore they 
cannot think that it was vital to anyone before them. 
We do not here question whether to bring religion into 
history is right or wrong, whether religion should remain 
a man’s private affair or not ; we are concerned only with 
the simple fact: many modern historians, ignoring in 
the outlook of others what does not exist in their own, 
must necessarily give a warped, an incomplete, a modern- 
ized idea of the people of another generation, who are of a 
totally different mentality. 

Indeed one might, not unreasonably, maintain that the 
best criterion of any nation’s inner spirit is its attitude 
towards religion; one might go further and say that 
we have the key to the history of no nation or race until 
we have learnt its attitude towards God. Other tests are 
but consequences ; wars or political developments, the 
sciences and arts, literature and philosophy are but the 
exterior manifestations of a spirit and life within; and 
though it is true that “by their fruits you shall know 
them”, still, in almost every case, judgement is formed 
upon evidence that, being external, is incomplete. We 
are judging the man by his hat and coat. Besides, when 
history and research are confined to this channel only, 
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we can never arrive at all the facts, we are compelled to 
generalize from insufficient data; and, however satis- 
fying for the moment such generalizations may be, the 
sound historian can only accept them with caution, 
knowing that, in the majority of cases, they are edifices 
built on sand. This is why the reputation of historians 
seldom seems to last beyond a generation; their works, 
if they are accounted worthy to live, then pass from 
history to literature. Few now would read Macaulay 
or Froude, perhaps not even Gibbon, as historians, but as 
masters of the English language they will long remain. 
With each succession of political historians, whose 
material has grown beyond that of their predecessors, 
and whose perspective has been altered, there is a con- 
stant correction of conclusions, a constant need of 
re-adjustment, which in its turn can only end with a 
probable, even if it be a most probable, opinion. 

When, on the other hand, we study the religious mind 
of a people, and make it the foundation of our history, 
the position is almost reversed. It is true we may still 
end with no more than probable conclusions, both 
because the religious historian is no better than any other 
and may err, and because he, like the other, is dealing 
with that most unaccountable of creatures, man. Never- 
theless his interest is in more than external facts and 
phenomena; these concern him only as effects and 
accidents. He aims rather at discovering the interior 
spirit and motives that have brought these facts about, 
the drive that has made men accomplish the impossible, 
the enervation that has brought down apparently im- 
pregnable castles. Given the external facts, we may, 
sometimes accurately enough, judge of, perhaps rather 
guess at, the interior spirit that produced them ; but, 
given the interior spirit, we may be sure of our estimate 
of external facts. In the second place, however plati- 
tudinous their remark may seem, historians themselves 
have often thought fit to repeat their reminder, that 
history contains far more than the few external facts that 
have been recorded, or the few names that have survived. 
Those who have made history have been not only the 
Caesars and the Charlemagnes and the Napoleons, but 
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the millions whose names can never be known; and for a 
true understanding of history it is as important to know 
the soul of the latter as it is to know the soul of the 
former. Again, often enough, when a generation is past 
and is judged, sometimes even by its immediate successor, 
names that have been most prominent in its time are 
found to be names and no more; events which then 
loomed large dwindle to nothing by the side of some 
contemporary happening at the time ignored or un- 
known. When such reverses of judgement occur, the 
reason is seldom political; it reaches much further down. 

To take one single instance. In 1867, only the full 
lifetime of a man ago, Bismarck founded the German 
Federation, and did “‘bestride the narrow world Like a 
Colossus”. One might have said of him, as had been said 
of Napoleon, that then and for years after the history of 
Europe was bound up with the history of that one man. 
And yet in that very same year another “‘petty man [Did] 
walk under his huge legs and peep about” ; and, almost 
under his very nose, published the bible of a new religion, 
whose ideals and aims were the very opposite to those 
of the Iron Chancellor. Bismarck is gone, his mighty 
work has gone with him, and already his name is little 
more than a peg on which to hang political history. One 
may well ask whether his reign has been of any solid use 
to Europe, or even to his own countrymen. Meanwhile 
Karl Marx, with his Das Kapital, has set the world on 
fire, and it will be long before we see the issue, whether 
for evil or for good. Or again, three years later, in 1870, 
Paris fell to the German invading armies, and all Europe 
was shaken ; in that same year Rome fell to Garibaldi, 
and it was taken for a joke in our English humorous 
papers. Yet the surrender of Paris has meant little 
or nothing; the breaches have been more than built 
up. The fall of Rome has opened a new chapter in 
European history which our generation will not see 
closed. So easily may history be mistaken, if it confines 
itself to politics and no more. 

We give these illustrations, first, to show that we use 
the word religion in a very wide sense ; and, second, that 
the religious repercussions of history go far deeper down, 
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and have far more lasting effect for the benefit or injury 
of races and kingdoms, than have the antics of any 
political adventurer. The latter may for a time shake 
the world, but he does not alter the inner soul of nations ; 
only a period of tyranny can do that, as is seen in the 
history of England. When the tyrant is gone his 
long-suffering people return to their old beliefs, and 
heal the wounds he has inflicted. But, whether for good 
or for evil, religious spirit in a people lasts, and move- 
ments which it stirs do not quickly die. This has its 
applications in many ways, for it is both positive and 
negative ; not only by religion has man been built up, 
but by the destruction that has followed in the wake of 
anti-religion he has been put back, with sad consequences 
to posterity. For anti-religion, anti-God, is as much a 
religion as its opposite, since God is its centrifugal focus, 
Hatred is, in this sense, as much a religious passion as 
love: there were no more religious men in the world 
than the Pharisees, and hatred led them to do that which 
has no parallel in history ; perhaps, in this sense too, one 
may say that Satan is the most religious creature in the 
whole of God’s creation. 

This is what we mean when we say that religion, and 
not merely a record of events, however momentous, 
however lucidly explained, is the true key to history, if 
by history we mean the story of the development of 
mankind. What did a man believe, that led him to do 
what he did ? What did the people of any generation or 
country believe, and how did that belief direct their 
lives? It is the soul of man that really matters in history 
and produces abiding results.* Political evolution is a 





* In illustration of this thesis we might find many examples among 
contemporary writers. For instance, John Buchan’s Oliver Cromwell 
tells us nothing that we did not know before: but the author has been at 
pains to develop the religious element in the Protector, and to show how 
it affected his career. The result is a portrait entirely consistent and 
satisfying, solving many problems that seemed otherwise insoluble. On 
the other hand, Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians ignores all religion 
as a thing beneath the author’s contempt. The result is a series of 
caricatures, which no one accepts as history, and which, it may be, made 
the author despise himself for writing them. The contrast in results 1s 
so great, and so common, that one almost draws the conclusion that no 
man who despises religion can possibly be a historian. He has put himself 
out of sympathy with the whole world before him, and is incapable any 
longer of thinking as it thought. 
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fickle guide. It can be altered, and even reversed, in a 
day, as our present generation has shown in three nations ; 
in none of them, or perhaps only in one, does it represent 
the nation with which it plays, in none does it as yet bear 
upon it the stamp of consistency or permanence. Poli- 
tical history, that ignores all else, has its uses ; it tells us 
of the adaptation of the machinery of government to a 
people, and of a people to the machine. But it tells us 
very little of the actual making of men, or of that inner 
core of human life which is its raw material, the stuff 
from which history is made. Political history, besides, 
has its fascination, and that of many kinds : vivid pictures, 
thrilling encounters, dramatic scenes, villains and heroes 
in the melodrama on the world’s stage. Still, it seldom 
goes beneath the surface ; it tends to be the shell without 
the kernel. It tells us very little about the men who, 
in other days than ours, were nevertheless the counter- 
part of ourselves ; more serious still, when we come to 
judge of our own contemporaries, we are made to think 
less of their ideals, of their principles and motives, more 
of what they do, as compared with deeds of our own.* 

It is surely not difficult to confirm what we have said 
by examples, to use the trite phrase of the ascetics. The 
further back we look, the more we find this to be true, 
from the simple fact that the further back we go the less 
do political events interest or concern us. To say nothing 
of prehistoric man, of Babylon and Egypt, whose religion 
is by far the most absorbing interest, when we picture to 
ourselves the ancient Greeks, we think more of the deep 
religious element that one like Aeschylus represented, of 
the decadence appearing in Euripides, of the awakening 
in Socrates and his two disciples, much more than of 
Solon and his Constitution, of Pericles and the inde- 

* An illustration of this is in the British attitude towards Russia 
today. It is not a decade since Russia, and all it stood for, was anathema 
in England ; a scrap of paper from Russia could then reverse the whole of 
an election. Today this is all changed; we are prepared at the next 
election to find a like scrap of paper make all the world go after it. It is 
not that Russia has changed ; its ideals, its principles, its hatred of God 
and religion are the same. But we do not mind these things, we keep 
on the surface as our method of history teaches us, and to deal with 
Russia is, for the present, convenient. In the same way is the British 


attitude to Spain to be explained ; we would be loth to think that there 
was another explanation. 
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pendent cities, to say nothing of Alexander and his long- 
forgotten conquests. When we recall ancient Rome, 
it is more to marvel at the hardy faith which made it, 
and the death of faith which brought its destruction, 
than at Scipio and the growth of empire, at Marius and 
Sulla and the welter of their nation’s blood, at Caesar and 
his establishment of monarchy. In the same way, when 
we speak of the Christian era, the beginnings of our own 
way of thinking, Augustus becomes a bust in a museum, 
the names of his successors are no more than names in a 
schoolboy’s text-book, if they are as much as that. The 
work they did, for good or for evil, is relegated from 
history to archaeology, and not even a Gibbon, with a 
Bury to modernize him, can bring the piled-up bones 
back to life. Instead, one whom Tacitus reckoned among 
bandits, whose very name he scorned to spell correctly ; 
another who, while Tacitus wrote, was lingering in a 
Roman prison; yet a third, executed head downwards 
to amuse the historian’s acquaintance—these were the 
men upon whom the whole of posterity has been built. 
One can explain Europe without Nero, or Trajan, or 
Domitian ; one cannot explain it without Christ, or Paul, 
or Peter. 

So we may go through history, and, without any 
prejudice whatever, contrast those who have contributed 
to the making of our race. Constantine, become Christian, 
meant much for Christendom, but a certain almost 
unknown Sylvester, living at his gate, meant more. 
Through the ages living history has been made more by 
an Augustine, a Benedict, a Gregory, a Bernard, than 
by any Attila, or Clovis, or Charlemagne, or William the 
Conqueror ; by a Luther, or a Calvin, or a Wesley, than 
by any Gustavus Adolphus, or Drake, or Marlborough. 
The latter have done great things which have altered 
maps; the former have done, it may be, little things 
which, nevertheless, have altered the outlook, recon- 
structed the ideals, and stirred the passions of humanity. 
Politically, for the people for whom they lived, generals 
and statesmen have been great, but when we consider 
the broader field of the whole human race few of them 
can rank as of any great importance ; and history which 
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considers only one little corner of the globe, without 
looking also at the whole, must always be a little purblind. 
And even if we keep to one little corner only—Richelieu, 
Mazarin, the Grand Monarque were the makers of 
modern France, but also they were the pioneers of the 
French Revolution. Yet by their side, patronized by 
them all, was Vincent de Paul, the apostle of a new 
vision, the healer of the wounds that these men opened, 
both in their own time and after. Napoleon, the terror 
of Europe and the reconstructor of France; John 
Vianney, the peasant labourer, who would stand agape 
while that young artillery officer cantered past his cottage 
at Dardilly: yet today Napoleon’s tomb is mainly a 
sight for tourists in Paris, the cottage of the Curé 
of Ars is a living inspiration for pilgrims from the world 
over. 

If we would come to illustrations more affecting our- 
selves we have not far to seek. Perhaps the greatest 
problem facing all statesmen, today and in the immedi- 
ate future, is the awakening of the East. Yet had the 
Christian development in Japan, begun by Xavier in the 
sixteenth century, been allowed to pursue its normal 
course, had it not been crushed to death, mainly at the 
instigation of Dutch and English traders, what a different 
tale we would have been able to tell of present conditions 
in the world of the Pacific! It needed but a little more, 
and in the seventeenth century Japan would have been 
a Christian nation, of the same mind and heart as our- 
selves; early in the seventeenth century, when the 
persecution broke out, Christians in Japan numbered 
half a million, including not a few of its noblest. Instead, 
thanks almost entirely to our traders, inspired by the 
faith they had learned at home, for more than two 
centuries no man from Europe might step upon its soil 
without stepping also on the cross. And in our own day, 
witness his addressin the Imperial Diet not three years ago, 
Japan’s Prime Minister can speak with contempt, not of 
our ships and guns, but of Christian life as he sees it in 
Europe and America. It is an antagonism such as this, 
more than any rivalry in politics, or armaments, or trade, 
that makes the future anxious, both for East and West. 
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What is true of Japan in the past is no less true, in 
another application, of Africa today. ‘Two hundred 
years hence it will probably have mattered very little who 
exploited its raw materials in the twentieth century ; 
whether German or Briton ruled in Tanganyika, or 
Frenchman or Spaniard in Morocco, or even Italian or 
Prester John in Abyssinia. But it will matter very much, 
both for Africa and Europe and the rest of the world, 
whether Mohammedan, or Bolshevik, or Christian wins in 
the three-cornered fight which is now going on for the 
conquest of the African continent. We hear much of 
the former: political manceuvres with their alarms and 
discussions ; trading possibilities, not always to the interest 
of him whose land, by some unknown law, we have 
appropriated; boundaries, with guns to guard them. Is 
this making history, or is it more than a superior kind of 
brigandage ? Meanwhile we hear almost nothing of the 
latter—of the soul of a race whose religion, such as it was, 
we have swept away, putting nothing in its place, so that 
the last state of that soul is worse than the first. And yet 
it is almost entirely on the latter, scarcely at all on the 
former, that the future history of Africa depends. When 
posterity comes to judge our management of Africa, will 
it bless us for what we have done? Will it bless us for 
what we were ? 

Nor need we confine ourselves to Japan or Africa ; in 
India, in China, it is the same. It has often struck the 
present writer, when living in the East, that the British 
Government in India has always failed to recognize the 
one weak point in its armour; that is, its apparent 
indifference to religion, what it euphemistically calls its 
impartiality. To be impartial, to treat all religions 
equally, it is not necessary to be without all religion 
oneself ; on the contrary, to the Asiatic, to be without 
religion is itself to take a side and not to be impartial. 
They argue to themselves, and perhaps they are not very 
wrong, that the man who has no religion cannot possibly 
understand, or sympathize with, the man who has; the 
Indian trusts the man with religion, even if it be not his 
own. Years ago this was pointed out by Sir Alfred Lyall, 
who knew the East as few have known it, but his recom- 
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mendation went unheeded. Had he been listened to, 
even at that eleventh hour, it is certain that the history 
of India in the last forty years, and the suspicious attitude 
of India today, would be very different. We do well to 
remember that the Indian Mutiny was essentially a war 
of religion ; so was the Moplah rising a few years ago, so 
are the constant troubles on the north-west frontier 
today ; and these are wars not so much against Christians 
as against a power which, to the native, appears to be 
merely godless. But we are obsessed with the assumption 
that religion must be allowed to count for nothing, and 
the whole of our variegated Empire must take the conse- 

uences. When posterity comes to judge us, what will 
it think of our deliberate and constant refusal to look this 
fact in the face ?* 

It is sometimes said, by way of protest against what 
appears to be a narrow-minded, partizan view, that there 
isno such thing as a Catholic, religious, or even any other, 
school of history; that history is itself catholic, in the 
sense that it is the record of all objective truth, and 
belongs to no school. In reply it is easily conceded that 
as a record of truth all history is one; Pope Leo XIII 
proved his historic sense when he laid open the archives 
of the Vatican to historians, and told them not to fear to 
tell all the truth. But there are methods of approach 
to that record, there are emphases on men and events as 
they affected their generation, which may be entirely 
different. Still more there is bias, prejudice, national 
or political predilection, which, perhaps, no historian 
that has ever written has wholly escaped. When we read 
history we like to know beforehand the author’s point of 

* This paragraph must not be mistaken. Throughout the world it is 
the common remark of our missionaries that under no other Government 
are they so free, from no other do they receive so much support and 
encouragement, as when they are within the boundaries of the British 
control. One has heard British governors of provinces speak spon- 
taneously of our missionaries with an enthusiasm which would almost 
make them blush for shame. Except for a few petty officials, who are 
given to a kind of arrogance, few missionaries receive anything but con- 
sideration from the authorities above them. This has nothing to do with 
our point. In spite of all this generosity, support, encouragement, the 
native is perfectly aware that the Government itself, as such, is godless. 
Taking thence his cue, with nothing to protect him, he is an easy prey for 


the anti-God agitator, as may be seen specially in West Africa at the 
present moment. 
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view ; when we have read his work, unless we ourselves 
are of his mind, we like to read the other side. This must 
inevitably be the case with the political or general his- 
torian, even if he tries to be on his guard. He will make 
a show of being fair to both sides of a controversy, allowing 
the preponderance, whether of evil or of good, to neither ; 
but the result seems only to emphasize the more the side 
to which he belongs. We have in mind four such his- 
torians of the present day ; indeed for the anti-christian 
historian it is something like a pose. But, apart from any 
such pretence, the general historian, represented by many 
whom we cannot praise too much, to whom nevertheless 
religion, historically, has scarcely any meaning, will dwell 
on such features as the administration of the Roman 
emperors, the destructive marches of Barbarian leaders, 
the violence of the Hohenstaufen, the sagacity of France, 
the gradual decay of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Not quite so the Catholic or religious historian. He 
will see all these, less as forces in themselves, more as 
phenomena and effects of forces which have worked from 
beneath. If history is the record of the development of 
the human race, he will see in Origen and Ambrose 
influences far more important than Constantine or 
Attila; more significant for the future than the victories 
of Theodosius was his nobility to submit to rebuke when 
he had wreaked his vengeance to excess. The Catholic 
historian will see in the Manichean subversion of all 
moral standards a far more dangerous enemy than the 
Barbarian invaders; in the Council of Ephesus a far 
greater victory for civilization than the Battle of the 
Milvian Bridge. He will account Gregory the Great a 
more potent civilizing influence than Charlemagne, 
Gregory VII a far greater champion of liberty than 
Barbarossa, or Philippe le Bel, with his “L’ état c’est mor”, 
perhaps the beginner of five centuries of evil. He will 
tend to see more matter for real history in Benedict, 
Dominic, Francis, and their successors than in all the 
German emperors and their vassals, since the former | 
mainly built up what the latter mainly confiscated or 
destroyed. He will find more to admire, more sub- 
stantial greatness, more that has been for the good of 
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France and of the world, in Louis IX, the saint, than in 
his descendant, the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV; in 
his friends ‘Thomas and Bonaventure, than in any other 
philosophical product of the University of Paris. 

Moreover he will find other problems to solve, not 
less interesting, and perhaps far more significant, than 
those of the political historian. He will make note of 
little things which the non-religious historian can only 
ignore, and will see in them indications of a whole gener- 
ation’s mentality, to which there is no other clue. For 
instance he will ask himself what internal influence would 
drive an Otto, after a lifelong war with the papacy, to 
ordain that his bones should be buried in the crypt of St. 
Peter’s. ‘That tiny sign, he will tell himself, proves that 
such a man, for all his violence, could never have been a 
mere Hitler or a Stalin; he had a vision wider than 
any petty nationalist. He will wonder, studying more 
modern times, how it came about, and what it signified, 
that when one self-appointed despot despoiled the oldest 
monarchy in Europe of its States and its capital, he was 
hailed as an international hero; when another, his 
successor, robbed the oldest monarchy in Africa of its 
throne, he was held up for universal execration. The 
far-reaching significance of facts like these, to the his- 
torian who includes religion in his horizon, will be of 
much more account than many a war or treaty ; to study 
their causes, to trace their effects, discovers currents of 
living water beneath the desert waste, ever reviving the 
earth despoiled by the hand of man, which the political 
historian is compelled to leave aside. 


« Arsan Goopier. 











THE RIGHT TO REBEL 
I 





ROM the papal pronouncements of the last century 
it would seem, at first sight, that all right to rebel 
against tyranny is denied. Gregory XVI in his celebrated 
encyclical Mirart vos (15 August, 1832) speaks with horror 
against the doctrines “which. undermine the loyalty, the 
submission due to princes and which kindle everywhere 
the torches of sedition’’, and also against seditious men, 
where he says: “human and divine rights rise up, there- 
fore, against the men who, by the blackest machinations 
of revolt and sedition, seek to destroy the loyalty due to 
princes and to thrust them from their thrones’’. 
Gregory XVI then proceeds to quote the example of 
the early Christians who were faithful and valiant soldiers 
of the Empire and, in all that was not contrary to religion, 
were subject to the emperors “in spite of the most violent 
persecutions”. In this he differed from Bellarmine (and 
from the view expressed by Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Diuturnum tllud of 29 June, 1881). Bellarmine in his 
Third Controversy De Romano Pontifice (Bk. V, ch. 7) 
had written: “If the Christians of those days did not 
depose Nero and Diocletian, Julian the Apostate and the 
Arian Valentius and their like, it was because they lacked 
temporal forces.”” From the historical point of view we 
cannot agree with Bellarmine, but what he wanted was 
to prove, in the abstract, the right of citizens in such 
cases to depose a tyrant, and thus he sought, by an 
historical hypothesis, to put aside the objection to his 
thesis that might be drawn from the conduct of the 
early Christians. Gregory XVI, on the contrary, (and 
later Leo XIII) found in their conduct an argument for 
obedience to sovereigns even if these were tyrants and 
anti-christian persecutors like many of the Roman em- 
perors. 
The Jesuit Father Luigi Taparelli, who in 1848 
published his famous Theoretical Essay on Natural Law, 
in his note on the right to the propagation of religion 


(Vol. II, ch. IIT), goes so far as to deny the possibility 
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of revolt on the part of the early Christians as something 
illicita per se. Here are his words: 


Let us therefore hold firmly with Tertullian that the Christian 
under the Caesars died because he had to die, and, though able to 
rebel and defend himself, detested a defence that was unlawful in 
itself, and not because of dangers that would not have daunted his 
armed constancy since they did not daunt him when he was 


unarmed. 


(The italics are the author’s.) 

Pius IX, who succeeded Gregory XVI, maintained the 
same line of thought in his Allocution of g November, 
1846, and this view is reiterated in 1864, in the sixty- 
third proposition of the Syllabus, which condemns the 
contrary error; namely that “it is permitted to refuse 
obedience to lawful rulers and even to revolt against them’. 

Leo XIII on various occasions dealt with this problem, 
then a burning one. In his encyclical Quod apostolict of 
28 December, 1878, in the first year of his pontificate, he 
not only confirmed the widest application of the precept 
of obedience to the legitimate authorities, but he faced 
the case of an abuse of authority and of oppression 
(in other words, of tyranny), which was not explicitly 
mentioned by either of his predecessors, Gregory or Pius. 
Leo XIII wrote then : 


If however it happens that princes rashly exceed in the exercise 
of their power, Catholic doctrine does not permit an insurrection 
against them, for fear lest the tranquillity of order be still further 
disturbed, and society suffer still greater harm. And, when the 
abuse reaches a point where there seems no longer any hope of 
salvation, patience teaches to seek the remedy in merit and in 
instant prayers to God. 


To this rigid and uncompromising theory Leo remained 
faithful in his encyclical Diuturnum tllud (1881), and in 
the fundamental Jmmortale Dei of 1 November, 1885, in 
which, while he reminds the heads of States of the 
punishment of God if they “allow themselves to be 
drawn into an unjust domination”, he reminds their 
subjects that “it is equally forbidden to despise the 
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legitimate power, whatever the person in whom it 
resides”, and he ends the period by the well-known 
sentence: ‘““Ihus, to shake off obedience and to revolu- 
tionize society by means of sedition is a crime of lése- 
majesté, not only human but divine.” 

Never did the popes of the last century approve of 
the revolts of Ireland, Poland, and Latin America; 
indeed, in particular instances they blamed and con- 
demned them. There was a tendency towards this rigid 
attitude in Catholic moralists as early as the second half 
of the seventeenth century, with the ascendancy of the 
theory of the divine right of kings, maintained by Galli- 
cans, Febronians, and regalists in general against the 
curialist theologians. But after the French Revolution 
and the Restoration, even the curialists banished from 
their theories all that remained of the popular origin of 
power, and tended to the negation or quasi-negation 
of all legitimacy of revolt. Faced with the national and 
liberal revolutions, their fear of making any concession 
to the spirit of the age led them, in the name of legi- 
timate power, to cast doubt on even the right of the 
Greeks to rebel against the yoke of the Turks. Taparelli, 
whom we have already quoted, wrote that Turkey, since 
Lepanto, had become “a legitimate European Power”, 
and that thus “for the Christian the necessity of defence 
ceased”. He added that “therefore it seems to us 
that it is with very doubtful right that in our own time 
the insurrection of the Greeks is proclaimed in the name 
of the Cross of Christ” (Vol. II, ch. III, note). 

Not only the moralists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but also those of the Leonine period maintained 
the same rigidity towards the right of revolt. If the 
liberal revolutions were over, and if those for nationality 
concerned only certain Balkan peoples and oppressed 
minorities (apart from Ireland and Poland), the workers’ 
unrest, exploited by socialists, anarchists, and communists, 
even then led to a fear for the social order. 

The Jesuit Victor Cathrein, in his well-known Moral 
Philosophy,* establishes the two following theses : (a) that 


* Published by Herdersche Verlashandlung, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1911. 
Vol. II, Bk. II, VI. 
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it is never lawful for a private person for any motive to 
censure, punish, offend, or kill, on his own authority, the 
legitimate sovereign; (6) neither is it lawful for the 
people, as a collectivity, to declare war on its legitimate 
sovereign and dethrone him on the pretext of tyranny. 

In regard to the case of “truly excessive tyranny”, 
Father Cathrein admits, with Cardinal Zigliara, that the 
people may have recourse to active defensive resistance. 
Zigliara distinguishes between “defensive” and “‘offen- 
sive” forms of active resistance. The first /imzts ttself to 
defence against an actual aggression. In this case, says 
Zigliara, “resistance is made not to authority but to 
violence, not to right but to the abuse of right, not to the 
prince but to the unjust aggressor against another’s right 
in the very act of aggression”. The limitation “tm actu 
aggresstonis” is substantial ; in this case alone, according 
to Cathrein, is the theory of active defensive resistance 
not in contradiction to the Syllabus. He seems to make 
an immense effort to accept Zigliara’s thesis, for he 
surrounds his text with guarded phrases. The sole case 
for him is that of a “truly excessive” tyranny ; resistance 
is lawful only “in given circumstances”, or rather “‘in 
the case of extreme necessity”. After which, Cathrein 
hastens to declare that such “truly excessive’ tyranny 
is today very rare, and that, moreover, if the tyranny is 
truly such, all resistance is doomed to fail. This means 
that by this very fact resistance would become unlawful 
even tn the case of extreme necessity. 

In regard to personal resistance to an aggression by a 
sovereign or other head of a State, the same author, while 
admitting its legitimacy, denies that it can be lawful when 
such self-defence could give rise to scandal and “‘a serious 
disturbance of order may be feared”. He bases himself 
on a statement by St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica, 
(Ia-ITa, q. 26, a. 4) : “‘nisi forte propter scandalum vitandum 
cum ex hoc aliqua gravis turbatio timeretur”. ‘hat any 
private individual assaulted by a prince or dictator (we may 
take the example of Hitler, in the night of 30 June, 1934) 
should in the moment of aggression consider whether by 
defending himself he may bring about a disturbance of 
public order, and, if so, prefer to be murdered without a 
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struggle, is a hypothesis too remote from psychological 
reality to be probable. Only for a religious idea or a 
great humane ideal could a man, spiritually Christian, 
at such a moment conquer his natural impulses and 
sacrifice himself. 


II 


The position of the citizen today in relation to the 
authorities of the State is very different from what it was 
in the last century. All the absolute monarchies have 
disappeared, and all those that had preserved in any way 
the traditions of the ancien régime. ‘The surviving 
monarchies are all constitutional, recognizing the right 
of the people to a share in power and to a control 
over the head of the State. The dictatorships that 
have arisen since the Great War, while basing them- 
selves on a so-called right of revolution (as the Fascists of 
Italy often repeat), seek legitimation and consolidation 
from plebiscites, no matter how these may be mani- 
pulated to produce the most striking results. 

Unlike those of the past, the moralists of today find 
the ground cleared of the lumber of historic rights, 
absolute powers, unchallenged and uncontrolled mon- 
archs, ownership of power, personal rights over foreign 
territories, which, in the past, led to a confusion of moral 
theories with political ones, and led many, for fear of 
violating a right, to do everything to favour the absolute 
régimes even when they were tyrannical. 

When Pius VII crowned Napoleon as Emperor in 
Notre Dame, he struck a first great blow at the legitimist 
theory and gave solemn recognition to the de facto 
government as a régime établi. It was somewhat the same 
as what happened in 751, when the Pope, St. Zachary, 
authorized Pepin the Short to assume power as king 
without being considered a usurper. 

Leo XIII in his famous encyclical of 14 February, 
1892, “Au milieu des sollicitudes”’, wrote : 

As for human societies, it is a fact engraven a hundred times in 
history that time, that great transformer of all things here below, 
brings about profound changes in historical institutions. ... 
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They sometimes follow violent and too often bloody crises, in the 
midst of which the pre-existent governments disappear ; anarchy 
reigns, and soon public order is overthrown to its foundations. 
Then a social necessity imposes itself upon the nation; it must 
provide for itself without delay. How should it be denied the 
right and still more the duty of defending itself against a state of 
things that disturbs it so deeply, and of re-establishing peace in 
the tranquillity of order? Now this social necessity justifies the 
creation and existence of new governments, whatever form they 
may assume, 


Leo XIII goes on to say that the new régimes (con- 
stitutional and democratic) may be new in the manner of 
exercise and transmission of power, but never in the 
substance of power in itself, which by its nature comes 


from God. 


As a result, when the new governments representing this’ 
immutable power are constituted, their acceptance is not only 
permitted but demanded, indeed imposed by the necessity of the 
social weal, which has made them and maintains them. All the 
more so, that insurrection brings hatred between citizens, provokes 
civil wars, and may cast the nation into chaos and anarchy. 


The same theory was maintained by Benedict XV in 
his letter to the Bishops of Portugal on 18 December, 
1919, when the new republic, which had taken the place 
of the old Braganza monarchy, could, in spite of all, be 
considered as a régime ¢tablt. 

During that first year after the Armistice (1918-19), 
the monarchies of the Central Empires had collapsed; 
new States were being formed, as democracies, and with 
the help of Catholics ; the Holy See was already begin- 
ning negotiations with the new governments for con- 
cordats and modus vivendt. 

Towards the successive revolts and coups détat, in 
Ireland (1916-21, ending with the constitution of the 
Free State), in Italy (the March on Rome of 1922), in 
Spain (Primo de Rivera’s military dictatorship in 1923, 
and later the Republic in 1931), in Austria (Dolfuss’s 
authoritarian régime, 1933), in Germany (Hitler’s as- 
sumption of dictatorship, 1933-34), not to speak of other 
minor changes, the Church always maintained a prudent 
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reserve, inspired now by a certain confidence towards the 
new authoritarian régimes, now by a distrust—without 
however offering any opposition—towards régimes of the 
Left. No episcopal voice was ever raised against such 
changes. Cardinal Segura, Primate of Spain, saw fit to 
resign because of his attitude in favour of Alphonso XIII 
and the Monarchy at the moment of the advent of the 
Republic. 

The de facto government, even if established by a 
revolution or coup détat or both together, is always 
regarded by the Church as one that by restoring order, 
or at least by fixing powers in responsible hands, can bring 
back calm, order, and peace to the country, these being 
goods that deserve all support, over and above the in- 
terests of fallen royal houses or vanquished political 
parties, for order and peace are inestimable goods, and 
are concomitant to the better development of religion 
and worship. From this point of view, the attitude of 
the Holy See towards the Spanish Monarchy on the 
advent of the Republic is the same as that maintained 
towards the Popular Party in Italy or the Centre in 
Germany on the advent of the two dictatorships, Fascist 
and Nazi. It is sufficient to recall that their disbanding 
removed an obstacle to direct understanding between 
the Holy See and the two governments concerned. 

Thus for some time past the régime ¢tabli has assumed 
the aspect of a legitimate authority, once the revolutionary 
period has been left behind, during which the juridical 
concept of a usurpation of power held good. For this it is 
enough for there to be some form of legitimation, con- 
‘ferred either by the head of a State still in office (the 
Monarchy in Italy, the Presidency in Germany and 
Austria), or by a plebiscite or general election (as in 
Spain) or some kind of formal expression. 


Til 


The Government of Germany has not only failed to 
keep faith to the Concordat with the Holy See, but it 
has organized a persecution aiming at the destruction of 
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Catholicism and the development of a racial mysticism 
wholly anti-christian and of a tyranny knowing no bounds. 
Can Hitler’s government be defined as a régime établt, 
where there are order and peace, as suggested by the papal 
pronouncements we have already quoted ? 

In the letter of Leo XIII to the French Bishops on 
16 February, 1892, there is a passage to be pondered. 
After saying, as we have seen, that acceptance of new 
governments “is not only permitted, but demanded, 
indeed even imposed, by the necessity of the social weal 
which has made them and maintains them”’, he adds: 


And this great duty of respect and dependence will persist so 
long as the exigencies of the common good demand it, since in 
society this good is, after God, the first and last law. 


Here, then, is the problem of the right of revolt en- 
visaged in its central aspect : in what cases and when will 
the exigencies of the common good cease to demand the 
support of citizens for the established government ? 

In 1925 a discussion was opened in France on the 
tight to resist what were deemed unjust laws, and even 
the State régime as deemed injurious to the community. 
These two hypotheses corresponded to two currents of 
thought and action, seeking the disintegration of the 
parliamentary State. They were led on the one hand by 
a certain section of Catholics working for the abolition 
of the Lois Laiques, which had become intolerable 
through the anticlericalism of the Cartel des Gauches, 
victorious in the elections of 1924; and on the other by 
the Action Frangatse, which sought to provoke a change 
of régime through a coup d'état. The discussion had 
considerable repercussions on public opinion, owing to 
the prosecution of Charles Maurras for his well-known 
letter to M. Schrameck, then Home Secretary, threaten- 
ing to kill him. M. Jacques Maritain, called as expert 
witness, developed the thesis that Maurras’ threat could 
be considered as the extreme and legitimate means of a 
defence of public order. 

An inquiry into the problem was promoted by Etudes, 
which received a remarkable number of replies from 
jurists, philosophers, and theologians. These were col- 
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lected in a pamphlet by Pére Michel Riquet, under the 
title: Enguéte sur les Drotts du Droit et “Sa Majesté la 
Lov”. The interesting point in this inquiry for us is the 
following: “If the law is unjust, and it is not possible to 
obtain its reform by legal paths, may it and ought it to be 
resisted ? Is rebellion lawful ? And up to what point ?” 
Pére Riquet, after a series of references and quotations, 
summed up as follows : 


Thus from Déguit to St. Thomas, from Locke to Bellarmine, 
philosophers, jurists, and theologians agree in affirming and 
proving that by strict right one may use violence to oppose the 
execution of an unjust law; the restrictions and limitations of 
this principle are to be measured by the exigencies of the common 
good, the possibilities of disorder or scandal, the gravity of the 
spiritual and temporal injury inflicted on the victims of the law, 
and, finally, by the happy results that may seriously be expected 
from a defensive resistance. 


Pére Garrigou-Lagrange went still further, and, en- 
dorsing the theory expressed by M. Gény, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Nancy, fortifying himself by the words 


of St. Thomas, he added : 


This does not mean that he [St. Thomas] considers the case in 
which the character of the oppression and the serious guarantees of 
success give legitimacy to resistance, that is, to insurrection, a 
unreal and chimerical ; on the contrary, he quotes as an example 
of a successful revolution that which overthrew the Tarquins. 


And towards the end of his contribution he wrote, 
with reference to the position of Catholics in France in 


1925: 


Assuredly, if Catholics are brought in spite of themselves to 
this resistance not only passive but defensive, they must before 
all recollect themselves, pray, unite, in order that the Lord shall 
give them His strength to shake off the yoke of despotism. They 
will thus prevent many odious vexations. And if, for a time, they 
were to be crushed, they would be crushed for the energetic 
defence of the rights of God, and this resistance will always be 
supernaturally fruitful... . 


Looking back from a distance of twelve years on the 
position of French Catholics in 1925 and 1926, when this 
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inquiry was in course and seemed the prelude to a 
coup d’ état (it was the period when the Action Frangatse 
was at its height, before the papal condemnation), we 

who have before our eyes the melancholy experience of 
persecutions in Germany may well think that those 
French Catholics exaggerated a little. 

Pére Riquet, concluding his summing-up of the inquiry, 
wrote : 


We can, we ought to know what our leaders, social authorities 
and religious authorities, may lawfully advise or forbid ; it is for 
them to take decisions and to give orders. 


At about the same time, Cardinal Gasparri (on 25 
November, 1926) declared that the obligation of loyal 
support of the established government, as indicated by 
Leo XIII in 1892, had not altered; that Pius X had 
never (as some Frenchmen said) deviated from the lines 
laid down by his predecessor : 


And, in fact, he [Pius X] nowhere suggested the idea that the 
defence of religion should be made on any other field than that of 
existing institutions, as Leo XIII had already declared: there 
should be an acceptance without arriére pensée, with that perfect 
loyalty that becomes a Christian, of the civil authority in the form 


in which in fact it exists.* 


This norm of the Church—reiterated in France in the 
period of growing agitation in which religious motives 
were exploited by the Action Frangatise for political 
purposes, and which ended with the papal condemnation 
of the latter—has been that followed by the German 
Bishops up till now in the face of a far graver persecution. 
The same norm led Spanish Catholics, after the advent 
of the Republic, to found the Accién Popular, taking 
its stand on legal and constitutional grounds. Would to 
God that the acceptance of the civil authority “in the 
form in which in fact it exists” had been, as Leo XIII 
said, “without arriére-pensée, with that perfect loyalty 
that becomes a Christian” ! Perhaps then the revolts 
of 1934 and 1936 and the consequent civil war might 
have been avoided. 

* Documentation Catholique, XVII, p. 142. 
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In Mexico the phases of Catholic resistance to the 
anti-religious laws and persecutions which have been 
going on, now openly, now disguised, for the last twenty 
years, have been various, and neither uniform nor 
always clear. There were attempts at revolt. That on 
the economic plane, with the withdrawal of money 
from the banks and trade boycotts, soon failed. The 
armed resistance promoted by Catholic laymen, supported 
by a fraction of the regular and secular clergy, did not 
receive the support of the whole Episcopate, which was 
divided and, in view of the dangers entailed by a revolt 
of such nature, and after hearing the views of the Holy 
See, ended by advising against it. Indeed, it repudiated 
more or less publicly according to case and place a 
movement that was assuming the guise of offensive 
resistance or mountain brigandry. Rome in the mean- 
time reached a modus vivendt (1931) with the Mexican 
Government ; this, though unfavourable to the Church, 
was not respected. The encyclical of Pius XI of 
29 September, 1932, marks the beginning of the present 
phase, which, having come afresh to conditions of extreme 
difficulty, has led to a new and stronger encyclical, 


Nos es muy, of 28 March, 1937. 


IV 


For the purposes of our study we must dwell on a 
very significant passage from this last encyclical, where 
it deals with the character and limits of resistance to the 
constituted authorities. The passage is a long one, but 
we must have it before us if we are to extract the full 
sense of its teachings. 


You have reminded your sons more than once that the Church 
extols peace and order, even at the price of heavy sacrifices, and 
that she condemns all unjust insurrection or violence against the 
constituted authorities. On the other hand, you have also asserted 
that if the case arises in which these constituted authorities rise up 
against justice and truth, to the point of destroying the very 
foundations of authority, it is hard to see how one could then con- 
demn the fact of citizens’ uniting to defend the nation and to 
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defend themselves, by lawful and appropriate means, against those 
who use the public power to drag the country to its ruin. 

If it is true that the practical solution depends on concrete 
circumstances, we have none the less the duty to remind you of 
certain general principles which must always be borne in mind. 
They are as follows : 

(1) That these revendications must have the character of means, 
of relative ends, not of final and absolute ends ; 

(2) That their character as a means justifies only lawful actions 
and not actions that are intrinsically bad ; 

(3) That if the means must be proportionate to the end, they 
must be used only in the measure in which they serve to achieve 
it or to render it possible in whole or in part, and in such a way 
that they do not cause the community greater injury than those 
that it is sought to remedy ; 

(4) That the use of these means and the exercise of civic and 
political rights in their full extension, embracing also problems of 
a purely material and technical order, or of violent defence, can 
in no wise be counted among the tasks of the clergy and of Catholic 
Action as such, though it is the duty of the clergy and of Catholic 
Action to prepare laymen to make use good of their rights and to 
defend them by all lawful means, as the common good may 
demand ; 

(5) The Clergy and Catholic Action, since in virtue of their 
mission of peace and love they are destined to unite all men in 
vinculo pacis, must contribute to the prosperity of the nation, 
principally by encouraging the union of citizens and of social 
classes and by collaborating in all social undertakings that are not 
opposed to dogma or to the laws of Christian morality. 

In any case, the civic activity of Mexican Catholics, performed 
in a noble and lofty spirit, will obtain the more effectual results 
the more Catholics uphold that supernatural vision of life, that 
religious and moral education, and that fervent zeal for the ex- 
tension of the reign of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that Catholic 
Action seeks to give its members. 


It is the first time that a modern Pope draws a distinc- 
tion between an unjust insurrection and one that is not 
unjust. By adding the word “unjust”, he excludes from 
condemnation those insurrections and those acts of 
violence that may have the character of justice. Indeed 
he goes on to say that should “these constituted authori- 
ties rise up against justice and truth to the point of 
destroying the very foundations of authority”’, it would be 
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hard to condemn the citizens who unite “to defend the 
nation and to defend themselves”. The Pope, however, 
limits defence to one carried on by lawful and appropriate 
means, and further on he emphasizes the point, saying 
that the character of defence justifies only “lawful 
actions and not actions intrinsically bad”. Finally, he 
demands that the means should be proportionate to 
the end and used in the measure in which they will serve 
the end so as to save the community from greater evils 
than those it is sought to remedy (3). 

This precision springs from an anxiety to define and 
limit the legitimate resistance, which according to the 
best theological formulation should be called active 
defensive resistance. It is indeed a case not of simple 
defensive resistance (as Pére Garrigou-Lagrange called 
it in the passage quoted above), which may be either 
passive or active, but of active defensive resistance, that 
is of an armed rising against the constituted authorities, 
for a defensive purpose, using only lawful means, pro- 
portionate to the end, and used only to the extent 
required to obtain it, in part or in whole, without 
producing greater evils than those they would avert. 

If in a revolt of this kind, carried out with the rules 
of Christian morality, means were used that were 
intrinsically bad, it would mean falling under the con- 
demnation of those who do evil that good may come 
(“non sunt facienda mala ut eventant bona’), and the 
other, that “whoso keepeth the whole law and is guilty 
in one is guilty of all”. (If the means used are dispro- 
portionate to the end—such as civil war 2 outrance— 
the revolt loses its character of active defensive resistance, 
and becomes active offensive resistance, which the 
theologians unreservedly condemn.) If the evils caused 
by resistance would be greater than those that it is 
sought to remedy, then no theologian (and Pius XI 
repeats it with authority) can say that a resistance so 
qualified is lawful. 

But who can foresee the future ? The Irish when they 
rebelled during the Great War could not know that 
they would obtain autonomy and independence at a 
relatively small cost, so that the evils might (according 
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to a certain worldly, not a spiritual, scale of values) be 
estimated as less than the advantages. 

On the contrary there are grounds for believing that 
the Spanish generals who promoted the pronunciamiento 
of 18 July, 1936, thought it would go through as on 
other similar occasions, with an exchange of volleys or 
even of cannonades. Instead it has led to the civil war, 
in which we see with horror the savage destruction of 
the country and the decimation of the people, with, 
moreover, the fear of an international war as its tragic 
conclusion. 

To our mind (without today wishing to pass final 
judgement on events in Spain), there was a complete 
lack of what Pius XI set down as the first of his 
“principles” when he wrote, “These revendications must 
have the character of a means, of a relative end, not of a 
final and absolute end.” 

If the Pope’s words are to be fully understood, we 
must note above all a characteristic phrase, that is that 
active defensive resistance, with the limits and character 
it implies, may be undertaken in the case when “the 
constituted authorities rise up against justice and truth 
to the point of destroying the very foundations of authority”’. 
This is the extreme case of what the moralists envisage 
as the loss of legitimacy on the part of the authorities ; 
they admit two cases, abuse and incapacity. 

In regard to abuse or tyranny, l’ Abbé Magnin* quotes 
from the Tiberghien ecclesiastical collection the five 
conditions for a legitimate revolt ; (1) a tyranny habitual 
and not transitory; (2) grave tyranny endangering the 
essential goods of the nation; (3) tyranny plainly such 
in the general opinion of honest men ; (4) impossibility 
to have recourse to other means than revolt ; (5) serious 
probability of success. We cannot but subscribe to 
these five conditions. And therefore we cannot hold the 
armed revolt of Ireland in 1916-21 to have been legiti- 
mate, even though historically justified and though all 
our sympathies as Catholics and as free men supported 


her claims. The Bishops of Ireland themselves (unlike 


* E. Magnin, L’Etat conception patenne—conception chrétienne (Bloud & 
Gay), pp. 127-8. 
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certain Irish Bishops in America and Australia) were 
cautious and sought to further pacification, while the 
Holy See remained neutral. For the same reason the 
Bishops of Belgium in 1925 declared that they would not 
recognize a right of revolt to the Flemish separatists. 

The case of incapacity is more difficult to define. We 
do not know much of the conditions in which Pepin the 
Short carried out his palace plot, but he guaranteed his 
position through the approval of the Pope. In the case 
of the March on Rome, it was the King who yielded 
without resistance, assuming the sole responsibility for 
the fact which was subsequently ratified by Parliament, 
though under pressure from the 30,000 Fascists encamped 
in Rome. I do not myself believe that the incapacity 
of a Cabinet like that of Luigi Facta was the proof of 
incapacity of the parliamentary régime, an incapacity 
which the moralists hold must be duly noted, permanent, 
and irrevocable ;* the more so since the Fascists for 
two years had themselves been creating disorder in the 
country, with their armed bands which assaulted towns 
and country houses, killing and burning, and thus 
pretended to be restoring order. If the Popolari and 
Socialists had in their turn organized their armed bands, 
and if the Army had joined the field for either side, we 
should have had in the Italy of 1921-22 a first taste of 
civil war. 

This is what happened in Spain, where the Frente 
Popular which came into power in February 1936 
showed itself incapable of maintaining order, but where 
the other side was doing its utmost to destroy it. Thus 
two fronts were formed, and the civil war was the 
outcome. 

What is to be noted in both cases, the one hypothetical 
(Italy) and the other actual (Spain), as something new, 
is that the struggle did not present itself as in the frequent 
hypothesis of the moralists or the politicians, as between 
the people and a tyrant, or between a national or ethnical 
minority and a foreign and oppressor State, but between 
two sections of one people, between two factions both 
animated by a bellicose spirit and by the firm will to 


* Abbé Leclerq, Legons de Droit Naturel, II, p. 189. 
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resist to the last against the other. It is, then, no longer 
a case of a legitimate authority that has lost its title 
to authority, but of two parties that instead of com- 
peting with voting slips within the frame of civil organiza- 
tion face each other in the streets with armed bands 
and on the battlefields with machine-guns, tanks, 
and aeroplanes. 

We have thus gone back to the mediaeval factions, 
with the difference that then they were city factions, 
goaded by family rivalry, armed with sword and lance, 
while today we have national factions, seeking the 
predominance of parties, régimes, and ideologies, armed 
with the most terrible weapons of destruction. 

Faced with this prospect, today a tragic reality, the 
words of Pius XI have a special efficacy : 


. . . that if the means are to be proportionate to the end, they 
must be used only in the measure in which they serve to achieve 
it or to render it possible in whole or in part, and in such a way 
that they do not cause the community greater injuries than those 
it was sought to remedy. 


But who can remain so restrained, in an armed struggle, 
as to hold present the limits and measure of means 
proportionate to an end? And who can foresee what 
means will be adopted by the adversary (hypothetically 
in the wrong), so as to be able to meet him? And who 
can hold in the human beast once it is unchained ? 

Pére Garrigou-Lagrange seems inclined, in the case of 
religious oppression, to face the risks of a revolt even if 
the Catholics are to be crushed. “They would be so 
for the energetic defence of the rights of God, and this 
resistance will be always supernaturally fruitful.” 

To us it seems that even in this case, which would be 
the case today of Russia, Germany, and Mexico (leaving 
aside that of Spain), the armed revolt of the faithful 
(whether Catholic or Orthodox) would mean either that 
they would be totally crushed, or a civil war. In either 
case, I prefer the conduct of the early Christians ; their 
holocaust, supernaturally fruitful, was pure and unstained 
by their brothers’ blood. 


Luic1 StTurzo. 








PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 


} = the Portuguese Press the Spanish Civil War is 
rarely so known. It is either “The Reconquest of 
Spain” or “The Campaign for Order”. Much obloguy 
has been heaped on Portugal’s attitude to non-interven- 
tion during the past eleven months, and it is true that 
one may scan its Press in vain for any appreciation of the 
Left case in Spain, just as sections of the English Press 
can appear completely unaware of the existence of a 
Right case. In the nature of things there are no 
Portuguese correspondents, consuls, or other reliable 
observers in Spanish Government territory, diplomatic 
relations having long since been broken off, and such 
reports of what is happening there as are received originate 
in New York, in the English provincial Press, anywhere 
save in Spain itself. The Basques are “Marxists”, or 
“Anarchists”, or “Reds”, which even to the Portuguese 
is a palpable travesty of the truth. In one column the 
“Red” forces persist in bombarding open towns in 
defiance of all the principles of warfare ; in an adjoining 
column the Nationalist bombardment of Government 
open towns continues with victorious effect. Only bad 
weather ever holds up the Nationalist advance, and 
towns once held and lost are not re-taken; they are 
taken. 

Yet this is not the blindness of those who will not see. 
Portugal sees only too clearly what is at stake in Spain. 
No other country is half so directly concerned with the 
upshot, and no other country has maintained an attitude 
so honestly reasoned and so consistent since the War 
began. The Portuguese have often been at a loss to 
understand the British attitude, or attitudes, to an issue 
to them so clear-cut, and feel entitled to some attempt at 
understanding of theirs from their oldest ally. If the 
following pages should seem at times to deviate from 
Peninsular to purely Portuguese considerations, the fact 
will be self-explanatory. 

The Reconquest of Spain is known in history as the 
eight-century struggle, from 709 to 1492, to oust the 
infidel from a peninsula previously unified in the Christian 
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Portugal and Spain 41 
Faith. The Moslem irruption had all but wiped out 
that Faith. It also completely disrupted that unity, 
and out of the travail of the early Middle Ages Spain was 
reborn as a plurality of conflicting Spains. The Re- 
conquest was therefore double, and the reduction of the 
infidel followed in closest dependence on the gradual 
achievement anew of central dominion. The final union 
of Castile and Aragon in 1479 led inevitably to the fall of 
Granada in 1492. ‘Together these events spell the 
end of the mediaeval period in Spain, and herald its 
emergence to greatness. And Isabel was the first of the 
modern dictators. 

Now history is repeating itself. Again the Faith has 
been threatened with extinction, and by more insidious 
enemies. Again Spain is being disrupted into a plurality 
whose parts war openly with one another. Sixteenth- 
century Spain, under a despotic monarchy, could speak 
pertinently of the republica. The Republic disowns 
the common weal; instead each, grasping for himself, 
forswears thought for his fellow or for the morrow. 
The five years of the Second Republic, contrasted 
with the seven years of the preceding dictatorship, 
present a picture of statesmanship receding before an 
ever-increasing avalanche of chaos. Among the literature 
of the Republic is a book,* persuasively argued by an 
English admirer, which would commend the régime to 
the world, including England, as an example of how 
constitutional change may and should be effected. 
Portugal will have none of such examples. Were her 
position one of complete disinterestedness, she would 
still wish Spain in all sincerity a speedy and complete 
reconquest. 

For Portugal is not hostile to progress, nor bereft of 
ideals. Where she differs from the blinder partisans of 
the other side is in relating progress to potentialities, in 
basing ideals on ideas, and ideas on fact. And the first 
fact of any political society is that it is an ordered grouping 
of individuals for the common advantage. Order does 
not in itself spell achievement : it is the pre-essential to 
achievement. Disorder is the negation of progress in 


* The New Spain. By Sir George Young. (London, Methuen, 1934.) 
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that it is the prime index of political incapacity. No 
nobility of ideals may ransom it, no allegation of previous 
oppression excuse it. ‘The minister of State is a servant, 
not a master, and in his statesmanship passion and 
revenge can have no place. The citizen of the State 
is a contracting member in a solemn undertaking: what 
he derives from the contract depends on what he con- 
tributes. Any conception of liberty therefore that spells 
irresponsibility is a challenge to all true citizens, and 
when those in whom government is vested abet such a 
challenge, or abdicate before it, the duty devolves forth- 
with on whatever forces of authority remain to vindicate 
that principle. This they will do in the name, not of 
reaction, but of true liberalism ; and not of their own 
seeking, but by default. Portugal, that shares with 
England a belief in order as the corner-stone of the 
social and political edifice, is perplexed that we should 
not more readily wish Spain no less. 

Where honest English opinion hesitates is before the 
supposed implications of the “ordered” Spain envisaged 
by Franco. If order means a relapse into a Spain governed 
by and for a reactionary Church, a military caste, and 
absentee land-owners, it may be purchased at too high a 
price. Portugal would both debate the inference and 
modify the premise. It holds no brief for Church, 
Army, or land-owners in the Spanish dispute. Within 
a framework of order it would wish Spain the most liberal 
régime of which the national character is capable. But 


it is a matter of record that great numbers of Spanish | 


Liberals, having pinned all their hopes to the change of 
régime, were soon forced, in allintellectual honesty, further 
and further to the Right by the early extremism of the 
Left. Among them were some of the most honoured 
artificers of the Republic. Franco to them is but the 
choice between two evils; but that they were left in 
no doubt as to the choice was not the fault of Church, 
Army, or landed proprietors. The Republic of 1931 
had, in its Constitution-making and in the temper of the 
country, an unparalleled opportunity to effect peace- 
fully a new social order. They chose to proceed by 
violence, tearing the old one up by the roots and hurling 
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it disdainfully from them. ‘They put worse in its place, 
and now it threatens to return. But it is idle to blame 
the boomerang for being a boomerang. ‘The onus is on 
the thrower. 

This, the reasoned position of Portugal, would still 
have been its position were it situated at the North Pole. 
Sharing the Peninsula with Spain, its views coincide 
with the most vital national interests. The basic fact 
of nationality separates the two countries, but the 
implications of that common peninsularity can never be 
evaded. Their mutual frontier is largely artificial ; 
the three rivers that are the life-blood of Portugal are 
Spanish for the larger part of their course. Cognate in 
race and language, in their agricultural and economic 
structure, in long centuries of social and political history, 
mutual goodwill and understanding are factors beyond 
price in their common prosperity. To that understand- 
ing the only obstacle in recent years has been the cleavage 
in political systems. ‘The establishment in Portugal of 
the Estado Novo in 1926 opened a new chapter in 
Peninsular relations, in virtue of the collaboration made 
possible with Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship in Spain. 
It bore speedy fruit in the settlement of a long-standing 
dispute over the waters of the Douro in 1927, in the 
report of a joint economic mission on the development 
of communications and reciprocal trade relations in 
1928, in an official visit of President Carmona to Spain 
in 1929. In 1930 Primo de Rivera fell, and his successors 
hastened to undo what they could of his achievement. 

That relations speedily worsened thereafter was not 
due to Portugal, whose dictatorship never has been nor 
can be militant beyond its borders. A large part of the 
trouble was that the Spanish Republic, that came so 
exultantly to overthrow a conspicuously successful dictator- 
ship, failed lamentably of success itself, while the neigh- 
bouring dictatorship continued to flourish. As Spain 
moved more and more to the Left, moreover, it became 
more and more combative towards its neighbour. In 
this, promptings from Moscow, mindful of the Portuguese 
attitude towards the question of her admission to the 
League of Nations, doubtless played their part. Portugal 
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does not forget that the bombs thrown at Almada in 
1931 came from a Spanish arsenal, and anyone who has 
lived in Spain under the Republic will remember the 
ostentatious welcomes regularly afforded to political 
refugees from Portugal. Spain believed itself possessed 
of the light, and, carried away by the sudden illumination, 
was anxious to spread it. Portugal knew itself possessed 
of a stable society, and, distrusting the miraculous in 
politics, was determined to retain it. The Portuguese- 
Spanish frontier has in consequence been of recent years 
one of the most nervous in Europe. A country of six 
million inhabitants, when suspicious of the intentions 
of its twenty million neighbours, does not take chances. 
In political thought the events of the last decade entitle 
the Portuguese—so readily considered even by the 
Spaniards to be mere unpractical dreamers, the Celts of 
Iberia—to claim themselves the true and only realists of 
the Peninsula. ‘They are no longer carried away, as the 
Spaniards so fatally and we so easily are, by catchwords, 
Democracy, liberty, progress are exceedingly relative 
values. It is glibly resounding to applaud the Inter- 
national Brigade as shouldering the onus of all free 
nations, in this tragic hour, for the defence of democracy 
and freedom. Those who know Spain and Spanish 
conditions, while withholding no atom of respect from 
such of its members as are honestly there in pursuit of 
an ideal, do not so speak. Foreign volunteers in the 
Spanish Government ranks are not fighting for ultimate 
truth and justice. They are fighting, some of them, fora 
political system in which, as they think, they believe; 
many of them because they were inveigled to Spain under 
gross misrepresentations by political agents with thei 
own ends to serve, and because once there they have 
been caught up in a maelstrom that precludes any 
vision of right or wrong. Equally the foreign volunteers 
on Franco’s side—there are some—are fighting for a 
cause in which, as they see it, they passionately believe. 
But it does not follow on either side that the issues are 
those they seem to be at a thousand miles’ remove. 
Political terms have doubtfully ever meant the same 
thing to the same people at different times; and more 
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doubtfully still, since in the last resort politics rests on 
individual and collective psychology, can they ever mean 
the same thing to different peoples even at the same time. 
The term “democracy”’ has been the most skilful weapon 
in the Spanish Government armoury. Foreign democrats 
who lived under the democracy of the Republic since 
1931, and more particularly just previous to 18 July, 
1936, may be excused if they have not rushed to lay down 
their lives in its defence since. At best the present 
War is a purely Spanish quarrel which had to come, 
and foreign intervention may more readily prolong it 
than change its outcome. Meanwhile, the bandying of 
words that have a known and relatively fixed content 
elsewhere, but not in Spain, serves but as a smoke- 
screen, and Liberty complains anew at the crimes 
committed in her name. 

Spain has passed through monarchy, dictatorship, and 
republic, and her last state is worse than the first. Political 
progress in evolution is largely a matter of getting 
the sequence right. Portugal’s experience has been 
monarchy, republic, dictatorship ; and from the haven 
of eleven years’ peaceful achievement she looks with 
sympathy and understanding at the agony of her neigh- 
bour. Dictatorship must come again to Spain too in the 
end. No one can delude himself any longer, if it was 
ever possible, into the belief that, should the Government 
win, a régime of liberty, fraternity, and equality will 
descend upon that unhappy country. Barcelona, with 
its civil war within a civil war, is in itself sufficient dis- 
proof. Every leader of the C.N.T. and of the F.A.I. is a 
potential dictator ; with respect to them every leader of 
the U.G.T. and of the P.O.U.M. is prepared, and may be 
forced, to be one. Should the International Brigade 
save “democracy” in Spain, its surviving members may 
come to be surprised at their handiwork. 

The issues become considerably clearer once such 
terms are got out of the way. Not dictatorship versus 
democracy, but dictatorship versus dictatorship, and 
more specifically dictatorship based on authority versus 
dictatorship based on irresponsibility : in a word, order 
versus chaos. Thus inevitably does all Portuguese 
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thought on the War come back to the keyword of the 
Estado Novo, order. Spain in its view embarked on 
the Second Republic because the disastrous lessons of the 
First had been forgotten ; because the dictatorship from 
which it fled had, by maintaining order as a matter of 
course, imposed on a nation of individualists an irksome 
discipline that political inexperience did not allow them 
to appraise in its vital relationship to the fabric of State. 
Had the Second Republic, that is to say, followed 
straightway on the monarchy, Spain would by now have 
realized the limits of the common capacity for politics, 
since become so tragically manifest, and an admitted 
need for order would soon have crystallized peacefully 
into an authoritarian form of government. Rather than 
admit now, however, the humiliation of defeat, the Left 
parties continue to batter their heads against the stone 
wall of fact and to invite destruction not only for them- 
selves but for Spain. Spain got the sequence wrong, and 
now in its self-will only the catharsis of tragedy can save 
it. Portugal overthrew its monarchy for a republic in 
1910, and attempted for sixteen years to prove the 
validity of the democratic faith under a Latin clime. 
The welter of confusion, corruption, and incompetence 
that accompanied the experience was proof conclusive 
that the State must seek order and profess responsibility 
above all things. 

“Why cannot England be more truly liberal in its 
Liberalism ?”” is a question often asked abroad. The 
belief in the universal application of our political system 
is clearly the quintessence of insularity. We rise in 
self-defence the moment Communism or Fascism seeks 
to interfere with the social and political structure we 
have developed according to our need down the centuries, 
and at the same time we would have the British Govern- 
ment take up arms against a sea of troubles in a vain 
attempt to impose our own system elsewhere. The 
assumption is considerable that democracy as we know it 
must be the ultimate and inevitable goal of the hom 
politicus everywhere. For a century we have got away 
with it. Now it seems we can do so no longer. We 
lament, naturally, the decrease of freedom on every hand, 
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but since freedom has in England been synonymous 
with order and progress, whereas in other countries it 
has often proved the antithesis, it clearly cannot be 
taken as the sole political criterion. “Liberty, what 
for ?”? Bukharin once asked of a Spanish visitor. When 
Spain has honestly asked herself and answered that 
question, as Portugal has, her difficulties will be within 
sight of solution. 

Democracy rests on the twin thesis that the individual 
is interested in self-government and that he is capable of 
self-government. The Second Spanish Republic, like 
the First, assumed both. The Portuguese Estado Novo 
rejects both. Governments and régimes are judged by 
results, and the two peoples are sufficiently akin to 
learn from each other’s experience. Together they 
prove once more the vital importance, and the in- 
tractability, of the human factor in politics. Because 
Spaniards are Spaniards, and for no other reason, 
democracy has failed in Spain. Because Portuguese are 
Portuguese, and for no other reason, the Estado Novo 
has succeeded in Portugal. The fact, basic and in- 
disputable, dissolves incidentally the fears that a Govern- 
ment victory would mean a Bolshevist Spain, or a Franco 
victory a Fascist or a Nazi Spain. Victory by either 
side will result in a Spanish Spain, with more or less 
promise of stability and achievement according as it 
develops in greater or less harmony with Spanish character 
and capacity. 

In the light of this the achievement of the Portuguese 
régime in the last eleven years may be related directly 
to two factors. In the first place, it has treated govern- 
ment not as an art at the mercy of any dilettante thrown 
up by electoral chance or careerism, but as a science that 
belongs properly to the specialist. ‘The Premier, Oliveira 
Salazar, is an economist by profession. ‘The Corporative 
Chamber, that must examine every proposal of legislation 
before it can be discussed by the National Assembly, is a 
body of technicians. ‘This, from an authoritarian State, 
is not so very dissimilar to the machinery of government in 
the home of liberty. It did not pass unnoticed abroad 
that when the spell of centuries was broken and England 
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had two Labour Governments, life—and government— 
went on very much as before. Spain, that studied the 
workings of the British Constitution before drafting its 
own in 1931, did not sense the explanation. Portugal haz, 
The individual in Portugal has no more temptation, as 
he has no more right, to meddle with the ship of State 
than a passenger on a liner has to interfere with the 
captain. If he can give proof of superior knowledge and 

roficiency, the way is open to him in a régime that has 
always invited constructive criticism. But that proof he 
must give. Destructive criticism, that leads the State 
nowhere, leads the critic to jail. 

The Estado Novo, in the second place, has practised 
from the beginning the principle recently given expression 
in English politics as the inevitability of gradualness, 
Carpers have sought to raise an indictment on the 
absence of startling results. The standard of living is 
still very low ; illiteracy continues rampant ; agricultural 
methods remain primitive ; free discussion of the régime 
is shackled: no miracles have been worked. The 
Government is not perturbed. It did not come to 
work miracles. What it did come to do it has done and is 
doing. Miracle-workers it knows of old; Spain knows 
them still. They work by decree, saying “‘Do this’’, and 
it is not done; ‘“This shall be so’’, and it is not so. It 
is easy to decree the abolition of illiteracy, the building of 
thousands of new schools, overnight. It is less easy to 
build them, still less easy to conjure up the trained 
teachers to staff them. ‘To pay for schools and teachers 
is a further problem, to forecast and make provision for 
the effects on the social and economic fabric is still another. 
The wise man counts the cost. 

Spain decreed with a will in the first years of the 
Republic. She decreed a new Heaven and a new Earth. 
Her Constitution was only less notable for its generous, 
pulsating promise of liberty and prosperity than for its 
complete unworkableness. The one thing for which 
provision was not made was for the Spaniard himself. 
The Spaniard did not change, and the Constitution has 
gone the way of all its predecessors. Portugal con- 
gratulates herself on her inability to point to a similar 
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record. By keeping out of the limelight she has kept in 
the running. Nothing has been promised that could 
not be achieved, nothing undertaken that could not be 
paid for. With a balanced economy, a cautious but 
persistent policy of social betterment, and sufficient out- 
let for all its energies within the confines of a still very 
considerable empire, the country represents an element 
of stability and peaceful purpose in present-day Europe. 
The Salazar Government will see to it that that stability 
and peace are not threatened from within. It is a 
European interest that they should not be threatened 
from without. 

Above all, it is a British interest. The Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty signed at Windsor on g May, 1386, 
“for ever”, remains the backbone of Portuguese foreign 
policy. But England’s failure to recognize more openly 
Portugal’s vital concern in the Spanish conflict, coming 
on top of a considerable period of apparent neglect, has 
caused an unfortunate impression, and misrepresenta- 
tions of her attitude in the British Press have been duly 
noted. ‘The consequence has been a great increase of 
German and Italian influence, to our detriment. Germany 
is now bold to proclaim that Portugal, after centuries of 
subservience, has at last thrown off her fetters—i.e. the 
English connexion. Lisbon knows perfectly well what 
the objectives of these nations are. Italy wants 
hegemony, not only in the Mediterranean, but among 
the Latin nations. Germany wants Angola. The 
Government would offer the strongest resistance to 
either, but first comes the country’s own independence 
and well-being. There is no attempt to disguise the fact, 
none the less, that the friendship and interest of England 
are infinitely more valuable. Portugal can still believe in 
our disinterestedness, as was shown delicately in her 
invitation to send British observers in connexion with 
the non-intervention agreement, while refusing to admit 
international control. She does not ask that England 
should depart from her attitude of strict neutrality 
towards the Spanish conflict; she wishes that English 
opinion were better informed on the issues and would 
pronounce more definitely in favour of those principles of 
Vol. 201 D 
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authority and order that both countries hold indispens- 
able to national and international well-being. It is to 
these that Portugal stands committed, not to Franco, 
or reaction, or any foreign political creed. If Franco in 
his more ambitious moments really dreams of a unitary 
Peninsula, and Portuguese visitors have returned with 
tales of maps about him that seemed to imply as much, 
this would become immediately apparent. 

That these principles should be vanquished in Spain 
Portugal holds to be impossible. Stalemate in the field 
may continue. Food shortage and internal strife may 
still tell more heavily against the Government than men 
and armaments. And the Portuguese remain firmly 
convinced that the logic of events is with them. Were 
the worst to happen, Portugal could make a good showing 
against external attack even without the English guaran- 
tee. Rearmament is proceeding apace, Germany supply- 
ing the material, and the new volunteer Portuguese 
Legion will be a weighty factor in any emergency. It is 
doubtful whether even a hostile Left Spain could unseat 
Salazar and the present régime. But war against 
Portugal is not conceivable, and short of defeat in war the 
Estado Novo appears to have little serious to fear. Opposi- 
tion there is within the country, but it is surreptitious, 
unco-ordinated, and, above all, unconstructive. Its 
clandestine sheets give no hope that they can offer in 
exchange anything better than a return to the worst 
evils of the old régime. On these Portugal as a nation 
has turned its back. It has put its hand to the plough. 
The furrow is a long one, and the oxen are slow, but they 
will plough it to the end in due course, and they will 
plough it straight. 


WiLitiaMm C. ATKINSON. 
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THE NEO-PLATONIST ATTACK ON 
CHRISTIANITY 


HE situation of the Catholic Church in these 
times and in the future immediately before us is 
often alleged to resemble that of the same Church in the 
Roman Empire. It is, I think, misleading to regard this 
parallel as too exact or to force correspondences between 
every detail of modern and Roman Imperial civilization. 
There are fundamental differences between this apostate 
and atheist world and that pagan and pious one. But, 
though the two worlds, taken each as a whole, are 
profoundly dissimilar, interesting and important com- 
parisons can be drawn between certain features of them 
taken in isolation. It is a commonplace that one of 
the most striking features of our times 1s the revival of the 
classical conception of the Absolute State. It is perhaps 
not so widely realized that certain powerful religious 
tendencies in the modern world have much in common 
with the pagan philosophies of the later Roman Empire, 
that is with the Neo-Platonists and their Graeco-Egyptian 
“poor relations” the authors of the Hermetic literature. 
The ordinary man at the present time is not pagan 
in the same sense as the ordinary man of the Roman 
Empire. But there are many philosophers, divines, and 
leaders of the people among us who are pagan in the 
essentials of their thought in just the same sense as 
Porphyry, the greatest anti-Christian apologist of the 
old religion. The Deutsche Christen and the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference do not at first sight appear to 
have much in common. But they both show a strong 
tendency to assert what is the basic principle of all 
paganism : the organic unity of God, man, and Nature. 
They share with other modern religious movements a 
repugnance to the traditional Christian doctrines of sin 
and grace, of the Fall and the Atonement, of the unique 
authority of Revelation and the need for a bridge to cross 
the gulf between man and God. There are many 
stages on the road of modern religion. But I do not 
think there can be much doubt as to where that road 
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leads. Its end is a sort of mystical humanism ; and, 
whether this humanism is liberal and pacifist or racial 
and aggressively nationalist, its theological basis is the 
same. It rests on a belief in God as the Universal Spirit 
pervading and directing the cosmos, manifest in all life; 
and a belief in man as by nature and not by grace the 
child of God, able to attain to God directly by means 
of the divinity within him, needing no revelation other 
than his own nature and the world around him, and no 
external sacramental supplementing of his own spiritual 
potentialities. 

There is in this system an unbroken continuity between 
creator and creature, God and man. It does not really 
allow room for a Redeemer, a special and exclusive 
Revelation, a Church with unique and divine authority. 
In it there can be no “supernaturalism” or “other- 
worldliness”’, no sharp opposition between the highest 
values of this world and the values of heaven. Now 
this is a precise description of the type of religious 
thought which finds its highest expression in the Enneads 
of Plotinus and which pervades the treatises of the 
Corpus Hermeticum. It is the last and completest 
manifestation of what may be called the “‘cosmocentrism” 
and “continuism” of pagan philosophy and religion. It 
is therefore not without interest, and may indeed be of 
practical value, to study the determined and highly 
intelligent literary attack on Christianity in the interests 
of Neo-Platonist paganism of which the protagonists 
were Porphyry and the Emperor Julian; for though in 
Julian we see the beginnings of the degeneration of 
Neo-Platonism into theosophy and magic, he is at one 
with his greater predecessors on the fundamentals of 
theology. The whole of the anti-Christian work of 
Porphyry and most of those of Julian have perished, But 
it is possible from fragments, allusions, and the works 
of their Christian opponents to get a fair idea of their 
main arguments.* 

Porphyry, as far as we can tell from the allusions to his 


*Cp. T. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists, ch. 8, ‘““‘The Polemic against 
Christianity’, a very able summary of these arguments, with references 
to the original sources, by a convinced Neo-Platonist and anti-Christian. 
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anti-Christian polemic that have survived and from his 
other writings, must have been distinguished from Julian 
by his exclusively philosophical standpoint. He was 
not like the Emperor actively concerned to organize a 
pagan “counter-Church”’, nor did he feel it incumbent 
upon him to defend the various local and national cults 
of paganism. He was a representative of the exclusive, 
arrogant, aristocratic intellectualism of the Platonist 
school. For him, as for his master Plotinus, contact 
with the God within us is secured by a process exclu- 
sively intellectual, even if it leads to a union transcending 
intellect. Hence it can only be attained by a small 
minority of philosophers. ‘The masses of intellectually 
and spiritually inferior persons are excluded from any 
chance of spiritual perfection and abandoned to the 
worship of the daemones, the host of good and evil 
Powers of the Air. His method of attack on Christianity 
was characteristic. It consisted in a vigorous and well- 
informed rationalist criticism of the Bible, particularly 
of the Old Testament. The object of this was to discredit 
the claim of the Christians to a divinely inspired revela- 
tion taking the place of philosophy as a means to the 
knowledge of God. Porphyry was extremely sceptical, 
with entire justification, of all the innumerable “special 
divine revelations’, Gnostic, ““Chaldaean”’, ““Hermetic’’, 
and so forth, with which the world of the third and 
fourth centuries was filled, and which the later Neo- 
Platonists, including Julian, accepted with grovelling 
credulity. The dominant feature of this attack on 
Christianity was probably a defence of the natural 
reason, the continuity of natural and supernatural, and 
the doctrine of the Divine naturally present in man 
in its purest and most philosophical form. 

We know a good deal more about Julian’s attack on 
Christianity. His great work Against the Christians has 
perished, but has been brilliantly reconstructed by 
C. J. Neumann from St. Cyril of Alexandria’s counter- 
attack. There are several allusions in his surviving 
writings to features of Christian doctrine and practice 
which he particularly disliked. His surviving works 
too, as a whole, supplemented by other information, 
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especially that of Ammianus Marcellinus, give us a 
remarkably clear idea of his personality, view of the 
world, and general and religious policy. To modern 
ideas he presents a curious mixture of superstitious 
piety and extreme rationalism. It seems strange to 
find this theosophical preacher, this seeker after oracles, 
this initiate into many mysteries, directing an attack on 
Christianity so extremely modern in its general outline 
and in many of its details. But when we come to study 
his religious background his oddity disappears and he is 
revealed as in fact more normal, less out of touch with 
the general religion of natural man, than the modern 
figures with which I am trying to compare him. 

First of all we must remember that paganism had no 
dogma and no Church. Orthodoxy was a matter of 
ritual conformity, not of the acceptance of any particular 
explanation of the rites or of the gods towards whom 
they were directed. The field was thus left clear for 
philosophy. It is true that by the time of Julian the 
dialogues of Plato, notably the Timaeus, and also numerous 
oracles and “revelations” of the gods, had been elevated 
to all mtents and purposes into infallible scriptures. 
But given the absence of an authoritative interpreting 
body and the prevalence of allegorical interpretation this 
did not restrict philosophy very seriously.* We must 
remember also what the point at issue between Julian 
and the whole pagan or humanist world-view, on the 
one hand, and the Catholic Church on the other really 
was. In our own times, in this country and in Germany, 
the issue is confused by the fact that most Modernism 
has a Protestant ancestry. It also benefits, in com- 
parison with Julian, by the modern scientific rejection 
of magic, but tends to pour away the baby with the 
bath by showing a dualistic horror of the idea that 
spirit can work through material means. We therefore 
normally and rather superficially tend to think of 
Modernism or religious humanism as associated with a 

* On the other hand, the later Neo-Platonists, including Julian, do try 
to exalt their confused tradition into an authoritative body of revealed 
dogma. It is not altogether possible to reconcile Julian the philosophical 


opponent of Christianity with Julian the devotee of the “‘Hymns” to 
Helios and the Mother of the Gods. 
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dislike of all effective ritual, a tendency to reduce sacra- 
ments to mere symbols or to reject them altogether, and 
a rejection of elaborate realist metaphysics of the Neo- 
Platonist type. But the pagan, the religious humanist 
of the Roman Empire, had none of these modern 
prejudices. 

Plotinus, with his spasms of extreme dualism and his 
insistence that the very core of reality lay within the 
soul of man and that no external, material means could 
help him in his search for it, was closer to the Protestant- 
Modernist position; so also were the authors of the 
Hermetica. Julian represents a cruder, more popular 
form of religious humanism. But his theological position 
is fundamentally that of Plotinus. The theory of 
“sympathy”, of the cosmos as an organic whole, upon 
which the whole of the later Neo-Platonic quasi-magical 
“sacramental system” was based, plays an important 
part in the Enneads. It is a system which depends, not 
on the free gift of grace by a transcendent God to 
redeem a helpless fallen humanity, but on the use of 
certain natural connexions between the different levels 
of being of the organic universe which stretches unbroken 
from God to man. 

We now come to the details of Julian’s attack on 
Christianity. Like Porphyry, he laid most stress on 
Biblical criticism. Also like Porphyry, and like Celsus 
the Platonist and opponent of Origen, his object was to 
disprove the claims of Judaism and Christianity to be 
uniquely true religions, the only revelation of God. 
For him all the national religions, of Jews, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Syrians, were on the same footing. Their 
myths and ritual were all manifestations of universal 
religious truths which were understood in their fulness 
by philosophy alone. The Catholic claims to him were 
simply an unjustified attempt to exalt one section of 
human religion above all others. From this comes his 
anxiety to show that the Jewish sacred books contained 
nothing that had not been expressed rather better by the 
Greek philosophers. For the same reason he carefully 
pointed out everything that seemed absurd or improbable 
in Jewish tradition. Most important point of all, he 
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tried to show that Christianity, so far from being the 
fulfilment of the Jewish religion, was inferior to and 
incompatible with it. 

Some details of his criticism are strikingly modern. 
He asserts that the Synoptic writers never claimed that 
Jesus was God. This was an innovation of John’s—made 
for the curious reason that he had heard of the cult 
which the tombs of Peter and Paul were receiving at 
Rome. This suggests a consideration of an interesting 
point in the attack on Christianity, namely Julian’s 
extreme objection to the cult of the relics of the saints. 
This seems at first sight an extremely illogical position 
for an admirer of Hellenic antiquity, in which the cult 
of heroes’ graves played such a large part. But we 
must remember that, as soon as ancient Greek religion 
became interested in the soul, it came to the conclusion 
that what was before all else to be desired and sought 
after was deliverance from the body. Even when 
material means were used, escape from the material 
was sought for. This is particularly marked in the 
paganism of the later Roman Empire and especially in 
Neo-Platonism. Salvation was not salvation of the 
whole man from sin, but of the soul from the material 
world. Hence, while the spirits of good men deified 
might be venerated, it seemed wicked folly to venerate 
the useless, hampering, perhaps positively evil wrappings 
of matter from which they had escaped.* ‘The doctrines 
of the Incarnation and of the Resurrection of the body, 
with all the doctrines and practices depending from 
them, were, and still are, among the very greatest 
difficulties which a religious pagan found in the way 
of his acceptance of Christianity. 

Another feature of Julian’s attack on Christianity 
which seems illogical is his extreme objection to the 
doctrine of baptism as washing away sins. What right, 
we may say, has this mystery-initiate, this tauroboliatus, 
“renatus in aeternum’ in the bath of bull’s blood, to 
attack the Christian sacrament and claim that the 
doctrine of grace freely given in the sacramental act 


* This attitude, of course, never became as dominant in popular as it 
did in philosophical religion. 
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puts a premium on wickedness ? It is, moreover, just 
the particular abuse of the sacrament which Julian had 
much in mind, the custom of deferring baptism to the 
hour of death, which, at least to an anti-Christian 
observer, would seem to bear the closest analogy to the 
crude acceptance by the majority of pagans of mystery- 
initiation as an automatic passport to eternity. But I 
think there is more reason for Julian’s attitude than 
appears. For any pagan who got beyond the crudely 
magical attitude to the mystery ceremonies they became 
not so much free gifts of grace to the hopelessly un- 
deserving as well-merited helps on the way for the good 
and pious man engaged in saving himself. Goodness 
was, for the most spiritual pagans, a necessary condition 
for the efficacy of the saving rites, not a consequence 
of them. ‘There is no trace in paganism of the idea 
that man’s fallen nature is helpless by itself and can only 
become good by the operation of sanctifying grace. 
The salvation obtained, too, was not so much from sin 
as from dangers after death and from detention in the 
lower, material world. It was a liberation of the spirit 
into a higher order of existence. 

Within the Neo-Platonic and Hermetic traditions 
this attitude was even more strongly held. Plotinus. 
Porphyry, and the popular theologians of the early 
Hermetica reject all external means of salvation. ‘The 
Divinity is within the spirit of man. The later Neo- 
Platonists also believed that man could save himself ; 
but they accepted external means as helpful to salvation, 
Their attitude to such means was therefore magical to a 
much greater extent than that of many of the better 
sort of mystery-devotee. [Illustrations of it may be 
found in the treatise of Iamblichus, De Mysterits, and 
in a late Hermetic work, the Asclepius. In these writings 
men work on the gods through the laws of sympathy 
in the cosmos. The gods do not give grace to men. 

I have dwelt on these subsidiary features of Julian’s 
attack on Christianity at some length because they throw 
a good deal of light on his own religious position. But 
the main feature of his polemic, as was said above, was 
his attack on the doctrine of Divine revelation. He 
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expends all his energies to prove that there is not, as 
the Christians claim, a steady progress of revelation to 
one nation chosen out from all others, moving on through 
the Patriarchs and Prophets to its culmination in the 
New Testament and the teaching of the Church, Instead, 
he offers us the picture of one national religion only 
distinguished from others by its arrogant and unchari- 
table attitude towards them; and of a sect of that 
national religion which has separated itself so com- 
pletely from its parent as to have lost all claim to 
continuity ; a sect, moreover, which has rejected the most 
salutary provisions of the Old Law while exaggerating 
its cantankerous attitude to other religions. 

In the polemic of Porphyry and Julian that tradition 
of later paganism which finds its supreme expression in 
the philosophy of Plotinus acknowledges the existence 
of the Catholic Church and makes clear its fundamental 
objections to Her. I do not think the whole pagan 
position can be better summed up than in two quota- 
tions, one dealing with Revelation and the other with 
Grace and the Sacraments. ‘They are taken from 
T. Whittaker’s Lhe Neo-Platonists, pp. 153-4, and 
A. D. Nock’s admirable Conversion, p. 249. This is 
Whittaker’s statement of the teaching of Julian: 


Divine government is not through a special society teaching an 
authoritative doctrine, but through the order of the visible 
universe and all the variety of civic and national institutions in the 
world. The underlying harmony of these is to be sought by free 
examination, which is philosophy. 


I think I have heard echoes of this teaching, more or 
less distinct, in the words of defenders of the idea of a 
National Church. And this is Nock’s judgement, made 
in the course of a long and balanced study of the relation 
between Christianity and paganism : 


Paganism stood for the deliverance of the real self, aided by 
sacrament and system, but having in the last resort within itself 
the means of salvation and struggling for immortality in bliss as a 
prize to be won by those who had wished to live in accordance 
with virtue and succeeded. Christianity stood for the redemption 
and resurrection of the whole as an entity containing higher 
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elements, helpless in itself, but capable by divine favour of re- 
ceiving salvation, and destined at the end to become a glorified 
unity. The issue is after all the doctrine of grace. The genius of 
Christianity lies on the side of Augustine, the genius of paganism 
on the side of Pelagius. 


I have not written this article in order to maintain 
that the later paganism of the Roman Empire was a 
religion utterly un-Christian, that is to say unreligious. 
Like all religions, and in a greater degree than many, 
it contains truth ; and there is no doubt that in a great 
number of ways it acted as a preparation for the Gospel. 
Still less do I wish to represent Plotinus, immeasurably 
the greatest of the Neo-Platonists and worthy to be 
ranked with Plato and Aristotle, as an entirely anti- 
Christian force. He is more truly than Plato or Aristotle 
the pagan father of Christian philosophy. ‘Through 
St. Augustine and Boéthius the Christian world of the 
West has drawn great riches of wisdom from the Enneads. 
A serious student of Plotinus is, however, compelled to 
admit that one reason for the vast extent of his influence 
is his inconsistency. What a man finds of value to 
himself in the Enneads depends very much on what 
philosophical and religious inheritance he brings to them. 

Paganism remains paganism however much good a 
Christian may find in it; and a paganism which has 
become conscious of the existence of the Church, or has 
been reborn from a decaying Christian tradition, is the 
most formidable enemy of Christianity because it is a 
consciously anti-Christian religion. I have tried to show 
what form this anti-Christian religion has taken in 
Europe. It is the religion which claims that the Divine 
is in the world naturally in the fullest measure that 
man can need ; and that the mystery of God is naturally 
continuous with and accessible to the human spirit. It 
maintains that man has within his own nature the 
power to attain his last end, that it is not something 
supernatural that must be won through the Divine 
self-sacrifice and the gifts of revelation and grace. It is 
a religion still flourishing today. It can take many 
forms, allying itself with theosophy and magic in Julian 
in the fourth century, with humanitarian Protestantism 
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and scientific enlightenment in modern England, with a 
brutal nationalism in the “positive Christians” of modern 
Germany. It is the inspiration of most of the attacks 
on Christian and Catholic orthodoxy that we in this 
country have to deal with. It is quite possible that 
under the name of True Christianity this paganism will 
become the official religion of that English totalitarian 
State based upon free milk and birth-control clinics that 
Mr. Christopher Dawson foresees. Caesar is coming 
back, and he is bringing his philosophers with him. 


A. H. ArmstrRonc. 











THE CENTENARY OF MRS. FITZHERBERT 


(In the October issue Mr. Leslie will publish a series of 
hitherto unknown letters from Mrs. Fitzherbert.) 


Memoir of Charles Fames Fox. By Lord John Russell. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party. By Lord Holland. (Vol. II.) 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert: with an account of her marriage 
with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George 
the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Langdale. (Richard 
Bentley. 1856.) 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. By W. H. Wilkins. (Two 
volumes. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1905.) 

The Marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert. By Father Thurston, S.J. 
(Reprinted from the Month of January 1906.) 


eae Centenary of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s death has not 
passed unnoticed. It coincides with the Centenary 
of the Victorian era. Within a few weeks during the 
spring of 1837 a maiden princess ascended the Throne 
and a venerable old lady passed away at Brighton sur- 
rounded by the respect of the Catholic community and 
the curiosity of the public. She had figured in the 
romance of an Heir Apparent to the Throne. She had 
been secretly married to a Prince of Wales. She had as 
nearly proved his civil and political (shall we say his 
regal ?) undoing as she certainly had been his moral 
salvation. It was true that George the Fourth, as 
Prince, had risked his future Throne by entering into any 
form of matrimonial bond with her. She had certainly 
put her public reputation into jeopardy in order to give 
him the love and the fulfilment of passion which he 
had so ardently desired. 

Needless to say it would be impossible to discuss her 
case, her life, and her religious character in so august and 
orthodox a periodical as the Dusiin Review were it 
not an article of Catholic honour and of proven history 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert was the moral and canonical wife 
of King George the Fourth. Such terms as “concubine” 
and “‘mistress’, which for a century and a half have 
been unashamedly attached to her name in irresponsible 
memoirs and ill-informed periodicals, fall utterly to the 
ground. Under the feet of the chivalrous as well as of 
61 
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the orthodox let them perish! Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
not the legal wife of her husband, for she was married 
to the Prince in flat contradiction of the Law of England. 
The Law of England is largely based upon the Law of 
God, but it is not always in perfect agreement. But the 
Royal Marriage Act was one which Catholics could and 
must accept, for it was none of their business and could 
hardly conceivably touch their interests or collide with 
their beliefs. It forbade any member of the Royal 
Family to marry without the consent of the reigning 
sovereign. It must have seemed inconceivable that any 
member of the Royal House (much less the Heir to the 
Throne) should dream of marrying not only a commoner 
but a Catholic: but that was the fantastic truth—so 
appalling to the honest Protestant mind of the eighteenth 
century that any deception seemed justifiable to avoid 
the shock which the facts would have given to the 
public. The Royal Marriage Act was the guileless 
device of a most well-meaning king for the proper 
perpetuation of his dynasty by channels of approved 
alliance. It proved disastrous in many ways. The 
hearts of princes are neither to be coerced nor dissuaded 
by Act of Parliament. 

Most of the facts of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life are known 
with historical precision, thanks to Charles Langdale’s 
chivalrous memoirs and to W. H. Wilkins’ two volumes 
of comprehensive study. One point in mystery has 
been left open, and that is the very delicate and impor- 
tant one concerning the issue of Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
her husband. This perhaps can never be settled. Her 
life was simple and domestic until she chanced to meet 
the Prince. Her maiden name, Mary Anne Smythe, 
was scarcely romantic, although she came of the ancient 
and much intermarried Catholic bloods. She was born 
in 1756 and was immediately celebrated for her beauty. 
She was likened to the White Rose of England and had 
she been educated a Protestant would have undoubtedly 
made a very noble match. In modern days she would 
no doubt have secured a great notoriety in the photo- 
graphic Press and soon figured in the vulgar advertise- 
ments which ladies of title offer to the manufactured 
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aids to beauty. Even so her nature would never have 
allowed her to challenge such a publicity except in the 
cause of charity. By her religion and disposition she 
seemed doomed to the happy obscurity and prayerful 
retirement which awaited all daughters of the penalized 
Faith. 

Her beauty caused her to be noticed immediately, and 
we must believe that it was for reasons of security rather 
than of romance that she was led to accept the hands 
of two elderly suitors in succession. In 1775 she married 
Edward Weld of Lulworth Castle, who died childless 
during the same year. His brother was already provided 
with a virtuous and extensive family including the future 
Cardinal Weld. In 1778 she allied herself with Thomas 
Fitzherbert of Swmnerton. In each case she had chosen 
a bridegroom from an ancient and historical family in 
the annals of the Faith. 

In three years Mr. Fitzherbert was dead, .and his widow, 
not yet twenty-five years of age, was left well provided 
for. Before she was thirty she met the Prince Charming 
of the day. The details of their astounding relations and 
mutual attraction are largely tradition. It is unimpor- 
tant whether they met in the box of Lady Sefton at the 
Opera or by the riverside. The Prince was instantly 
carried away by a passion rare even in the susceptible 
House of Brunswick. Her gentleness and goodness 
appealed fatally to a prince who only knew women 
through their allurements and endeavours to entice 
him. Mrs. Fitzherbert was a type of feminine character 
that he had never met before. Fatal their relations were 
bound to prove because any honourable conditions open 
to them were bound to be illegal and charged with 
considerable peril to themselves, to their friends or 
relations concurring, and not least to the religious body 
of which Mrs. Fitzherbert was an honoured and 
honourable member. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert cannot have made any efforts to 
ensnare the gay and gallivanting Prince. For her it was 
an honour and an amusement to come into his presence. 
She was genuinely fond of a Society which was then 
illustrious and cultured and far from easy to enter. He 
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was the acknowledged head of that Society. He was 
brilliant, dazzling, and in those days well-meaning. If 
not a virtuous he was at least an intelligent prince. In 
politics he was a Whig, which would correspond to Liberal 
or advanced opinions in later times. He was the pivot 
not only for the beaux and dandies of his age but for the 
men of letters and genius. The friend of Charles Fox 
and the crony of Sheridan could not have been 
intellectually contemptible. At the same time it was 
difficult to say whether he was subject to more harm 
from his male or female acquaintances. From his man 
companions he was learning the pleasures of the gambling 
club as well as of conviviality. What alarmed the King, 
his father, most was a tendency to imbibe Radical opinions 
from Charles James Fox. 

Whatever influences he was enduring from the opposite 
sex, the Prince was immediately puzzled and delighted 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert. She offered no nets and showed 
no desire to bring him into the slavery that less prin- 
cipled women desired to impose upon him. Whereas 
other women pursued him, Mrs. Fitzherbert was always 
the reverse. When she discovered that his ardour 
demanded satisfaction, she avoided and finally fled him. 
No greater proof of her character can be quoted than her 
flight to friends on the Continent, where she nursed her 
widowhood, at a time when the Prince was her declared 
admirer and every door in Society had begun to open 
wider and wider to her in consequence. 

It has been said of her that she was “sensible without 
being clever and fascinating rather than seductive”. 
She was equalled by many in beauty and exceeded by 
even more in wit, but she carried a character which 
marked her out amongst the Prince’s friends. As soon as 
the Prince found that she was unwilling to enter into the 
golden fetters that he offered, he made signal efforts to 
meet her conscience. Mrs. Fitzherbert had declared 
early (and we have every reason for believing that the 
words were hers) that, although she was not considerable 
enough a personage to become Princess of Wales, still she 
was of more importance than a royal mistress, The 
Prince was rendered desperate and succeeded in entrap- 
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ping her at first into a purely mock marriage. His 
friends represented to her that he had severed an artery 
and was likely to die unless Mrs, Fitzherbert imme- 
diately came to Carlton House. He afterwards declared 
that he had fallen on his sword for her. She insisted on 
being accompanied by the Duchess of Devonshire, who 
was fetched at the last moment. A ludicrous ceremony 
was performed at the bedside with a ring but without 
ministers of religion. ‘The Prince then allowed the 
surgeons to bind the wound, the scar of which was well 
known to Mrs. Fitzherbert in later years. The Duchess 
departed to Devonshire House, and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
returned to her house near where the Marble Arch stands 
today, without really knowing where her reputation had 
landed. During the hours of recollection which followed 
she realized that though the ring had enclosed her finger 
the halter had descended upon her neck. Accordingly she 
stifled all social ambitions and passed into honourable 
exile. She sincerely hoped that his ardour would collapse 
or his passions turn towards less impossible channels. 
She hoped in vain, for he pursued her by entreaties, by 
couriers, and the deputyship of friends. 

The Prince now realized that Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
anxious to spare him the necessity of devising a marriage 
which would cause him the forfeiture of the Crown. 
But her absence drove him into fits of frenzy, which roused 
the scorn of the King and the anxieties of his friends. 
He wrote letters to her of surpassing length. She 
recorded one of over thirty pages. These epistles arrived 
by courier and were difficult to answer. All that he 
had been able to obtain by his ardent suit had been a 
promise that at least she would marry no one but himself. 
The Prince had persuaded himself that his father would 
connive at the marriage once it was accomplished. He 
himself intended to repeal the Royal Marriage Act as 
soon as he attained the Throne. He lived in a fool’s 
paradise. For a year Mrs. Fitzherbert endured the 
griefs of exile as well as the constant entreaties of the 
Prince to return to England. By this time she realized 
that her own love was responding to his, and when he 
offered to meet her scruples by a form of suitable 
Vol. 201 E 
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marriage she no longer felt she had a right to remain 
abroad. Once again she was informed that the life a; 
well as the health of her future King depended on her 
actions. Not many women would have stayed away 
from her friends and enjoyments so long, apart from a 
dazzling prospect. 

Could she have done more? Obviously she had 
begun to decide that she had done enough. The Prince 
offered her any terms of marriage, and she was willing 
to accept the minimum which fortunately for her, before 
the days of the Ne Temere decree and of modern matri- § 
monial legislation, constituted a minimum indeed. It is 
unlikely that the arrangements were made until Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s return to England and even then only by 
word of mouth, but the promise had been made. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert asked for a private ceremony sufh- 
cient to content her confessor, and this the Prince 
had gladly promised but on condition that everything | 
remained a secret until after his death. Secrecy, they 
both felt, would cover a multitude of indiscretions. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert ran the risk of scandalizing her fellow- 
Catholics, to whom she could never communicate the 
terms under which she was living with the Prince. 
He ran even greater and more direful risks, for by any 
alliance with a Catholic he promptly forfeited the 
Throne. It was not merely the Royal Marriage Act 
which impeded the fateful couple, but the Act of 
Succession embodying the civil and religious stability of 
the realm. The Constitution was downright Protestant, 
but Catholics were only too glad to accept it, provided 
they were allowed their small place in the sun. It must 
be remembered that at this time Catholic Emancipation 
was in the distant future. There was toleration without 
any rights. If such a marriage as was secretly threatened 
became public, it was possible that even toleration might 
be rescinded. 

To no one were the dangers and difficulties more } 
present than to Fox, who foresaw that the future of the 
Whig Party was bound up in the success and prestige of 
the Prince. The thought that the Prince eventually might 
be compelled to leave the country instead of succeeding 
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to the Throne and live a seedy semi-royal existence with 
an illegal wife was such as to alarm and horrify the 
leader. of the Whigs, who was already looking forward 
to a Premiership after the death of the worthy but 
bitterly anti-Whig George the Third. The feelings of 
Fox account for the famous letter which he wrote 
towards the end of 1785 when it became apparent that 
the Prince was preparing a private ceremony. Fox’s 
letter became the historical document bringing Mrs. 
Fitzherbert into the realm of history. Hitherto she had 
been a legend, perhaps not more than a subject for high 
gossip. ‘The letter appeared mutilated in an important 
sentence in Lord Holland’s Memoirs. Mr. Langdale, in 
answering the unfortunate insinuations which Lord 
Holland permitted himself to make, printed the letter 
in full under the date of 10 December, 1785. Certain 
passages remain relevant in any discussion of the 
ceremony. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had returned on the eve of this 
letter, and Fox pointed out that she had made no pro- 
fession of a change in her religion and proceeded : 


If there should be a doubt about her previous conversion, 
consider the circumstances in which you stand. The King not 
feeling for you as a father ought: the Duke of York professedly 
his favourite and likely to be married agreeably to the King’s 
wishes: the nation full of its old prejudices against Catholics, 
and justly dreading all disputes about succession—in all these 
circumstances your enemies might take such advantage as I 
shudder to think of: and though your generosity might think 
no sacrifice too great to be made to a person whom you love so 
entirely, consider what her reflections must be in such an event 
and how impossible it would be for her ever to forgive herself. 


And again in a passage of almost anguished considera- 
tion the Prince’s friend pointed out : 


that arguments will be drawn from the circumstances of the 
concealed Marriage against the public one. It will be said, that 
a woman who has lived with you as your wife without being so, 
is not fit to be Queen of England: and thus the very thing 
that is done for the sake of her reputation will be used against 
it: and what would make this worse would be, the Marriage 
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being known (though not officially communicated to Parliament), 
it would be impossible to deny the assertion: whereas, if there 
was no Marriage, I conclude your intercourse would be carried 
on, as it ought, in so private a way as to make it wholly incon- 
sistent with decency or propriety for any one in public to hazard 
a suggestion. 





In many ways an admirable letter, it carried this 
suggestion which was unworthy to a degree in the case 
of a lady like Mrs. Fitzherbert. The words we have 
quoted in the last passage were omitted in Lord John 
Russell’s memoir of Fox as well as a further most unfor- 
tunate suggestion that he would “‘prefer any other species 
of connection with you to one leading to such misery 
and mischief”. ‘The lamentable drift in these words 
was only too clear, and the Prince in a moment of 
enthusiastic chivalry decided to cut the Gordian Knot, 
if such a paradoxical metaphor can be permitted of a 
ceremony more often connected with the binding 
of aknot. He decided to marry Mrs. Fitzherbert within 
the week. This was not wholly a sudden resolve. The 
possibilities had been carefully considered. As Mr. 
Langdale wrote: ‘“‘What then were the inducements 
held out to Mrs. Fitzherbert, which brought her back 
to England ? What but an offer of marriage made by | 
the Prince in spite of the earnest remonstrances of his 
friend and adviser Mr. Fox ?” 

Meantime the Prince answered Fox in a letter which 
was chiefly a promise to swim or sink with his political 
friends the Whigs. ‘The matter of vital concern to 
them was alluded to in a couple of sentences: ‘Make 
yourself easy, my dear friend. Believe me, the world 
will now soon be convinced, that there not only is, but 
never was, any grounds for these reports, which of late 
have been so malevolently circulated.” With this 
missive in his pocket Fox slept quietly for a few days. 
It was dated from Carlton House on Sunday morning, 
11 December, 1785. On Thursday, 15 December, the 
Prince married Mrs. Fitzherbert in her own drawing- 
room in the presence of her uncle, Mr. Errington, and 


her brother, Jack Smythe. 
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The question equally interesting to Catholic and 
Protestant is: who was the minister who performed the 
rite, and what was the liturgy used ? Recently there has 
been some desire to prove the presence of Catholic clergy. 
Of this neither Mrs. Fitzherbert’s character nor the 
validity of the marriage has need. ‘There is not a 
scintilla of proof that a Father O’Leary or other priest 
was present. There is full evidence in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
handwriting that she was united to the Prince by the 
Protestant Mr. Burt of Twickenham. The Prince 
had taken soundings in other and more reputable direc- 
tions. ‘Two Protestant clergymen, including Parson 
Johnnes Knight, had flatly refused, aware that the penalty 
for marrying or abetting the marriage of the Heir to the 
Crown was that for High Treason. Mr. Robert Burt 
was familiar already with prison life as he had suffered 
incarceration for debt. ‘The sum of five hundred pounds 
was too great a temptation, and he performed a ceremony 
which he confessed to his family on his deathbed—six 
years later. 

This was a valid marriage in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
conscience. The legislation of the Council of Trent had 
never been proclaimed in England. The modern 
discipline of the Church was non-existent, and Catholics 
married by the ministers of the State were totally 
inapprehensive of any invalidity of their marriage. 
Strange as it may seem to many, Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
satisfied with the minimum of terms offered to her, and 
when her marriage was called in question on the Catholic 
side it was confirmed privately from Rome. Both the 
Pope and Queen Caroline agreed in describing George 
the Fourth as “Mrs. Fitzherbert’s husband”’. 

But the greatest curiosity was aroused, and, though 
Fox denied the marriage in the Commons, for over a 
century there was no proof one way or another. An 
interesting letter appeared in The Times of 4 April, 1856, 
signed from Paris by “A. Saxagemain”, to say that : 


In addition to the presence of her relations, Messrs. Errington 
and Smith [Smythe] there were present a Protestant Clergyman 
and a Roman Catholic Priest who severally officiated according 
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to the form of their different Churches. The Protestant Minister 
was the Rev. Johnnes Knight, Rector of Welling, who was living 
in 1850, then nearly 85 years of age. The Catholic Priest who 
was also Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Confessor was named Michell and 
I have reason to believe that the ceremony of marriage was to 
appease the lady’s religious scruples, twice duly performed on the 
same day, although be it remembered all parties must have 
been aware that by the Marriage Act of Feb. 20, 1772 the 
union was void in law. 


If Mrs. Fitzherbert had thought that a Catholic 
priest was necessary to her marriage she would have 
found one and have made a record amongst the papers 
which she deposited in Coutts’ Bank to maintain her 
character with posterity, should it ever be called in 
question. 

That famous box of papers remained under the seals 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lords Stourton and 
Albemarle. It was opened with the permission of 
King Edward VII, and Mr. W. H. Wilkins was allowed 
to publish the marriage licence (from which Mrs. 
Fitzherbert had scissored the names of the two witnesses 
in order to save them from any process of Law) and the 
Will which George the Fourth had written in her favour 
acknowledging her as his true wife. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had also preserved the name of the clergyman who had 
performed the service. It was indubitably Mr. Robert 
Burt. These and other papers in the box were removed 
by Lord Knollys, who represented the King at the 
opening of the box in Coutts’ Bank. The papers were 
then stored in the archives at Windsor Castle, where 
they remain to this day. 

In the following letter Mr. Wilkins described to Lady 
Constance Leslie, daughter of Minnie Seymour, the 
opening of the box: 


Feb. 15, 1905. 
On Friday last I went with Lord Knollys to Coutts and he 
opened the packet. There were a great many more papers than 
we expected to find in it and it ended by his sealing the packet 
up again and taking the papers off to Buckingham Palace. He 
said he couldn’t possibly decide on his own responsibility ; the 
King must see them and he would then let me know. Up till now 
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I have heard nothing further. What there was in the packet that 
flurried Lord Knollys so much I don’t know—he said it couldn’t 
possibly be published. 

The certificate of marriage was there, also a letter of George IV 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert forty-four pages long—also a copy of the 
letter which she wrote to him on his deathbed and a great many 
more papers of which I know nothing. The list printed in 
Langdale’s book is therefore not correct. I said I would be 
content if they gave me the marriage certificate, the letter of the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony and Lord Knollys said 
he would communicate with me about it. That is all I can tell 
you and it isn’t very satisfactory. I am afraid the King may throw 
the whole bundle on the fire! There is certainly some mystery 
which we shall never know—Lord Knollys seemed quite flustered 
and he is generally so phlegmatic! I have now written the book 
except for these papers. . . . I have told you and Lady Blanche 
but no one else about this... . 

W. H. Witxrns. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert lived with the Prince as his wife 
from 1785 until 1794, when the Prince was seduced by 
the wiles of Lady Jersey and later driven by Pitt and his 
father into a ceremonial wedding with the unpleasing 
but ill-treated Caroline of Brunswick. After he had 
disposed of those rather difficult two females he returned 
to his first and strongest love. Once more English 
Society was convulsed and Catholics began to feel uneasy 
until it was understood that Mrs. Fitzherbert had 
referred her case to the Holy See. The Pope gave her 
permission to live with the Prince on the ground that 
her marriage was valid and had preceded the official 
but bigamous union with the Queen. Hence the rather 
perplexed mention which is given to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
name by the historians. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the time, learning that she was received by the Royal 
Family, commented on the situation as “decidedly odd”, 
and odd it seemed until her papers were opened in 
Coutts’ Bank and a number of the documents including 
the marriage certificate published by Mr. W. H. Wilkins 
in his book on George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
But all her papers have not yet been disclosed. 

As the Catholic wife of the future Defender of the 
Anglican Faith, Mrs. Fitzherbert became an exalted 
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scandal and almost a legend while she yet lived. After 
her death she passed into the fairy tales that are told of 
dead Society. She became part of the Dream of Fair 
Women, and, though she finds a plentiful record among 
the chroniclers of the Regency, her romance with the 
Prince Charming of the day was worthy of a page in 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales. It must always 
be remembered to George’s credit that he risked his 
Throne to give her the satisfaction of a clear conscience, 
He was regardless of her greater age and far lower rank. He 
married her on her own terms, which were not opposed 
to those of the Church in England. All he asked was 
that she should not betray his secret to his social and 
political enemies, and for fifty years she held her peace. 
The secret marriage became the great royal secret and 
the grand gossip of the whole period. Were they really 
or only shamly married ? Was the Prince free in Law 
or conscience to marry the Princess of Wales ? 

Caricatures of the time represented him jumping 
over a broom together with Mrs. Fitzherbert, as con- 
stitutes marriage with the gypsies, or being married 
abroad in a Catholic Church while Edmund Burke, 
dressed as a Jesuit, read the marriage service. The three 
feathers were featured on her head or on her fan, in 
prints which were intended to be scurrilous. 

Under all this provocation this lady never breathed 
the truth, and even after the final separation, when as 
Regent the Prince refused her a place at the table reserved 
for royalties and they parted for ever, no whisper of 
betrayal proceeded from the betrayed. At any moment 
she could have brought the pillars of the Court tumbling 
about his ears. She retired to Brighton asking for 
neither title nor money grant beyond what the Prince 
had promised, nor did she seek political influence from 
the State or from the Prince’s party. Her claim to be 
perfectly disinterested was true to the letter. In the 
history of royal intrigues and amours when did such 
self-suppression ever happen before or since ? How few 
wives or irregular ladies would have behaved similarly 
when the trump cards were in their hands! She never 
betrayed him, true to her old family motto, which by a 
unique chance was fidelis regi meo. But in spite of all 
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efforts to wean her papers from her by George the 
Fourth’s secretary and confidant, Sir William Knighton, 
she clung to the proofs of her virtue, and after her death 
they were left in Coutts’ Bank under the seals of 
Wellington, Albemarle, and Stourton. 

It may well be asked if mortal woman was ever placed 
in such equivocality as Mrs. Fitzherbert. Again and 
again she found herself enduring emotions and occupying 
positions which must have been unique in history. 
Many a light-of-love has passed for a wife, but when 
has a wife been compelled to pass for a light-of-love ? 
Feeling that her marriage, however secret, assured her 
position in the eyes of the All-seeing, she submitted 
herself to bear the dubious opinions of men. Her post- 
humous honour depended upon a scrap of paper, which 
when shown to William the Fourth induced that good- 
hearted monarch to shed tears and insist that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert should wear weeds and use the royal livery. 
The title of Duchess she refused. 

Meantime Mrs. Fitzherbert had been abandoned a 
second time when the fickle Prince fell in love with 
Lady Hertford. Mrs. Fitzherbert had adopted Miss 
Minnie Seymour as her daughter, but the trustees of 
Miss Seymour brought action to remove their Protestant 
ward from the influence of a Catholic lady. In her 
distress Mrs. Fitzherbert appealed to the Prince, who 
canvassed the House of Lords while the case was being 
judged and was brought by Mrs. Fitzherbert into friend- 
ship with Lady Hertford, whose husband was head of 
the Seymour family. The outcome was an instance 
of the fateful working of the law of compensation. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was awarded a daughter but lost a 
husband, for the Prince remained in love with Lady 
Hertford throughout the period of the Regency. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert retired to Brighton and good works and 
brought up Minnie Seymour, to whom all theletters which 
will be published in the October number were written. 

Letters from Mrs. Fitzherbert are rare, except the 
notes of invitation or excuse, which generally suffice 
the collector of autographs. She wrote a poor and 
dificult hand and sometimes a not very grammatical 
letter. Writing was torture to her and she complained 
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that her pen and her hand were constantly at war. The 
great correspondence of her life was with the Prince, 
and their letters, probably the most interesting socially 
of the period, were destroyed by the Duke of Wellington 
with her consent after the death of George IV. This 
was also the fate of her letters to the Duke of York. Her 
principal surviving correspondence was with Minnie 
Seymour, who became Mrs. Dawson Damer in 1825. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert then concentrated her affection on her 
niece Marianne, who became the Honourable Mrs. Edward 
Jerningham. Of the letters to Mrs. Damer, Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins published thirty-six in his memorial work. The 
letters to be published for the first time in the October 
number are taken from the same collection, to which 
Mr. Wilkins was admitted. 

On the whole Mr. Wilkins produced a fine vindication 
of a lady whose position was as puzzling to her con- 
temporaries as it has proved entertaining to posterity. 
All letters discoverable from her pen carry the interest 
of her personality. Those which are to appear in the 
Dusuin Review were discovered some half a century ago 
in a locked box stamped DUCHY OF CORNWALL, 
which was presumably once in the possession of the Prince. 
There were several letters from Mrs. Fitzherbert to the 
Prince in rough copy, one letter from the Prince, and several 
packets of letters written by Mrs. Fitzherbert to Minnie 
Seymour, as well as a great many love-letters from Lord 
Munster, the illegitimate son by Mrs. Jordan of William 
the Fourth, to Minnie Seymour. Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
letters contain no State secrets. Her admirers must be 
content with the gossipy and feminine revelation of a 
grande dame, who remained very simple and human in 
spite of the exalted circles and historical days which 
she shared as it were from behind the scene. She was 
in but. not of the Royal Family. Religion is not men- 
tioned in the letters, for she bided by her promise to 
bring up her adopted daughter faithfully in the Anglican 
religion. Mrs, Fitzherbert could not be described as 
ultra-pious. But her conduct had a certain influence 
on Catholic Emancipation. She took great and innocent 
pleasure in the social world. She played cards assiduously 
and listened to good talk. ‘These letters are contemporary 
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with the ever-amusing Creevey Papers and distil a little 
of the same atmosphere. 

We also shall publish the letter which Minnie Seymour 
wrote to George the Fourth asking his leave to marry 
Colonel Dawson Damer, which leave he not only gave but 
added a substantial dowry toit. The family tragedy was 
that he forbade the match between herand Lord Munster, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert by tradition adding her opinion that 
one of the Royal Family was enough! Munster gave 
Minnie a clock with the letters of her name set instead 
of hours, and on one of her birthdays he shot himself 
dead. In the male line he should have been head of the 
House of Brunswick. Mrs. Fitzherbert had been a 
mother to him and exerted all her influence to make 
easy his difficult position at Court. She became the 
confidante of all the Royal Family except of her forgetful 
husband, who at least carried her locket into the tomb. 

We add a table of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s various relations 


referred to in the letters. 
Walter —_ of Acton Burnell 
m. Mary Errington 





| 
Maria Fitzherbert Wat dinythe John Sinythe Charles \cenythe Pranves 
m. George IV m. Louisa Boycott m. Mrs. Strickland m. Sir Carnaby 
| | ; Hagzerston 
| Marianne Smythe | 
| _m. Hon. Jerningham Mary 
m. Sir Thomas Stanley 








— m a 
m. Sir Fred Bathurst m. Hon. George Craven 


The whole question of a possible issue between 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and George the Fourth is too involved 
and disputatious to be debated here. The facts are that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert adopted Minnie Seymour, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Horatio Seymour, and Marianne 
Smythe, daughter of John Smythe. She left her jewels, 
pictures, and papers to Minnie Seymour. In the same 
box from which these letters are taken is an umsigned 
paper in Mrs, Fitzherbert’s handwriting which reads : 

I, Maria Fitzherbert moreover testify that my union with 
George Prince of Wales was without issue. 

This is the statement Lord Stourton begged 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to attach to her marriage certificate 
as an insurance against the destruction of the certificate 
should it ever fall into the hands of officers of the 
Crown. SHANE LESLIE. 








A NEGLECTED POET 


eee epee not long ago at Cambridge in his 
capacity as Chancellor of the University, Mr. Baldwin 
deplored the present dearth of poets, holding, it would 
seem, that in the making and study of poetry we should 
find a cure for many of the ills with which we and the 
world in general are afflicted. There is a great deal to be 
said for this belief, and the Prime Minister is not the 
first to entertain it. “In poetry,” said Matthew Arnold 
nearly half a century ago, “‘our race, as time goes on, will 
find an ever surer and surer stay.” Unfortunately, 
Matthew Arnold did not foresee the Great War, and his 
words have scarcely come to pass. If, however, his 
prophecy has not been fulfilled—if its fulfilment seems 
farther off than ever—is that not all the more reason 
why “our race” should be called back ere it be too 
late to a sense of the direction in which its welfare truly 
lies ? For, indeed, if it were possible to persuade the 
peoples of the globe to exchange the sword for the lyre, 
is it not probable, nay, certain, that the prevailing taste 
for killing, or threatening to kill, each other’s nationals 
and laying waste their cities would fall into general 
disrepute ? If in a word we could make the world safe 
for the Muses should we not, ipso facto, make it safe for 
democracy ? But the “‘if”’, as people say, “is a big one”. 
The remedy is there, and it is a sure one. The difficulty 
would be to persuade the Dictators, whether Nationalist 
or Communist, to apply it. Que Messieurs les assassins 
commencent/ But would they? ‘The experiment has 
been tried before and it met with no success. Mr. Baldwin, 
who, I believe, finds refreshment and consolation after 
his parliamentary labours in perusing the Greek and Latin 
classics, will remember how Virgil, with his songs, tried, 
and tried in vain, to persuade the rude soldier who had 
taken possession of his farm to restore it to him, its 
rightful owner. “Alas,” said Virgil sadly, in reply to an 
acquaintance who had heard that his singing had achieved 
its object, 
“carmina tantum 
Nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia quantum 
Chaonias dicunt, aquila veniente, columbas !” 
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My songs where the arms of war are concerned are as powerless 
as the Chaonian doves, when the eagle swoops upon them. 





























ld It may be true (though I know of some young men to 
ld # whom it would be bitter news to hear) that we lack 
1e [| poets in this country today. It may be true that in this 
ye island, once the home of the Muses, “the languid strings 


1e [do scarcely move”, true that “‘the sounds are forced, the 
id notes are few”. But, if that be so, who is to blame? 
ll # Do we in this twentieth century give our poets, when we 
y, [get them, much encouragement to sing? ‘Towards the 
is | end of the nineteenth century, there was a considerable 
is f outburst of song. It was even said, in the halcyon 
13 | nineties, that poetry paid. Nowadays, I am given to 
n f understand, it is often the poets themselves who pay— 
0 to have their verses published! It is small wonder, for, 
y whatever may be said about the dearth of poets, the 
e faculty of appreciating poetry was certainly never at a 
, lower ebb. 

e In the year 1871, when the then Prince of Wales (he 


s who afterwards became King Edward VII) had recovered 
1 from the attack of typhoid fever which had caused the 
e gravest anxiety throughout the country, the subject set 
r for the Newdigate Prize Poem at Oxford was “The 
/ Prince of Wales’s Illness” ; whereupon some wag, with 
consequences of which he never dreamed, produced the 
following couplet, as a specimen of the sort of thing that 
might be sent in by competitors for the coveted guerdon : 
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Flashed from his bed the electric tidings came, 
He is not better, he is much the same. 


The name of the inventor of those immortal lines has 
) not been handed down, but one may hazard a guess that 
they proceeded from the same source as those on another 
prince, also a subject for the Newdigate—to wit, 
Nebuchadnezzar, 


Who murmured—as he ate the unaccustomed food— 
It may be wholesome, but it is not good. 


Whoever was the author of the lines on the Prince’s 
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illness, it was with considerable surprise that I saw it 
gravely stated in a London evening paper not long ago 
that they were by the late Poet Laureate, Alfred Austin! 
After that announcement, uttered with the well-known 
air of journalistic omniscience, I ceased to wonder why 
the Muses had forsaken us ; and before inviting them to 
return, Mr. Baldwin would, perhaps, do well to persuade 
the general public, especially the wealthier section of it 
(for the newspaper in question claims to circulate 
chiefly among people “with more than a thousand a 
year’’), to cultivate at least a rudimentary taste for litera- 
ture and a nodding acquaintance with the poets. 

The significant thing about all this is not that it 
reflects on the reputation of a worthy and unjustly 
neglected poet—and that is bad enough—for, Austin 
being dead, it is natural that he should be maligned in an 
age when such treatment of the dead is in fashion; no, 
the significant thing is that in this instance the “critic” 
meant what he said. He really thought, this guide of our 
literary tastes, that Alfred Austin wrote : 


Flashed from his bed the electric tidings came, 
He is not better, he is much the same. 


It is as unnecessary as it would be painful to dwell on 
the implication of this judgement ; one turns in sorrow 
and dismay from the contemplation of such a monv- 
mental instance of ignorance. No wonder Mr. F. L. 
Lucas declares that “the modern world has turned its 
back on poetry”. ‘That is true, unless, indeed, it were 
more correct to say that poetry has turned its back on the 
modern world. 

Now Alfred Austin, it cannot be denied, wrote a good 
deal of indifferent and a certain amount of shockingly 
poor verse. But that is a fate that may overtake the best 
of poets—Wordsworth, for example, and ‘Tennyson. 
However lamentably some of Austin’s verse may trail 
on broken wing, he never achieved lower depths of 
bathos than Wordsworth often did. “A Mr. Wilkinson, 
a clergyman” is, of course, apocryphal, a mischievous 
parody, but this, from the Prelude, runs it close : 
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and at the Hoop alighted, 


Famous inn. 


So. too, does the conclusion of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden: 
, too, y 


So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


And this line from the same poet’s May Queen: 


And that good man the clergyman has told me words of peace. 


Incidentally, it was very unlucky for Alfred Austin 
that he was selected to follow Tennyson, who was, of 
course, not only a far more impressive literary figure, but 
one who shone as few or none before him ever shone in 
investing with real poetic beauty public personages and 
public events which on the face of them scarcely lend 
themselves to imaginative treatment. By a singular mis- 
fortune this was a branch of the poetic art in which 
Mr. Austin was soon found to be conspicuously deficient. 
He did, indeed, celebrate the Jameson Raid in a jingle of 
marked absurdity, but this by showing how the necessity, 
or the supposed necessity, of writing to order may some- 
times compel a good poet to write nonsense, furnishes a 
powerful argument for the abolition of the office, or at 
least for regarding it as a reward honoris causa, a sinecure 
without obligations for the future. ‘fameson’s Ride, by 
the way, did not escape the attentions of Owen Seaman, 
who wrote on the occasion of a visit paid by the Laureate 
to Nice, whither he had preceded Queen Victoria, some 
thymes entitled ‘‘England’s Alfred Abroad”. The 


following are two of the stanzas : 


What ! has the public never heard 
In these benighted climes 

That nascent note of my Laureate throat, 
That fluty fitte of rhymes 

Which occupied about a half 

A column of the Times? 
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They little know what they have lost, 


Nor what a carnal beano 

They might have spent in the thick of Lent 
If only Daniel Leno 

Had sung then Fameson’s Ride and knocked 
The Monaco Casino. 


Well enough, but not one of Seaman’s best efforts: 
moreover, he does not seem to have known how to 
pronounce Monaco. 

But after every deduction has been made, enough 
may be extracted from the very considerable body of 
Austin’s work to prove his title to our remembrance. 
I do not assert that he is a great poet, but a poet he is, 
and a true one. There is a hierarchy among poets, and 
if Austin is not on the heights, on the grand and 
lonely summits, his claim to wander at large amid the 
honourable company that haunt the pleasant, homely 
pastoral scenes—wood, meadow, and winding stream— 
of the lower slopes of Parnassus can scarcely be contested. 
Yet today he is completely forgotten. Hardly one of his 
many volumes remains in print. On the shelves of any 
ordinary public library erected within the last ten or 
fifteen years you may search for his books in vain. The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, which includes specimens 
of William Watson, John Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne, 
and many other obscurer bards, has no place for Alfred 
Austin. Yet he certainly had as much right to be there 
as had Arthur O’Shaughnessy to figure in Palgrave’s 
second Golden Treasury. Let us take for example this 
sonnet, which its author entitles ““Unseasonable Snows” : 


The leaves have not yet gone ; then why do ye come, 
O white flakes falling from a dusky cloud ? 

But yesterday my garden-plot was proud 

With uncut sheaves of ripe chrysanthemum. 

Some trees the winds have stripped, but look, on some, 
"Neath double load of snow and foliage bowed, 
Unnatural Winter fashioning a shroud 

For Autumn’s burial ere its pulse be numb. 

Yet nature plays not an inhuman part : 

In her, our own vicissitudes we trace. 
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Do we not cling to our accustomed place 

Though journeying Death have beckoned us to start ? 
And faded smiles oft linger in the face 

While grief’s first flakes fall silent on the heart ! 


In spite of one or two minor defects, that is a very 
beautiful poem. The last line is magical. 

It is a strange thing that though the sonnet is accounted 
one of the most difficult of poetic forms, it has brought 
fame to more than one a poetic equipment was 
very slender indeed. There is the classic instance of 
Blanco White, whose fame is indissolubly linked with a 
single sonnet, but that one of the noblest—the sonnet 
entitled “‘Night and Death”, which Coleridge describes as 
“the finest and most grandly conceived sonnet in our 
language”. Austin, though he never attained the height 
of that “magnificent accident”, as William Sharp called 
it, excelled in the sonnet form. The following, which 
its author entitles “‘Love’s Wisdom”, has hardly been 
surpassed by any poet of recent years : 


Now on the summit of Love’s topmost peak 
Kiss we and part ; no further can we go; 

And better death than we from high to low 
Should dwindle or decline from strong to weak. 
We have found all, there is no more to seek ; 
All we have proved, no more is there to know ; 
And Time could only tutor us to eke 

Out rapture’s warmth with custom’s afterglow. 
We cannot keep at such a height as this ; 

For even straining souls like ours inhale 

But once in life so rarefied a bliss. 

What if we lingered till love’s breath should fail! 
Heaven of my Earth! one more celestial kiss, 
Then down by separate pathways to the vale. 


But Austin was not merely a sonneteer. “He touched 
the tender stops of various quills, With eager thought 
warbling his Dorie lay.”” Doric indeed, for, of all things, 
he chiefly loved to sing of the countryside, and, of all 
countrysides, that of his beloved England was dearest to 
his heart. “For”, he cries to one bringing him a posy 
of English wild flowers ; 
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For ’tis among fields and woods I sing, 


Aloof from cities, and my poor strains 
Were born, like the simple flowers you bring, 
In English meadows and English lanes. 


Some journalist, writing in the Pall Mall Gazette in 
April 1885, had had hard things to say about the English 
spring. ‘“‘We talk today”, said this gentleman of Grub 
Street, “of a ‘perpetual spring’ as the ideal of a perfect 
climate. The expression is correct enough in the mouth 
of a South European . . . but it is simply ridiculous on 
the alien lips of the remote Hyperborean Briton. 
Nobody who took his language and his ideas direct from 
nature could ever dream of holding up as a model of a 
delicious climate that alternation of swirling, dusty nor’- 
easters and boisterous drenching sou’-westers which we 
in England recognize as spring.” ‘Thus ran the indict- 
ment that inspired Austin to write those lines ““A Defence 
of English Spring’”’, which are to be found in the volume 
entitled At the Gate of the Convent. Of this poem, one of 
the author’s most felicitous, I quote the opening and the 
concluding lines : 


Unnamed, unknown, but surely bred 
Where Thames, once silver, now runs lead, 
Whose journeys daily ebb and flow 
*Twixt Tyburn and the bells of Bow, 
You late in learned prose have told 
How, for the happy bards of old, 
Spring burst upon Sicilian seas, 

Or blossomed ’mong the Cyclades, 

But never yet hath deigned to smile 
On poets of this shivering isle, 

Who, when to vernal strains they melt, 
Discourse of joys they never felt, 

And, pilfering from each other’s page, 


Pass on the lie from age to age. 


Well, now in turn give ear to me, 
Who, with your leave, friend, claim to be 
Degenerate, but withal allied, 

At least on Mother Nature’s side, 

To Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, all, 
Foremost or hindmost, great or small, 
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My kindred, and whose numbers ring 
With woodnotes of the English Spring : 
Leave for a while your polished town, 
Unto my rural home come down, 

Where you shall find such bed and board 
As rude bucolic roofs afford, 

And judge, with your own ear and eye, 


If Spring exists, or poets lie. 


This exordium is followed by a long and graceful 
description of rural England in the springtime, after 
which comes the conclusion : 


Now understand you, friend, why here 
I linger passive all the year, 

And let old thoughts and feelings gain 
Their growth like lichen, on my brain ?— 
Why the loud gusts of blame and praise 
That blow about your London ways, 

To me are but as wind that shrills 

About my orchard daffodils, 

Only to make them shake their scent 

Unto a wider continent ! 

But ere you go, if go you must, 

Take this from me, at least, on trust : 

In that fair tract ’twixt hill and main, 

I sang of in my earliest strain, 

Where fades not flower, nor falls the leaf, 
And Godfrid brought Olympia grief, 

Oft have I heard, as spring comes round, 
The snow-fed streams begin to sound ; 

Oft have I seen the almonds bloom 

Round Dante’s cradle, Petrarch’s tomb ; 
Been there when Banksia roses fall 

In cataracts over Tuscan wall ; 

Oft watched Rome’s dead Campagna break 
To asphodels for April’s sake ; 

Smelt the green myrtle browsed and left 
By clambering goats in Ischian cleft ; 
Gathered the cistus-blooms that lay 
Like flecks of fresh unmelted spray, 
Round Paleocastrizza’s bay ; 

Drunk of the nectar wafted o’er 

The wave from Zante’s perfumed shore ; 
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Plucked Delphi’s flowering bays that twine 
No garlands now for brows divine ; 
Stretched me on Acro-Corinth’s brow, 
Just when the year was young as now ; 
Have half-way up Hymettus heard 

In Attic grove the Attic bird ; 

Sailed past the crimson Judas-trees 

That flame o’er Stamboul’s narrow seas, 
And harked the cuckoo, from the shore, 
Bid wintry Danube thaw once more. 

But none of these, nor all, can match, 

At least for him who loves to watch 

The wild-flowers come, hear wild birds sing, 
The rapture of an English Spring. 

With us it loiters more than where 

It comes, it goes, half unaware ; 

Makes winter short, makes summer long, 
In autumn half renews its song, 

Nor even then doth hence depart, 

But hibernates within my heart. 


There is much more in that sort of strain in the work 
of Alfred Austin. One may weary in the long run of this 
mellifluous cantabile, this pretty, rustic piping : 


Non omnes arbusta juvant, humilesque myricae 


but no one, I say again, would claim that Alfred 
Austin was a great poet. He 


Cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing. 


Not to him—charmingly as he sings of them—do the 
violet and the primrose bring “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears”. He is never in the least profound. 

Nevertheless, his reed, if slender, is a true one. He 
sings in tune and he sings of the English countryside. 
And no one, not even the least of those poets who conjure 
up those fading scenes, should carelessly be thrust aside. 
Soon they may be no more than a memory. The time 
may come when the machine shall have asserted its 
universal sovereignty ; when our lanes and hedgerows 
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will have disappeared ; when only in the books of the 
poets shall we find, like wild flowers pressed between 
their leaves, 


The coronals of that forgotten time. 


In the interests of truth, if not in those of 
Alfred Austin, it should be added that he did essay 
longer flights and more ambitious themes than these 
pleasant rustic warblings. ‘To name but two, there 
are Savonarola, a poetic drama, and The Human 
Tragedy, a dramatic poem, the latter prefaced, perhaps 
prophetically, by a long disquisition on the decline of the 
taste for long poems too clearly discernible among the 
reading public of the day. ‘These formidable composi- 
tions may, like the dark, unfathomed caves of ocean, 
contain more than one gem of purest ray serene. If so, 
they will never be brought to light by me, for I confess 
I have not the courage to explore their crepuscular 
recesses. 


Not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for thee ! 


Fortunately such real, if modest, gems as Austin may 
legitimately boast of are more readily accessible. They 
have, in fact, been gathered together into a single volume 
edited and prefaced by another poet and published under 
the appropriate title of English Lyrics. By a strange irony 
the fellow-bard who performed this fraternal and dis- 
interested task—the late Sir William Watson—has 
himself fallen into unmerited neglect. We are tempted 
to conjure up a picture of Elysium in which the shades of 
Austin and Watson may be descried pacing side by side, 
narrating their trials, and comforting each other as best 
they may for the fickleness of fortune and the mutability 
of popular favour. 

The fate of Austin emphasizes only too plainly the 
disastrous effects of placing the poets under Govern- 
ment patronage. No sooner was Austin, already sadly 
diminished, poor man, by contrast with his imposing 
predecessor, promoted to the Laureateship, than, haunted 
by the dreadful feeling that something immediate was 
expected of him, he produced some terrible rubbish 
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about the Jameson Raid and covered himself with 
ridicule. “I do but sing because I must”, he might, in 
another sense than the Tennysonian, have protested. 

Alas, the blow to his reputation, his very restricted 
reputation, was deadly, so deadly as to make it possible in 
these days for a writer in a prominent journal to associate 
his name with the deliberately invented balderdash 
quoted earlier in this article. 


J. Lewis May. 
































KEATS AND THE MIDNIGHT OIL 


in 

_o- at night on Thursday, 15 April, 1819, Keats 
od (in a letter to his brother) suddenly asks him, “Shall I 
In treat you with a little extempore ?” and straightway 
te bursts into ninety-six lines of a mock-Spenserian poem, 
h written however in heroic couplets. 


The next morning he will write three Spenserian 
stanzas in satire of his friend Brown, but late at night 
(if it is not already past midnight) he can’t be bothered 
to extemporize a sequence of those elaborate stanzas: 
it must be heroic couplets. But they are, as it were, a 
pretended newly discovered episode in some lost book of 
The Faerie Queene: Cantos XII and XIII. 

Keats is composing as he writes, and I suppose those 
students of Keats who print their studies have ignored 
this poem because they think that Keats was improvising 
not only his verse (as he was), but the thought, or lack 
of thought, that shaped the story. That a story may be 
shaped out of a lack of thought is not my paradox: I 
cannot conceive it. That a story may mean in effect 
nothing is Alice Meynell’s paradox, who says of Lamza :* 


We must guard ourselves against the inclination to set up a 

too oracular Keats. Leigh Hunt and Sir Sidney Colvin are, for 

instance, at odds as to the “‘character and moral” and meaning 

of Lamia, ‘The truth is probably that there is merely a story 

"  told—that there is a crude character, a negligeable meaning, and 
no moral, 


I heartily agree that Leigh Hunt and Sir Sidney Colvin 
are both wrong, and so is Alice Meynell. I have all the 
students of Keats, including Alice Meynell, on my side 
in holding Keats for a thinker, however inexpert a thinker. 
His letters are as full of thought as Emerson’s essays, to 
which they have this resemblance, that both Keats and 
Emerson were poets who found thought difficult, and 
thinking in words impossible except in a language quite 
other than that of the schools. It is only within the 
memory of living men that it has been generally recog- 


*In the DuBLIN Review, Jan.—March 1918. 
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nized that when Keats said, *“O for a Life of Sensations 
rather than of Thoughts!” he was referring to the sen- 
sation of truth, not to the sensation of claret. He meant 
(and if he had been a John Henry Newman he would have 
said): “QO for a Life of real apprehensions, not notional 
apprehensions! OQ for certitudes, not opinions !” 

Keats, then, as a thinker, has a language of his own, 
not more difficult and much less repellent than that of 
many professional thinkers. Also, unlike some pro- 
fessional philosophers, he was a humorist, and when, for 
instance, he is going to suggest that perhaps we have 
outgrown Milton’s morality he leads up to his argument 
with a passage of pure absurdity. And again when he 
was really concerned to discuss which of the two, Milton 
or Wordsworth, saw further into the human heart, he 
breaks off almost at once to be cryptically funny before 
he continues with his discussion. It will not be unlikely, 
then, that though his extempore is mock-heroic, and 
ludicrous in its details, it may yet be serious allegory. 

“Shall I treat you with a little extempore ?” 





When they were come unto the Faery’s Court 
They rang—no one at home—all gone to sport 
And dance and kiss and love as faerys do 

For Fafe]ries be as humans lovers true— 

Amid the woods they were so lone and wild 
Where even the Robin feels himself exild 

And where the very brooks as if affraid 

Hurry along to some less magic shade. 

“No one at home” ! the fretful princess cry’d 
“And all for nothing such a dre{a]ry ride 

And all for nothing my new diamond cross— 

No one to see my persian feathers toss— 

No one to see my Ape, my Dwarf, my Fool— 

Or how I pace my otahaietan mule— 

Ape, Dwarf, and Fool why stand you gaping there ? 
Burst the door open, quick—or I declare, 

Ill switch you soundly and in pieces tear.” 

The Dwarf began to tremble and the Ape 

Star’d at the Fool, the Fool was all agape. 

The Princess grasp’d her switch, but, just in time, 
The dwarf with piteous face began to rhyme. 

“OQ mighty Princess, did you ne’er hear tell 
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What your poor servants know but too, too well ? 
Know you the three great crimes in faery land ? 
The first, alas! (poor Dwarf !) I understand : 

I made a whipstock of a faery’s wand. 

The next is, snoring in their company. 

The next, the last, the direst, of the three 

Is making free when they are not at home. 

I was a Prince—a baby prince—my doom 

You see, (I made a whipstock of a wand) : 

My top has henceforth slept in faery land. 

He was a Prince, the Fool, a grown-up Prince, 
But he has never been a King’s son since 

He fell a-snoring at a faery Ball— 

Your poor Ape was a Prince, and he, poor thing, 
Picklock’d a faery’s boudour—now no king 

But ape—so pray your highness stay awhile. 

*Tis sooth indeed : we know it to our sorrow— 
Persist, and you may be an ape tomorrow.” 
While the Dwarf spake the Princess all for spite 
Peal’d the brown hazel twig to lilly white 
Clench’d her small teeth, and held her lips apart, 
Try’d to look unconcern’d with beating heart. 
They saw her highness had made up her mind, 
They quaver’d like the reeds before the wind— 
And they had had it, but (O happy chance) 
The Ape for very fear began to dance 

And grin’d as all his ugliness did ache— 

She staid her vixen fingers for his sake, 

He was so very ugly: then she took 

Her pocket mirror and began to look 

First at herself, and [then] at him, and then 
She smil’d at her own beauteous face again. 
Yet for all this—for all her pretty face— 

She took it in her head to see the place. 
Women gain little from experience 

Either in Lovers, husbands, or expence : 

The more the beauty, the more fortune too. 
Beauty, before, the wide world never knew : 
So each Fair reasons—tho’ it oft miscarries. 


She thought her pretty face would please the fa[e]ries. 


“My darling Ape, I won’t whip you today ; 
Give me the Picklock, sirrah, and go play” — 
They all three wept—but counsel was as vain 
As crying cup biddy to drops of rain. 

Yet lingeringly did the sad Ape forth draw 
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The Picklock from the Pocket in his Jaw. 

The Princess took it and dismounting straight 
Trip’d in blue silver’d slippers to the gate 

And touch’d the wards, the Door full cou[r]teou[s]ly 
Opened—she enter’d with her servants three. 

Again it clos’d, and there was nothing seen 

But the Mule grasing on the herbage green. 


(End of Canto XII) 


Of what is this likely to be an allegory, unless of 
Poetry itself? The Faery’s Court—the Faery Queen— 
is Poetry. Spenser is “the poet’s poet”, and at least one 
poet before Keats was more willing to find allegories of 
poetry in The Faerie Queene than allegories of morality. 


As once, if not with light regard 
I rede aright that gifted bard, 


begins Collins, and immediately proceeds to read him 
a-wrong, and we shall shortly find Keats accepting 
Collins in place of Spenser. 

But this extempore is Keats’s own affair, to mean what 
he likes with, and, 


If not with light regard 
I rede aright this gifted bard, 


the Faery’s Court is Poetry. 

It is some years since I was collating the original MS. 
of this letter, including the poem, and necessarily giving 
it long and microscopic attention, and I received the 
impression—perhaps from the prose context—that 
the Princess’s three servitors, the Ape, the Fool, and the 
Dwarf, were no other than Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
some third poet whom I could not then identify. It was 
only quite recently that a sudden remembrance of Keats’s 
own phrase, “Mr. John Keats, five feet high”, led me 
to consider the possibility that the Dwarf was Keats 
himself, and with that clue the whole thing soon fell into 
shape. 

The Princess’s three servitors were Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Keats, and she herself we may call the 
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False Florimel, pseudo-Poetry. I have not to show any 
special fitness in Wordsworth’s being an ape, or Cole- 
ridge a fool. Enough that such a Princess would travel 
with three such servitors. What I have to interpret are 
their crimes and punishments, and the Princess’s folly. 


Know you the three great crimes in faery land ? 
The first, alas! (poor Dwarf !) I understand : 

I made a whipstock of a faery’s wand. 

The next is, snoring in their company. 

The next, the last, the direst, of the three 

Is making free when they are not at home. 


Let us distribute these three crimes among the three 
poets. 


I was a Prince—a baby prince—my doom 
You see, (I made a whipstock of a wand) : 
My top has henceforth slept in faery land. 


“A Prince—a baby prince” : Endymion, and the young 
author of Endymion. Keats himself, in his preface to the 
poem, calls it “this youngster” ; and Rossetti says, very 
much to the purpose: “Endymion is a magic toy, fit for 
the childhood of a divine poet.” 


I made a whipstock of a faery’s wand : 


a whip for a whipping-top. For what is the worst fault 
of Endymion but this: that it spins upon its rhymes ? 

We may (I think we should) think more kindly of 
Endymion than Keats soon came to do, and still we may 
see the justice of his simile. For what is the fun of a 
whipping-top but this: to keep it spinning as long as 
possible ?—which was almost Keats’s own definition of his 
aim in Endymion : 


It will be a test, a trial of my Powers of Imagination, and 
chiefly of my invention, which is a rare thing indeed—by which 
I must make 4000 lines of one bare circumstance and fill them 


with poetry. 
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And Coleridge : 


He was a Prince, the Fool, a grown-up Prince, 
But he has never been a King’s son since 
He fell a-snoring at a faery Ball. 


How is that, Coleridge? A year and a half before this 
extempore Keats had one fault to find with Coleridge: 
“He would let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught 
from the Penetralia of mystery, from being incapable of 
remaining content with half-knowledge.” That is to 
say, for Coleridge, Beauty was not sufficient truth. Where- 
as for Keats “What the imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be truth”; “I can never feel certain of any truth 
but from a clear perception of its Beauty.” 

Keats is very conscious of his difference from “con- 
sequitive” thinkers and is content to be different from 
them. He may hedge a little when writing to Benjamin 
Bailey, the future Archdeacon : 


I have never yet been able to perceive how any thing can be 
known for truth by consequitive reasoning—and yet it must be: 
[for] can it be that even the greatest Philosopher ever arrived 
at his goal without putting aside [i.e. after considering them}]— 
without putting aside numerous objections ? However it may 
be, O for a Life of Sensations rather than of Thoughts ! 


But writing to his publisher he will not hedge at all: 


The whole thing [a certain passage in Endymion] must I think 
have appeared to you, who are a consequitive Man, as a thing 
almost of mere words—but I assure you that when I wrote it 
it was a regular stepping of the Imagination towards a Truth. 


Let me put it, then, that Coleridge had once been a 
Keats but had now become a “consequitive” man. But 
how is this, “snoring” ? I will offer a suggestion. 

Keats is writing at midnight on Thursday. “Last 
Sunday”’ (as he goes on to tell George almost as soon as 
he has finished his extempore) : 


Last Sunday I took a Walk towards highgate and in the lane 
that winds by the side of Lord Mansfield’s park I met M* Green 
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our Demonstrator at Guy’s in conversation with Coleridge— 
I joined them, after enquiring by a look whether it would be 
agreeable—I walked with him a[t] his alderman-after-dinner pace 
for near two miles I suppose. In those two Miles he broached a 
thousand things—let me see if I can give you a list... 


and he makes a list of about eighteen subjects, beginning 
with nightingales and poetry and ending with mermaids 
and a ghost story. 


Good morning [that is Coleridge to Keats]—I heard his voice as 
he came towards me—I heard it as he moved away—I had heard 
it all the interval—if it may be called so. He was civil enough to 
ask me to call on him at Highgate. Good night! 


and that is Keats to George. He is at last going to bed. 

Was it this quality of Coleridge’s voice, this steady 
continuity of his conversation, that suggested “‘snoring”’ 
in a more conversational report ? Carlyle was struck by 
the same thing : 


His voice, naturally soft and good, had contracted itself into a 
plaintive snuffle and sing-song; he spoke as if preaching,—you 
would have said, preaching earnestly and also hopelessly the 
weightiest things. 


And Wordsworth’s offence ? 


The next, the last, the direst, of the three 
Is making free when they are not at home 


—when the fairies are not at home. 


Your poor Ape was a Prince, and he, poor thing, 
Picklock’d a faery’s boudour—now no king 
But ape. 


That is not clear, and does not fit in with Keats's 
usual objection to Wordsworth as an egotist. “Making 
free when they are not at home” would suggest writing 
verse without waiting for poetic inspiration. But let us 
examine Keats’s preoccupation at that very moment 
with Wordsworth. This portion of his letter is dated 
15 April. He tells George that 


Wordsworth is going to publish a Poem called Peter Bell—what 
a perverse fellow it is! Why will he talk about Peter Bells—I was 
told not to tell—but to you it will not be tellings—Reynolds 
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hearing that said Peter Bell was coming out, took it into his head 
to write a skit upon it call’d Peter Bell. He did it as soon as 
thought on. It is to be published this morning, and comes out 
before the real Peter Bell. 


It was published on 16 April, so, as I have already 
suggested, perhaps it is already past midnight with Keats, 
If so, he has still to write another page of news, then his 
ninety-six lines of verse, and even then his account of 
Coleridge’s conversation, before he writes “Good night” 
to George. But he has not done with Wordsworth even 
then. On Sunday, three days after the extempore, Keats 
writes, still in this same letter to George : 


When Reynolds was here on Monday—he asked me to give 
Hunt a hint to take notice of his Peter Bell in the Examiner—the 
best thing I can do is to write a little notice of it myself which 
I will do here and copy it out if it should suit my Purpose— 

Peter Bell There have been lately advertized two Books bothe 
Peter Bell by name; what stuff the one was made of might be 
seen by the motto “I am the real Simon Pure”. This false florimel 
has hurried from the press and obtruded herself into public notice 
while for ought we know the real one may be still wandering about 
the woods and mountains, Let us hope she may soon appear and 
make good her right to the magic girdle. 


There is Keats adopting Collins’s interpretation of 
Spenser, where the magic girdle will cling only to the 
true poet, whereas in Spenser the magic girdle would | 
cling only to perfect chastity. 

And then Keats goes on to expound Reynolds’s quarrel 
with Wordsworth, which was Keats’s own, for a month 
earlier, always in this same letter, he had declared himself 
to like “half of Wordsworth and none of Crabbe”’. 


The Pamphleteering Archimage [i.e. Reynolds] we can perceive 
has rather a splenetic love, than a downright hatred, to real 
florimels . . . but . . . he has a fixed aversion to those three 
rhyming Graces Alice Fell, Susan Gale and Betty Foy ; and who 
can wonder at it? . . . It may be seen from one or two Passages 
in this little Skit, that the writer of it has felt the finer parts of 
Mr. Wordsworth, and perhaps expatiated with his more remote 
and sublimer muse; . . . This as far as it relates to Peter Bell is 


unlucky. The more he may love the sad embroidery of the 
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Excursion, the more he will hate the coarse Samplers of Betty Foy 
and Alice Fell; and as they come from the same hand, the better 
will be able to imitate that which can be imitated. 


Betty Foy and Susan Gale are the two heroines of that 
poem whose hero is the Idiot Boy, and although Keats 
had other quarrels with Wordsworth than that he wrote 
The Idiot Boy, perhaps it may stand for Wordsworth’s 
typical crime. No “genuine lover of Poesy” can read 
The Idiot Boy with other than mixed feelings. He must 
admit that the story, or at least the situation, is a possible 
subject for poetry : Wordsworth could have done 
justice to its pathos, Crabbe would have done justice 
to its humour; Wordsworth has failed to do justice to 
either. The lover of poetry ought to admit that the 
manner would be right, would be perfect, to entertain 
children, to edify them in spite of themselves, but he 
will insist that it is a preposterous manner in which to 
present to adults the real pathos and humour of the 
story. Only in spite of himself can he enjoy it. I think 
he should. 

The objection to Wordsworth’s grotesque enjoyment 
in that poem of his own humour has to be translated into 
the mock-heroic key before we can call it “picklocking a 
faery’s boudoir”. We need not do anything of the sort 
in order to say of the author of The Idiot Boy: 


The Ape . . . began to dance 
And grin’d as all his ugliness did ache. 


As for “‘making free” when the fairies of poetry “are 
not at home”’, it is Wordsworth’s own confession : 


I to the muses have been bound, 

These fourteen years, by strong indentures ; 
O gentle muses! let me tell 

But half of what to him befel, 


For sure he met with strange adventures. 


Oh gentle muses! is this kind ? 
Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 
Why of your further aid bereave me ? 
And can ye thus unfriended leave me ? 
Ye muses! Whom I love so well. 
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They could, and they did. 

So far then, in his “‘Canto XII’’, Keats has been criti- 
cizing his own Endymion : criticizing that more than 
half of Coleridge which was not The Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, and Kubla Khan; criticizing the infantile or 
the prosaic or the pretentious Wordsworth. Let me 
repeat the last few lines of “Canto XII” and go on with 


“Canto the XIII’: 


Yet lingeringly did the sad Ape forth draw 

The Picklock from the Pocket in his Jaw. 

The Princess took it and dismounting straight 
Trip’d in blue silver’d slippers to the gate 

And touch’d the wards, the Door full cou[r]teou[s]ly 
Opened—she enter’d with her servants three. 

Again it clos’d, and there was nothing seen 

But the Mule grasing on the herbage green. 


(End of Canto XII) 


CANTO THE XIII 


The Mule no sooner saw himself alone 

Than he prick[’d] up his Ears—and said “‘Well done! 
At least, unhappy Prince, I may be free— 

No more a Princess shall side saddle me : 

O King of Othaieté—tho a Mule 

‘Aye every inch a King’—tho ‘Fortune’s fool’ 
Well done !—for, by what Mr. Dwarfy said, 

I would not give a sixpence for her head.” 

Even as he spake he trotted in high glee 

To the knotty side of an old Pollard tree 

And rub/’d] his sides against the mossed bark 

Till his Girths burst and left him naked stark 
Except his Bridle—how get rid of that, 

Buckled and tied with many a twist and plait ? 

At last it struck him to pretend to sleep 

And then the thievish Monkies down would creep 
And filch the unpleasant trammels quite away. 

No sooner thought of than adown he lay 

Sham’d a good snore—the Monkey-men descended 
And whom they thought to injure they befriended. 
They hung his Bridle on a topmost bough 

And of[f] he went run, trot, or any how— 
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Brown is gone to bed—and I am tired of rhyming—there is a 
north wind blowing playing young gooseberry with the trees— 
I don’t care so it he[I]ps even with a side wind a Letter to me 


—a letter from George. But did Keats stop there 
because he was tired of rhyming? I think he stopped 
there because he had finished. Let it be only a story, 
and surely it has its beginning, its middle, and its end : 
an end that was implicit in its beginning and its middle. 

Who was this Mule but Keats himself, in his chastened 
state ? The “‘baby prince” who wrote Endymion, making 
“a whipstock” of a fairy’s wand, is outgrown, is abolished. 
Keats will put away childish things. He had not been 
criticizing Wordsworth and Coleridge in the spirit of 
Blackwood or the Quarterly. He was criticizing them— 
and himself—in order to put himself right. ‘They were 
off the right road : Wordsworth was off the right road 
half the time, Coleridge had forsaken poetry altogether, 
Keats had been off the right road in Endymion; and all 
this because they had followed in the train of the False 
Florimel. 

There is but one more identity to determine, and the 
whole parable is expounded. The Monkey-men—who 
are they ? They are Blackwood and the Quarterly. “And 
whom they thought to injure they befriended.” 


Who killed John Keats ?—I, said the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly—I killed John Keats. 


That slander was exploded long ago. 


I begin to get a little acquainted with my own strength and 
weakness, Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the man 
whose love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic on 
his own work. My own domestic criticism has given me pain 
beyond comparison what Blackwood or the Quarterly could 
inflict . . . J. S. [who had defended him with discrimination]— 
J. S. is perfectly right in regard to the slipshod Endymion. 


*Slipshod” is Keats’s word, not J. S.’s. The extempore 
was his examination of his conscience as a poet. 
FREDERICK Pace. 
Vol. 201 G 








THE RELIGION OF FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


FRAN COIS MAURIAC is acclaimed by many as one of 
the greatest modern Catholic writers, and by others 
as the greatest living novelist. There is no doubt that 
Mauriac is one of the outstanding novelists of the day, 
yet we doubt his Catholicism. If we glance over his 
works, at once we notice an uninterrupted gloom which, 
as we will see, is due to the sterility of his Jansenistic 
beliefs. Most of the time his mind is like a season of 
rain which will not permit the sun to show its rays. A 
few months ago he published his Vie de Fésus. Even in 
this work one finds that the soul of Mauriac has not been 
fully purged of Jansenism. ‘True, we notice that he is 
slowly progressing towards a recognition of the surrender 
of the will to the Maker, but he has not yet fully over- 
come the doctrines of Pascal and of Jansenius with respect 
to original sin. 

His childhood was spent in a deeply religious, provincial 
family of Southern France. His Mains Fointes—a volume 
of poetry published in 1g09—reveals with much taste 
and simplicity the emotions, the memories, the fervours, 
and the worries of his sheltered youth. He tells of his 
dreams and sufferings, but refrains from over-emphasizing 
them. Maurice Barrés reviewed it favourably as the 
work of a new writer showing great gifts and promises, 
although he says that it is “the poetry of a child of a 
happy family, sweet and unspoiled, but too sensitive, 
and with a rather foolish note of voluptuousness”. 
André Rousseaux speaks of his childhood as “extremely 
happy because of his awareness of the splendour of the 
harmony between his soul and nature”.* This persisted 
through adolescence. Then the young Catholic became 
aware of the laws of God and of the Church. He felt 
the weight of original sin within his soul ; nature revealed 
itself to him as a dangerous enemy; the slavery of the 
flesh filled him with a sense of remorse and of fatality. 

His first book of poems drew to him rare and valuable 
friends in the persons of Barrés, Radot, and Lafon. 
These encouraged him, and in the few years preceding 

* Ames et Visages du XX sitécle, Grasset, 1932, p. 39. 
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the war he wrote Adieu a TP Adolescent, L’ Enfant chargé 
de Chaines, “La Robe prétexte”. Since the war he 
has published numerous novels and essays, in which for 
the most part he penetrates into our depths and separates 
the flesh from the spirit. He aims to paint the wretched- 
ness of man without God. His heroes are not believers, 
but they are the victims of their own passions, and bear 
witness to a God whom they do not know. 

Mauriac’s idea on the substance and the purpose of 
the novel is expressed in his own words in Dieu et Mamon : 
“The novel is a failure if it is not a study of man, and it 
loses the reason of its existence if it does not make the 
reader progress in the knowledge of the human heart .. . 
nothing disgusts us or offends us if it is human.”* He 
believes it to be the task of the novelist not to paint 
sublime beings, but to evoke a wretched world devoid 
of grace, and to show the sufferings of human beings 
who are slaves to their senses yet have retained enough 
of the divine spark to find again a sense of purity. The 
conclusion which one often deduces from his novels is 
that sin and vice accompanied by suffering are absolutely 
necessary for the individual in order that he may be led 
into truth. 

In all of his works, Mauriac sincerely tries to solve the 
problems which are poisoning the hearts of men. It is 
in this solution that his Jansenism is to be found. The 
attitude underlying his creative work, but remaining 
only implicitly expressed in it, at length found open, 
torrential expression in the meditations which he pub- 
lished on 1 October, 1928,in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
and which he re-edited in 1931 under the title of 
Souffrances du Pécheur. In these notes “écrites en marge 
de Bossuet’ Mauriac comes directly to the literal terms 
of his philosophy. What appeared darkly before in his 
symbols of tragic lives he now professed fully, or as fully 
as the contradiction of his position allowed, for he calls 
himself “A man divided within himself and who has 
chosen to abide within this division”’.t 


* “Le roman n’est rien s'il n’est pas l’étude de l"homme, et il perd sa raison 
d’étre s’il ne nous fait pas avancer dans la connaissance du cceur humain.” 

t Un homme divisé contre lui-méme, et qui a choisi de vivre dans cette 
division.”” Souffrances du Pécheur, p. 96. 
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Without venturing to defend the weakness of the flesh, 
he is eager to explain it. ““I"he weakness of the method 
used by priests lies in the fact that they appeal to reason, 
where reason has no part.”* “All the treatises of theology 
and morals, the most terrible sermons, obtain from the 
concupiscent one mournful groan: ‘I cannot, I cannot 
give up my love’.”t At moments, his pity for the human 
lot provokes him to the defence of sin. “A fool, a vicious 
one, does not foresee, does not seek his interest, he obeys 
that terrible duty, his vice, his aberration, his love.”’} 
‘A vicious one”—there we have the ultimate conclusion 
of the Jansenist. In despair he admits human nature is 
vicious. God created man in a nature which we might 
call “good”. Man created evil, and the tendency of man, 
although it may lean towards evil, is not necessarily 
vicious. It becomes vicious when man, through sin and 
the rejection of the grace of God, allies himself to evil. 

He frowns upon Bossuet, who had said that sin could 
be avoided if one fled from the occasion. He continues, 
and states that “It is in solitude that one appreciates 
one’s love”.§ For Mauriac there is no escape. Man 
denying himself the love of the flesh can turn, not to 
God, but to solitude, and there his lust pursues him. 
“In solitude, man and his usual fawn remain face to 
face, not for an hour but for days and for nights.”’|| 

He does not hesitate to say that Christianity “has not 
given a fair play to the flesh, as it does away with it”. 
God wants everything from man. No sacrifice on the 
part of the being is too great for the Maker. Mauriac 
bows his head but without a smile. “Christian marriage, 
by condemning woman to perpetual fecundity, condemns 
man to perpetual chastity.”** The Islamic religion is 


* ‘La faiblesse de leur [Prétres}] méthode vient de ce qu’ils s’adressent 
a notre raison, 1a od la raison n’a que faire.’’ Ibid., p. 30. 

t ‘‘Tous les traités de théologie et de morale, les plus terribles sermons 
n’obtiennent du concupiscent que cette honteuse plainte: ‘Je ne peux 
pas, Je ne peux pas ne plus aimer’.”’ Ibid., p. 67. 

t ‘Un fou, un vicieux ne calcule pas, ne cherche pas son intérét; il 
obéit Ace terrible devoir : son vice, son aberration, son amour.”’ Ibid., p. 31. 

§ “‘C’est dans la solitude que l’on connait son amour.”’ Ibid., p. go 

|| “Dans la solitude, l’‘homme et son fauve familier demeurent face a 
face, non seulement une heure, mais des jours, des nuits.”’ ae Pp. 90. 

qi ‘“Ne fait pas sa part a la chair ; il la supprime.”’ Ibid., 

** “Le mariage chrétien en condamnant la femme A la fécondité per- 
pétuelle, condamne l’homme a la perpétuelle chasteté.”” Ibid., p. 23. 
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one which does not demand the impossible, does not 
assassinate the nature of man. “There is the drama! 
A concupiscence which links the spiritual to the 
material.”* All through Souffrances, as in all of his 
novels, this theme is developed and redeveloped, turned 
and manipulated in countless ways. It is the wrestling 
of a tormented man with his torment. 

Mauriac knows how to turn the religious argument, 
based on the ephemeron of human joy, to the advantage 
of the sinner. The passing of human beauty and love, 
which makes the poet sad—‘“‘Ruin hath taught me thus 
to ruminate, that time will come and take my love away” 
—must also inflame man even more intensely with his 
passion. “Sinners we are, and we become more attached 
to our love as we know it to be perishable.” 

His vision of God is a fearful one of a pursuer, judge, 
and executioner, relentless, indefatigable, inexorable, 
all-wise, and potent to control the destiny of the puny 
beings who scramble and struggle beneath His gaze. 
“God is that hunter who follows the tracks and who lies 
in wait for his prey at the edge of the woods.” { Mauriac 
sees God as the sinister hunter for whom man is “prey”’. 
“God is patient. He knows where to place the snare 
which will strangle the beast.”§ God has us hopelessly 
at His mercy. There is no wisdom in trying to escape Him. 
This is the sullen submission, the orthodoxy of Mauriac. 
“Grace is given out according to our needs. Why play 
the brave with God ? He is the one who is always right.”’|| 
Even from the love of God we must suffer; as inferiors 
we must submit to what tortures His whimsicality may 
devise. “When it is a question of human love, one can 
always complain of the one who deceives or neglects us. 
The soul dedicated to God knows beforehand that her 
Lover is never wrong, that He cannot be wrong, that it 


* “Voila le drame ; une concupiscence qui lie l’Ame au corps.”’ Ibid., 
p. 25. 
t ““Pécheurs, nous nous attachons d’autant plus 4 un étre que nous le 
savons périssable.”’ Ibid., p. 31. 

t ‘‘Dieu est ce chasseur qui reléve les pistes et qui guette sa proie a 
l’orée du taillis.”” Ibid., p. 38. 

§ ‘Dieu est patient: il sait ot tendre le collet qui étranglera la béte.”’ 
Ibid., p. 19. 

| ‘‘A quoi bon faire le brave contre Dieu ? II est celui qui a toujours 
raison ; nous ne pouvons pas ne pas avoir tort.”’ Ibid., p. 60. 
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is within His rights either to take unto Himself the one 
who has given herself to Him or to reject her.”* This is 
little short of heresy. It is almost to accuse God of 
maliciousness, 

God gives us no choice but to face Him. We are 
caught in a contest with a redoubtable adversary. Better 
for us if we could choose not to play the game. But the 
choice is made for us. “Christ obliges all men to take 
issue. Whosoever is not for Him is against Him. It is 
not up to the individual to put himself out of the game.” t 
It is a melancholy if forteful argument. 

Mauriac believes because he must. In all his reiterated 
profession of faith there is the sore tone of submission 
under protest. “If you love your sin, it is useless for you 
to be crucified by it, and all your tears are in vain, for 
such is the law.” { It is to those words which we wish 
to call attention. For, unfortunately, “such is the law”. 
He swallows his resentment and admits it. Mauriac 
insists that he accepts, that he believes. It is to satisfy 
his conscience working against the surges of his emotion. 
“T believe in a Hell, like in all the other teachings of 
the Church.”§ And again, “We must believe in all the 
words of Christ, in all the dogmas of the Church, in 
that Hell . . .”|| He believes, then, because the Church 
teaches, because such is the law, because one must. His 
will does not make the generous admission that it is 
good to believe. In his stinted faith he often thinks of 
others, finding comfort in the thought that the burden 
must be too great for them. “There is the heart of the 
concupiscent, whom God harasses constantly, the shame- 
ful fear of giving up a prey for a mere shadow. He is 
also possessed by the thought of so many fine individuals 
consecrated to God through the priesthood or otherwise. 


* ‘Alors que dans les tendresses humaines, il nous reste d’accuser la 
créature qui nous trompe ou qui nous délaisse, l’ame vouée a Dieu sait 
d’avance que son amant n’a jamais tort, qu’il lui appartient de nous 
prendre, de nous délaisser.’’ Ibid., p. 45. 

t “‘Le Christ oblige tous les hommes 4 prendre parti. Quiconque n’est 
pas pour lui est contre lui. Il ne vous appartient pas de vous mettre hors 
du jeu.”’ Ibid., p. 84. 

t ‘Si vous aimez votre péché il ne vous sert de rien d’étre crucifié par 
lui: et toutes vos larmes sont vaines, telle est la loi.’’ Ibid., p. 36. 

§ “Je crois a l’enfer comme a tout ce qu’enseigne l’Eglise.”’ Ibid., p. 76. 

| ‘Il faut croire 4 toutes les paroles du Christ, 4 tous les dogmes de 
l’Eglise, a cet enfer.”’ Ibid., p. 77. 
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That fear of having given up in vain the criminal delights 
of a criminal world of which Pascal speaks at times is 
overcome by the concupiscent, but more often it strangles 
him.”* ‘True, he is talking of others ; but the realization 
of all this must come from his own heart. “Is spiritual 
life compatible with the life of the flesh ?”+t He can 
almost think—he does wish—that religion were not 
compatible with the life of the flesh. Would that he 
could find in his reasoning the judgement—and deliver 
it to God! But “I cannot” seems to be his answer. A 
result of the — severe interpretation of his 
relation to God is that he pities himself and feels his 
religion less a blessing than a curse. “It happens often 
that those who know the law are envious of those who 
know it not.”{ The scrupulous, the rigorist, whose 
goodness is imposed by the hard law of reason and not 
illumined by the light of love, supposes that since others 
are humbly cheerful in their faith they do not know what 
it really means that he, because of his deeper knowledge, 
meets a stricter standard and suffers more. 

Everything of the world, all human enthusiasm, is 
but a refuge and a sham; it is an indulgence in the one 
passion, the concupiscence which one cannot have 
openly but must have. “Must have”: that point must 
be sustained by the plaintiff against God. If he can show 
that humans do not submit, but merely pretend to— 
then he remains the sole, martyred hero. His morbid 
reasoning is ingenious and far-reaching. It is character- 
istic of the Jansenistic spirit, and also of the one who 
will not choose, to end by attributing all to destiny, to 
a divine judgement or a divine grace that applies in- 
escapably. ‘The concupiscence in which the fallen 
humanity is moulded can be conquered only through a 
more powerful delectation: that which the Jansenists 


* “Il y a chez le concupiscent que Dieu harcéle la honteuse crainte de 
renoncer a sa proie pour l’ombre. . . ._ II reste l’angoisse de tant d’excel- 
lent prétres et de personnes consacrées 4 Dieu; cette terreur, qu’ils 
surmontent, mais qui souvent les étreint, d’avoir renoncé en vain a l’usage 
délicieux et criminel du monde dont parle Pascal.’”’ Ibid., p. 47. 

Tt ‘‘La vie spirituelle est-elle compatible avec la vie charnelle?”’ Ibid., 
p. 56. 

{ “Il arrive que ceux qui connaissent la loi envient ceux qui ne la con- 
haissent pas.”” Ibid., p. 55. 
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used to call the victorious delectation of Grace. But the 
mystery lies in the fact that these delights of Grace are 
free gifts of God.”’* 

In all this morbid musing we can see the preoccupation 
of the soul with itself. It is the source from which the 
deepest pessimism springs, the source of scruples and of 
terror of God . . . this ego-centric concern, this blind- 
ness to the importance of God Himself. ‘Through his 
own mental life, Mauriac knows this introspective 
character; he understands it and sympathizes with it 
in others, in his creations who are partly himself. One 
sees it constantly in his novels. Thérése sighs to herself : 
“Tt is indeed beautiful, this entire gift to the species, | 
feel the beauty of that obliteration, that annihilation . . . 
But I, but I...”’t It is not religion, but human 
convention, which thwarts her of her visions of freedom 
and of passion. Even near the end, when her husband is 
about to leave her free in Paris “‘sur ce trottoir’”’, Thérése 
is pensive. There is now a certain kind of quiet sadness 
for which she yearns, a sadness connected with the 
thought of God. “She imagined a return to her secret 
and sad countryside—a whole life of meditation, of 
perfection, in the silence of Argelouse: the interior 
adventure, the quest for God.”{ So it has been with 
Mauriac: his religion and his sadness have gone hand 
in hand—though it has been his sadness which has led 
the way perhaps even from his youth. He himself reflects 
on his mother. “She never told me that my books were 
the cause of interior pain. Just after Bordeaux she said: 
‘I did not know that you were sad during your child- 
hood’.’’§ 

Such was the philosophy of Mauriac until the time of 
what is called his conversion from Jansenism. ‘This 


*“‘La concupiscence dont l’humanité déchue est pétrie, ne peut étre 
vaincue que par une délectation plus puissante ; ce que les jansénistes 
appelaient la délectation victorieuse de Grace. Mais le mystére est que 
ces délices de la Grace sont un don gratuit de Dieu.”’ Ibid., p. 48. 

t ‘‘C’est beau, ce don total a l’espéce ; je sens la beauté de cet effacement, 
de cet anéantissement . . . Maismoi, maismoi. . .”” Thérése Desquerouz, 
p. 215. 

{ “Elle imaginait un retour au pays secret et triste—toute une vie de 
méditation, de perfectionnement, dans le silence d’Argelouse: l’aventure 
intérieure, la recherche de Dieu.’’ Ibid., p. 228. 

§ Souffrances, p. 145. 
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occurred in 1931. He re-edited his Souffrances du Pécheur, 
to which he added two essays entitled Bonheur du Chrétien 
and Encore le Bonheur. It is the birth of a new message. 
It is a public confession of error, a proclamation of “the 
astonishment of a soul that was pacified in a single day”.* 
The Souffrances were completely retracted. In this new 
work he examines his former state of mind ruthlessly, 
heaping recriminations upon himself. And he gives the 
name to his former sick philosophy—Jansenism. ‘““The 
abuse of human logic in things pertaining to the divine, 
that is Jansenism.”t He recognizes that he had desired 
to escape the faith, had made himself, rather than truth, 
the measure of his tests. “‘I was not renouncing truth, 
but I denied that it was accessible. And, for instance, the 
Souffrances testifies of my furious determination to set 
the spirit against the flesh ; enemies with whom no one 
can live, I used to say, except through the annihilation 
of the former. The atrocious unconcern of the man who 
pries into the words of eternal life, and who arranges 
them according to his passion instead of shaping his 
transient life.’’] 

Where before he sought to condone as far as he could 
the passions of the flesh, they now become horrible to 
him. Now, “Around him, the souls in the state of sin, 
even if they were silent about their sin, brought forth 
an odour similar to that of a corpse.”§ Where, before, 
God was the hunter and tracker, “chasseur”, “patient”, 
using his omnipotence for man’s torment, now He has 
become the invaluable ally against evil. A general 
optimism pervades the new writing. Along with the self- 
abasement of the Jansenist, the terror, the scruples have 
disappeared. Before, fear was the motive of his religion ; 
his real desire was for the flesh. Now, his motive is love ; 


* “L’émerveillement d’une 4me en un seul jour pacifiée.”” Ibid., p. rr. 

t “L’abus de la logique humaine dans les choses divines, tel est en gros 
le jansénisme.”’ Ibid., p. 99. 

¢ ‘“‘Je ne reniais pas la vérité, mais je niais qu’elle fut accessible. Et 
par exemple, Souffrances témoigne de mon acharnement a dresser l’esprit 
contre la chair, ennemis dont chacun ne peut vivre, disais-je, que par 
l’anéantissement de l’autre. Désinvolture atroce de l’homme qui scrute 
les paroles éternelles et qui les arrange selon sa passion au lie d’y conformer 
sa vie éphémére.”’ Ibid., p. 99. 

§ “‘Autour de lui, les ames en état de péché, fussent-elles silencieuses 
répandent une odeur de mort, ont une virulence.”’ Ibid., p. 128. 
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God is his object. Before, there was discord in his soul ; 
now, harmony. This is the sum of his conversion. “The 
true suffering of the Christian does not consist, as I used 
to insinuate, in not being able to carry out in peace one’s 
desire. There is for him only one suffering, according to 
Léon Bloy ; it is not to bea saint. Theintimate knowledge 
of saintly lives awakens within the Christian a shame and 
a sadness which do not lead him into despair but to 
love.””* 

Religion in its simplest form implies the notion of a 
being bound to God. Whatever the true derivation of 
the word may be, religion always imports an orderly 
relation of man to God. St. Thomas says, “It is to God, 
as to our unfailing principle, that we must be essentially 
bound ; it is to Him, too, that our whole energy is to be 
directed as to our final end, since He it is whom we lose 
through our sinning, and whom we gain anew through 
faith and through the protestation of diligent service.” 
Francois Mauriac always adheres to Catholicism even 
previous to his so-called conversion from Jansenism, but 
his view of Catholicism was a distorted one. Catholicism 
is not a form as some would have us believe, neither is 
it a series of “don’ts”. It is a principle of life which is 
to guide man towards its destiny, towards eternal life. 
It is based, not on sentimentality, nor on things which 
are impossible, but on love. The young novice enters 
the religious life, not because of sentimentality, nor of 
the happy interior feeling which it might bring, but 
because of her strong love of Christ. The young semi- 
narian sacrifices himself because of a deep love for the 
Saviour of Mankind. Mauriac’s conception of Catholicism 
previous to his conversion was one which dealt more with 
the flesh than with the love of Christ; one might be 
tempted to say that for him Catholicism and the lack of 
explanation of passion were synonymous. ‘The greatest 
deficiency of his Catholicism was in the fact that he 
failed to surrender his will to that of the Maker. 


106 


* “La vraie souffrance du Chrétien ne consiste pas, comme je l’insinuais 
& ne pouvoir suivre en paix sa convoitise. Il n’existe pour lui qu’une 
douleur selon le mot de Léon Bloy, c’est de ne pas étre un saint. La 
connaissance de saintes vies éveille dans le Chrétien une honte et une 
tristesse qui ne vont pas au désespoir mais 4 l’amour.”’ Ibid., p. 135. 
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Six years have elapsed since Mauriac retracted his 
Jansenism. During that period he has published several 
novels and essays. His last book is the V1e de ‘Fésus. Has 
he truly overcome his rigorist philosophy ? Is he truly 
a Catholic for whom the word of god means love? It 
might be of interest to see if his pessimism has completely 
disappeared. 

On the whole, Mauriac follows the Gospels and the 
spirit of tradition. He does not pretend to innovate, or 
to bring out some new discoveries on the life of Christ. 
To him the Saviour of the Race is the Son of God 
incarnated in a human nature who did not partake of 
sin. In a recent interview, Mauriac stated openly that 
all he had aimed to do was to “trace a psychological 
picture of Christ”.* No one doubts his sincerity, but, 
because of his distorted idea on Catholicism which he 
had previous to 1931, is it not possible that in this last 
work one might find some of his old philosophy ? 

In the preface, he brings out his unworthiness to treat 
of such a subject as the life of Christ. “It should be 
written on bended knees”,t he says, for this Jesus is 
“misunderstood and so irritated, impatient, and even 
sometimes furious, for of such is love”.f Furious is a 
term which is far from being flattering. He often inter- 
prets Christ’s words and actions in the same manner. At 
one time he calls Him “‘the familiar, tender and violent 
Master”.§ One loves to picture a kind and benevolent 
Christ who was anxious to feed the multitude of the 
desert. Mauriac sees in His reply to the Apostle “An 
irritated weariness which was betrayed by the accent 
of the Master who says to them ‘Feed them yourselves’.”’|| 
Or again, when the Apostles were arguing on the route, 
Mauriac would have us believe that it was an “impatient 
and terrible voice’ that settled the argument. Through- 


* “Je ne voulais faire que le portrait psychologique du Christ.’’ Nouvelles 
littévaires, 15 February, 1936. 

t “Il faudrait l’écrire a genoux.”’ Vie de Jésus, p. viii. 

; ‘Incompris, et donc irrité, impatient, quelquefois furieux comme 
lest tout l’amour.”’ Ibid., p. ix. 

§ “Ou était le maitre familier, tendre et violent ?”’ Ibid., p. 97. 

| “Une lassitude irritée se trahit dans l’accent du maitre lorsqu’il leur 
répond : ‘Donnez-leur vous-méme 4 manger’.”’ Ibid., p. 111. 
{| “Tout 4 coup s’éleva la voix impatiente et redoutable.” Ibid. 
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out the book there are numerous passages like the above 
which no doubt will surprise those who are familiar with 
the Gospels. He redeems himself with one statement 
found in his preface: “‘But under this violence found in 
the surface of His life there reigns a deep peace which is 
His . . . the peace of the union with the Father.”* Is 
this sufficient for the interpretation which he gives to 
some of the statements and actions of Christ ? 

His picture of Judas is better than his picture of Christ. 
It seems that when it is a question of picturing the mud 
of sin, Mauriac becomes an artist. He pictures Judas as 
“intelligent but short-sighted”.t Christ had said that 
His Apostles were to go with neither money nor gold: 
‘Judas smiled and thought, ‘What would one do if one 
took the literal meaning of all that which the dear Lord 
says ??”t Christ had warned His Apostles to be as 
prudent as the serpents, to which Judas had probably 
replied, “You can count on that.”§ At another time, 
when Christ had said to His Apostles that they would 
be scourged in the synagogues, Judas had thought, “Not 
I, for I know how to talk to those men of the synagogues.” || 
When Jesus had said that whosoever would receive His 
Apostles would receive Him, Judas meditated on those 
words and foresaw “magnificent returns from it”. 
Indeed, his picture of Judas is one of the best, if not the 
best, that has ever been given in literature. Mauriac 
excels in portraying those characters whose life is filled 
with sin. His novels in general have shown that ability, 
and certainly his picture of Judas reveals his deep intro- 
spective power. 

Mauriac’s conception of the relation between the 
Mother of the Race and the Saviour is one which appears 
at times very harsh. We wonder if Mauriac has truly 
overcome his tendencies of the past. He tells us that 


* “Violence apparente et calme ... Mais sous cette violence 4a la 
surface de son étre, régne en profondeur une paix qui est sienne .. . la 
paix de l’union avec le Pére.”’ Ibid., p. x. 

t “‘Intélligent, mais de courte vue.”’ Ibid., p. 69. 

t ‘“‘Judas souriait et songeait : ‘Si on devait prendre au pied de la lettre 
tout ce qu'il dit, le cher Seigneur !’’’ Ibid., p. 70. 

§ ‘‘Pour cela, tu peux y compter.”’ Ibid., p. 70. 

|| ‘“Pas moi, songe Judas, moi je sais comme il faut leur parler !’’ Ibid., 


P. 79. 
{ ‘Grosse de conséquences magnifiques.” Ibid., p. 73. 
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although Luke assures us that Jesus was submissive to 
His parents, he does not mention the fact that he ever 
was “fond of them”.* He even says that Jesus, during 
His youth, thought of woman “as if he had to make 
use of her in order to become incarnate, and that since 
he had come out of that flesh there was nothing common 
between her and Him”.t He explains that although 
Mary understood her son, she realized that He was not 
to be hers in this world, for “the Child already in His 
youth spoke to her without any douceur”.[ This 
seems to be quite opposite to the spirit of tradition that 
holds that Christ was kind to His mother. Throughout 
the book, he leaves his reader under the impression that 
Mary was pushed aside by Christ during His lifetime. 
As Mauriac knows that the picture of the Crucifixion 
is one that is dear to every Christian, he explains that 
Mary was at the foot of the Cross because “her God 
has no longer the sufficient strength nor the voice to 
push her away”’.§ It is the old Mauriac who wishes us 
to see that woman has often been the cause of the perdi- 
tion of many. There is no doubt that in places one feels 
that he deeply loves the Mother of Christ ; but the above 
passages are certainly not flattering, nor optimistic. 
Mauriac’s spiritual development must have been 
exceptionally violent and painful. All the devils that 
torment the suffering flesh are familiar to him, and all 
of them are hateful in his sight. In human matings he 
sees only the incessant yearning for a union more perfect 
than can ever be consummated on earth. Perfection and 
integrity he believes to be qualities which every person 
must nurture within himself, without squandering his 
moral forces upon another whom he can never really 
know. Yet Francois Mauriac is not lacking in tenderness. 
He knows and loves these men and women, these suffering 
convicts of life, whose torments he describes with so 


* “Tl n’ajoute pas qu’il ait jamais été tendre avec eux.’’ Ibid., p. 21. 

t “Comme s’il s’était servi d’elle pour s’incarner, et il était sorti de 
cette chair, et il n’y avait plus rien de commun entre elle et lui.’’ Ibid., 
p. 21. 

; “L’enfant de douze ans lui parlait déja sans douceur.”’ Ibid. 

§ “Elle profite de ce que son fils et son Dieu n’a plus de force ni de voix 
pour la repousser.”” Ibid., p. 265. 
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much sober understanding. His analysis of sin is one 
which one would hardly expect. In analysing the conver- 
sation® between Christ and the Samaritan woman, 
Mauriac tells us that “a grace of light was given to the 
woman, a light so powerful that all doubts were cast 
aside’’.* All that the Saviour wanted was her soul, and 
the woman freely gave herself up; indeed, this is quite 
a change over the former Mauriac who felt that the 
surrender of one’s will was almost an impossibility, 
Christ willingly forgives all sins and He does not “oblige 
the penitent to grieve over his past”.t However, as 
before, Mauriac is burdened with the problem of the 
flesh. He says frankly, “Let the Apostles preach the 
death of the flesh; it is through the spirit that one goes 
to God and through the body one goes into rottenness.”} 
We notice that his conception of marriage has hardly 
evolved. “The Son of Man has not solved thesad problems 
of sex. For those who wish to adhere to Him, He does 
not answer the question, He suppresses it. Granted that 
the friends of Christ at their birth brought with them 
that inclination [meaning the flesh], that tendency, that 
they are burdened with such or such heredity ; He ignores 
that, He demands of them that they sweep away all 
preconceptions, He forbids them to satiate their passions, 
outside of the married state. The greatest of all scandals 
as viewed by pagans, a crime against nature, a lowering 
of man... But He, He frowns at the approbation of 
the world.”§ True, Christ did not attempt to free man 
of the incumbent moral obligations, yet He gave man the 
means to ward off those passions. Mauriac in many 
instances seems to be preoccupied with the sin of the flesh 
and seems to forget that there are other sins like that of 


*“‘Une grace de lumiére était donnée 4 cette misérable, si puissante 
qu’aucun doute ne pouvait méme |’atteindre.”’ Ibid., p. 55. 

t ““N’oblige pas le pénitent a remacher sa honte.”’ Ibid., p. 61. 

t “‘Que partout ils préchent la mort de la chair; c’est par l’esprit qu’on 
va a Dieu, et par le corps a la pourriture.”’ Ibid., p. 103. 

§ ““Le Fils de "homme n’a pas résolu tous les tristes problémes du sexe. 
Pour ceux qui veulent adhérer a lui, il ne résout pas la question, il la 
supprime. Que les amis du Christ aient apporté en naissant cette inclina- 
tion, cette tendance, qu’ils subissent le poids de telle ou telle hérédité, il 
l’ignore, il exige d’eux la table rase, le refus d’assouvir, hors le mariage, 
toute soif. Scandale des scandales aux yeux des paiens, crime contre la 
nature, diminution de l’homme . . . Mais lui, il se moque de l’approbation 
du monde.”’ Ibid., p. 194. 
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calumny, of scandal, which at times are far greater than 
those of the flesh. 

Francois Mauriac has enlarged his scope. His creative 
scope has now been widened unto spiritual horizons, 
and this indeed approaches the miraculous. True, here 
and there in his Vie de ‘Fésus we still find some tints of 
his rigorism ; yet he has given to the world a beautiful 
interpretation of the life of Christ. When one closes his 
book one feels that there are two alternatives: one is to 
give oneself wholly to Christ for the salvation of the 
world and of one’s soul, the other is to fall into that 
whirlpool of hatred and of destruction; there is no 


middle course. 
Léon Barsrer, Px.D. 








ST. THERESA’S FIRST FOUNDATION 
T°? St. Theresa belong the honour and merit of the 


institution of the Discalced Carmelite Friars and 
Nuns. She was a professed nun of the Convent of the 
Incarnation at Avila, which, in common with the whole 
Carmelite Order at that time, was bound to observe 
only the mitigated Rule of 1432. The state of things 
in the Incarnation was far from favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues and religious life peculiar to an 
enclosed nun. The greatest laxity prevailed as regards 
enclosure, nuns going in and out much as they chose, 
and numerous visitors of both sexes being admitted to 
the parlour. St. Theresa herself writes in her Life : * 


Because it was very poor, the nuns left it very often and went to 
other places where, however, we could serve God in all honour 
and observances of religion. .. . But this inconvenience of going 
out, though it was I who took most advantage of it, was a very 
grievous one for me; for many persons to whom my superiors 
could not say no were glad to have me with them. 


St. Theresa was absent nearly a year on account of 
ill health (ch. IV, § 7; ch. V, §§ 6-7), and a full half- 
year by order of her Provincial to wait on and console 
Dona Luisa de la Cerda, sister of the Duke of Medinaceli, 
a very great lady who had lost her husband (ch. XXXIV, 
§ 2), and she was also away nursing her father in his last 
illness (ch. VII, §§ 22-6). It is rather the custom to say 
that St. Theresa exaggerates in calling herself a sinner. 
But all depends upon the point of view. Judged by the 
world’s standard there is absolutely nothing approaching 
real sin in all this; judged by the ideal of the enclosed 
nun, which she never lost sight of, her accusations against 
herself have truth, and it is unjust to her to seek to 
minimize them. She knew the faultiness of her position, 
resented it, and fought against it. 

In a little gathering of nuns and women friends from 
outside, Maria de Ocampo, a niece of St. Theresa’s, a 
young girl of seventeen not yet a nun, let fall the sugges- 


* David Lewis’s translation, 1916, ch. XXXII, § 12. 
Ii2 
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tion of a small nunnery founded on strict lines in which 
the whole ideal of the enclosed nun could be realized 
(ch. XXXII, § 13). St. Theresa seized on the idea 
joyfully. She quickly framed the scheme of a community 
of women living under the severer form of the Rule as 
determined for the Carmelite friars in 1247. A friend 
of hers, Doiia Guiomar de Ulloa, offered to find the 
money for a house. All that was necessary to incorporate 
such a house in the Order was the consent of the 
Provincial for Castile, Fray Gregorio Fernandez, as repre- 
senting the Prior General of the Order. His consent 
was readily given, and with his approval St. Theresa 
felt perfectly reassured as to the regularity of her 
proceeding (ch. XXXII, § 16). All seemed plain sailing. 
But when the project became known in the town it 
was met with a storm of disapproval. Feeling ran high. 
“Among people of prayer,” says St. Theresa, “and 
indeed in the whole neighbourhood, there was hardly 
one who was not against us, and who did not think 
our work the greatest folly” (ch. XXXII, § 17). St. Peter 
of Alcantara had approved and encouraged the project 
when visiting Avila, but now only one man locally was 
found to approve it, the learned Dominican Fray Pedro 
Ibafiez. Dofia Guiomar stood bravely by her resolution, 
in spite of the disapproval of her confessor. Money was 
forthcoming and a small house was purchased. All the 
papers were got ready for signature. It was then that the 
Provincial, alarmed at the popular outcry, unfortunately 
weakened and withdrew his permission to found (ch. 
XXXIIT, § 1). 

When the Provincial refused, St. Theresa’s confessor 
told her to abandon the project. There was nothing 
else to be done except to wait patiently in the hope that 
the Provincial might after all consent, or that his successor 
(for his time of office was nearly at an end) might be a 
man of greater courage and ready to accept so obviously 
fine and noble a work. It must certainly have been 
hard and even perplexing to the saint to abandon the 
project, for she believed that she had been acting by 
the revealed “commandment of the Lord” (ch. XXXIII, 
§2). But she writes in the true spirit of the saints : 

Vol. 201 H 
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All this caused me no uneasiness, and I gave up our design with 
much readiness and joy... . I had done, as it seemed to me, all 
that was in my power. I thought myself obliged to do no more to 
fulfil our Lord’s commandment, and so I remained in the house 


where I was, exceedingly happy and joyful. [Ch. XXXIII, § 3.] 


Notwithstanding this happy disposition, she admits 
to having keenly felt the censorious attitude of her 
confessor after she had freely and cheerfully abandoned 
the project. 


I was much distressed [she writes] by a letter which my con- 
fessor wrote me, as if I had done anything in the matter contrary 
to his will. . . . When as it seemed to me consolations should 
have come from my confessor, he told me that I ought to recognize 
in the result that all was a dream, that I ought to lead a new life 
by ceasing to have anything to do for the future with it, or even 
speak of it any more, seeing the scandal it had occasioned. 


[Ch. XXXIIL, § 4.] 


Up to this moment St. Theresa had not done a single 
thing of which the most censorious could disapprove. 
She had acted with the leave of the one authority whose 
consent, for her, was paramount ; she had abandoned a 
noble project at the bidding of the same authority, well 
knowing by saintly instinct, if not by positive science, 
that to give up a noble work by virtue of religious 
obedience is a nobler act than the noble work abandoned. 
“That which a religious does under obedience is more 
pleasing to God, even if it be less, than all his acts of 
virtue not done under obedience, even though they be 
greater in themselves.”* It is true that St. Theresa 
adds: “I was never able to give up my conviction that 
the work would be done. I had now no means of doing 
it, nor did I know how or where it would be done; 
but I firmly believed in its accomplishment” (ch. XXXIII, 
§ 3). There is not the slightest fault in this sentiment 
of confidence after a decided refusal by a superior: 
rather is it meritorious; for the same authority which 

* Carta sobre la Vida regulary. A circular letter on religious observance 
issued by the Consulta of the Congregation of Discalced Carmelites. 
Reproduced in the Edicién Critica of St. John’s works, 1912-14, Vol. III, 
pp. 113-22. St. John of the Cross himself is one of the signatories of this 


remarkable and vivid document, and his hand is surely visible in the 
composition. 
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had given permission and withdrawn it could, in good 
time, once more give consent. 


Unfortunately St. Theresa did not continue in these 
reasonable and submissive dispositions. There was 
another way of starting the austere and deeply spiritual 
nunnery which she had excogitated. It was quite a 
customary thing for some pious and wealthy lady to 
found a house of enclosed nuns to be placed under the 
obedience of the Ordinary. Such a house might follow 
any rule, say the Franciscan or the Carmelite, but that 
did not incorporate it in the Order. Permission from 
Rome was, of course, necessary for such foundations. 
Unfortunately the idea of founding her house under 
these conditions gradually came to commend itself to 
the saint. I should not say “unfortunately” if she had 
presented the idea to her friend and withdrawn from all 
active participation in the scheme. The work in itself 
was excellent beyond commendation. But it is quite 
obvious that she desired to become one of the conventuals 
of the foundation. Had she realized, had the theologians 
whom she consulted realized, all the possible consequences 
to herself of placing such a house under the jurisdiction 
of the Ordinary ? Did not she, did not they, realize 
that she could not hope for conventuality in such a 
house without permutation, that is regular and legal 
separation from her Order ? 

+ Qne circumstance in this scheme may certainly be 
| considered a strong argument in favour of St. Theresa’s 
action: she had the entire approval and warm encourage- 
ment of a man already recognized in his lifetime as a 
great saint, the holy Franciscan Peter of Alcantara. 
“Before we began our arrangements,” she writes, ““we 
wrote to the holy friar, Peter of Alcantara, telling him all 
that was taking place ; he advised us not to abandon our 
work, and gave us his sanction on all points” (ch. XXXII, 
§ 16). This was while the scheme was directed to a 
foundation under the jurisdiction of the Order, and is 
what we should have expected from him. But it is 
evident that his approval was extended also to the 
foundation under the jurisdiction of the Bishop. The 
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text of a letter of his to St. Theresa dated 14 April, 
1562, a date after the first project had been abandoned, 
has come down to us. It deals chiefly with the subject 
of founding without endowment, that is without 
visible means of subsistence, as St. Clare did. He writes 
in the characteristic fashion of a saint supernaturally 
influenced by the sanctifying power of poverty. 


I am alarmed [he says] to think that you are seeking advice from 
learned men about a question which it is quite out of their pro- 
vince to answer. If the matter concerned the law, or cases of 
conscience, it would be well to take the opinions of lawyers, or 
theologians, but no one should decide about a life of perfection, 
save those who themselves live it, for as a rule people’s conscience 
and opinions are no higher than their actions.* 


Lest it should be thought possible, seeing that thereé 
is no reference to jurisdiction in the letter, that St. Peter 
was unaware of the change, the original of a letter of his 
to the Bishop of Avila, Don Alvaro de Mendoza, is still 
preserved by the nuns of San José.f This letter shows 
that St. Peter was fully aware of all the circumstances, 
he reiterates his entire approval of the project, and 
urges the Bishop to take the house under his jurisdiction. 
“She desires,”’ he writes of the saint, “in order to observe 
the primitive Rule of Mount Carmel, to place this house 
under the jurisdiction of the Ordinary of Avila.” It 
would seem as if his love of perfection had caused him 
to overlook possible inconveniences of jurisdiction. The 
saints are mortals and liable to error, but jurisdiction 
will not be overlooked, and, if it is, doubt, confusion, 
hatred and envy, stark disedification, and even anarchy 
arise to vindicate a law that admits of no trifling, that 
is as clearly defined and as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation itself. 


The exact date when the saint decided to embark on 
this insufficiently thought-out scheme is not clearly 
brought out in the Life. She introduces the first mention 
of it abruptly in ch. XXXIII, § 5: 


* Text in Silverio, Obras de S. T., II, p. 125. Translation in Lewis's 
Life, page xxxv. 

t Text ibid., p. 127. Translation in the Stanbrook edition of the 
Letters, Vol. I, p. 11. 
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The saintly Dominican [Fr. Pedro Ibafiez] was as confident as 
I was that the work would be done ; and as I would not speak of 
it in order that nothing might take place contrary to the obedience 
I owed my confessor [Father Baltasar Alvarez, S.J.], he com- 
municated with my companion [Dofia Guiomar], and they wrote 
letters to Rome and made their preparations. 


Fr. Ibaiiez was obliged to absent himself from Avila for a 
time, and when he returned the saint writes: “And God, 
too, brought him here in time, for he saw that his help 
would be required in the foundation of the nunnery 
which His Majesty willed should be laid” (ch. XXXITI, 
§8). This, I think, is the first definite declaration of the 
saint that it was God’s command that this foundation 
under the obedience of the Bishop should take place. 

A new Father Rector of the Jesuit College at Avila, 
Fr. Gaspar de Salazar, brought great spiritual comfort 
to St. Theresa. 


Shortly after I had begun to speak to him, our Lord began to 
constrain me to return to the affair of the nunnery, and to lay 
before my confessor and the Father Rector many reasons and 
considerations why they should not stand in my way.... At 
last, after much consideration, they did not dare to hinder me. 
My confessor gave me leave to prosecute the work with all my 
might. ... We agreed that it should be carried on with the 
utmost secrecy; and I so contrived that one of my sisters, who 
lived out of the town, should buy a house and prepare it as if for 
herself, with money which our Lord provided for us. . . . I made 
ita great point to do nothing against obedience ; but I knew that 


if I spoke of tt to my superiors all was lost. [Ch. XXXIII, § 13.] 


It may be urged that the Provincial had not forbidden 
her to found outside the Order, and that therefore she 
had done nothing against obedience. But obedience is 
not the only question here. Is not the want of straight- 
forwardness to the superior an offence? Is not its 
name disloyalty ? And perhaps even obedience, in a 
sense, may come into the question. Spiritual writers 
distinguish between obedience and heroic obedience. 
[ will quote a celebrated Discalced authority: he gives 
eight grades of heroic obedience, and defines the fourth 
as: mnthil omnino facere inconsulto supertore—to do 
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nothing whatsoever without the approval of the superior.* 
It is obvious that Theresa de Ahumada, in spite of her 
scrupulous obedience to confessors, had not yet reached 
this degree of heroic obedience to her religious superiors, 
But apart from heroic obedience, apart from the obedi- 
ence required by the vow which, [ take it, refers prin- 
cipally to written and oral commands, there is in religion 
an uninterrupted life of obedience; it fills the whole 
atmosphere, the whole day of a religious, it is the surest 
bond of exterior observance, of virtuous conduct, of 
inward holiness: to fail in this way may not necessarily 
break the vow, but it means the weakening, it may 
entail the loss of, the religious spirit. I will quote another 
Discalced authority, a great doctor of the Church, 
St. John of the Cross: “The acts of a religious are not 
his own, but are acts of obedience, and if he withdraws 
them from the control of obedience, he will be required 
to give an account of them as lost actions.” Certainly 
the acts of St. Theresa in this singular business, carefully 
concealed from her superiors, must, I fear, be described 
as withdrawals from the life of obedience. 


St. Theresa returned from her attendance upon 
Dojfia Luisa de la Cerda to which I have referred, in the 
first days of July 1562. The brief from Rome for the 
foundation of San José under the Bishop, by a curious 
coincidence, arrived in Avila the same day as herself. 
It is dated 7 February, 1562, and is addressed to Doiia 
Aldonza de Guzman and her daughter Dojia Guiomar 
de Ulloa. Secrecy is still necessary. “Everything was 
done in utmost secrecy,” says the saint, always abound- 
ingly frank, “and if it had not been so, I do not see how 
anything could have been done at all” (ch. XXXVI, 
§ 2). Aboundingly frank, and astoundingly ingenuous. 
Her brother-in-law, Juan Ovalle, was ill in the house 
which was destined for the future nunnery. His wife 
was away, and St. Theresa obtained leave from her 
superiors to go there and nurse him. This was very 


* Antonius a evi, Sancto C.D., Divectorium Mysticum, a.p. 1677. 
Tract IV, disp. iii, 

+ Cautelas, II, linens cautela. Silverio, Obras de S. J., IV, 221. 
Lewis, Vol. IV, p. 139. 
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convenient : it gave her liberty of action and freedom 
from observation. The Bishop had not been asked 
beforehand whether he would accept the house, and he 
made difficulties—not unnaturally, I should suppose. 
But St. Peter of Alcantara induced him to interview 
St. Theresa, whom he had never seen. Her influence 
over people was irresistible. By the end of the inter- 
view the Bishop enthusiastically accepted the office 
which had been arranged for him.* It is really a remark- 
able circumstance that he even went so far as to consent 
that the house should be founded in poverty, without 
endowments. This feature was not included in the 
brief, but obtained from Rome by a subsequent rescript 
dated 5 December, 1562. 

Be this the place to dispose of a barren fable about the 
foundation which has met with a ready credence from 
indiscriminating admirers of the saint. The fable 
narrates that St. Theresa, with the brief already arranged 
for, once more asked the Provincial, now Angel de 
Salazar, if he would accept the house for the Order. He 
is said to have declined on the ground that he could not 
accept an unendowed house.t “And thus’, cries one of 
her most ardent champions, “it was contrary to the 
will of St. Theresa that the convent was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Ordinary.”{ In this fashion, 
born of mere wishes, is spun the baseless fable of how the 
wicked friar turned aside from the humble house of the 
good saint. The saints have no worse enemies than 
those devoted friends who seek to cover up or minimize 
facts which seem to tell against them. Bearing in mind 
St. Theresa’s intense and sincere belief in the divine and 
infallible voice of God guiding her from within, the fable 
is sufficiently disposed of by one of these locutions. After 
saying that our Lord had told her that 1t was inexpedient 
to subject the nunnery to the Order, she continues: “He 
told me the reasons why it was nowise convenient 
that I should do it, but must send to Rome in a certain 
way. . . . He would take care that I found help there, 
and so I did”, etc. (ch. XXXIII, § 18). To have repeated 


* Miguel Mir, Santa Teresa de Jess, Vol. I, p. 527. 
t Reforma, Lib. I, xliii. t Mir, II, p. 6. 
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the offer of the house to the Order would have been to 
run exactly counter to what she believed to be the 
explicit commands of Heaven ! 


At last the great day came, St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
24 August, 1562, and San José, a religious house, having 
it is thought the first church in Christian annals ever 
dedicated to St. Joseph, became a living entity. The 
new community consisted of four young ladies of Avila. 
St. Theresa was present at the inauguration, as were 
also two other nuns of the Incarnation. Seeing that she 
had leave to be in the house to nurse her brother-in-law, 
who had now recovered, she did not think it necessary 
to ask special leave to be present at the ceremony. 


I did nothing without the advice of learned men, in order that 
I might not break in a single point my vow of obedience. As these 
persons considered what I was doing to be most advantageous for 
the whole Order on many accounts, they told me—though I was 
acting secretly and taking care my superiors should know nothing 
—that I might do this. [Ch. XXXVI, § 4.] 

St. Peter of Alcantara was right in warning her not to 
be guided by “learned men” in the difficult and obscure 
ways of perfection: not one of these learned men seems 
to have been able to warn her that to hide her actions 
from superiors—and actions of such possibly momentous 
consequence—was contrary at least to heroic obedience. 
She could not, of course, remain in the new house; she, 
the sole author, had no foothold there; she might 
indeed be forbidden ever to go there, but before leaving 
she “promised, before the most Holy Sacrament, to do 
all in my power to obtain permission to enter this house, 
and, if I could do it with a good conscience, to make a 
vow of enclosure” (ch. XXXVI, § 9). 

She then returned to the Incarnation and confessed 
all to her prioress whose eyes she had so effectually 
succeeded in sealing up. ‘The prioress seems to have 
treated her with much gentleness, leaving all to the 
Provincial, Angel de Salazar, for whom she sent. He 
naturally reprimanded her, “sharply” says St. Theresa, 
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adding, with her never failing frankness, “but not with 
the severity which my fault deserved” (ch. XXXVI, 
§ 12). He then invited her to explain her conduct before 
all the nuns, some hundred and fifty or more, and she 
did this in such a way “that neither the Provincial nor 
those who were present found any reason to condemn 
me” (ch. XXXVI, § 14). In fact it ended—there never 
was any resisting her when she spoke—by the Provincial 
being “very much satisfied”, and promising to give her 
leave to live in the new house if the monastery prospered 
and the city became quiet. But the city was very 
turbulent indeed over the foundation, and lawsuits 
helped to darken the troubled atmosphere. However, in 
March 1563 the situation allowed of the Provincial 
giving leave to St. Theresa and four professed nuns of 
the Incarnation to go and live in San José with the 
object of instructing the new novices in saying office, 
and in the religious life generally. Only to live there, 
be it noted; their status was not thereby changed in 
any way, and could not be with any less instrument 
than a papal brief. More postulants from outside 
joined ; the town soon came to be reconciled to the new 
institution, in fact to favour it greatly. Alms poured in, and 
the community, wholly unendowed, was never in want. 

In spite of these happy appearances, the heart of 
Theresa must have been heavy within her. Here she 
was living in the sweet peace of the enclosed life for 
which she had thirsted among all the distractions and 
relaxations of the Incarnation. Here she was in the 
ideal home of her own creation under a strict rule 
faithfully observed, but not belonging to the family 
who lived in the house, and liable at any moment, under 
holy obedience, to be ordered back to the house to 
which she belonged by her profession. By way of giving 
her a rather more assured status, the kind-hearted 
Provincial issued a faculty allowing her and her four 
companions to continue their residence for the above 
specified purposes for a full year as from 22 August, 
1563.* Presumably the Provincial could not find further 
justification for prolonging this absence, for we find that 


* Text in Silverio, Obras, II, p. 198. 
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the Nunzio at Madrid, on St. Theresa’s petition, granted 
a faculty dated 21 August, 1564, allowing her, provided 
that the Provincial were willing, to reside in San José 
without time limit.* Again her religious status is in no 
way changed: she must have begun to see with some 
force how anomalous her position was. 

The next step, in spite of the incongruity, was to 
nominate her prioress of San José. This was done by the 
Bishop with the permission of the Provincial.t The 
Bishop, too, will no doubt have reflected on the anomaly 
of a position which required the permission of an outsider 
to nominate as prioress one of the nuns living in a house 
under his jurisdiction. As St. Theresa had no idea in the 
beginning of founding other houses or instituting a new 
Order of nuns, but was content with one house only 
in which she might realize her ideal, one would expect 
her to have sought leave to pass under the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction. Leave, I should suppose, however, would 
most certainly have been refused by her superiors. But 
her present anomalous position, having no sanction in 
law, must have weighed on her mind, and impelled her 
to take action. Whatever may have been the cause, 
whoever moved in the matter, it is a fact that another 
brief was issued by Pope Pius IV dated 17 July, 1565,1 
recapitulating the whole of the first brief and including 
the rescript of § December, 1562, and by a new and final 
clause transferring to the obedience of the Bishop “Our 
beloved daughters Theresa of Jesus, Mary Elizabeth and 
Anne of the Angels, formerly nuns of the Incarnation 
outside Avila and now of the nunnery of San José afore- 
said”. Thus was the obedience of St. Theresa definitively 
changed and settled by the supreme authority which 
alone can sanction such permutations. I very much fear 
that St. Theresa did not ask leave from her superiors to 
make this vital change: at all events the Prior General 
afterwards complained that the proposed change had 


never been submitted to the Order. 


In 1567, when the saint had reached the age of fifty- 


* Ibid., p. 200. t Mir, I, p. 596. 
t Text in Silverio, Obras, II, pp. 161-6. 
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two, circumstances were to prove too strong for her, and 
a revolutionary turning-point came into her life and 
swept her out of her haven of rest into stormy seas in 
which her barque came well-nigh foundering. In that 
year the Prior General of the Order, John Baptist 
Rubeus (Rossi of Ravenna), arrived in Avila in the course 
of visiting his houses in Spain, not merely as head of the 
Order, but as Apostolic Visitor by papal appointment. 
The Bishop told him of the wonderful house that there 
was here under his obedience, professing a very strict 
form of the Carmelite rule, and of the prioress, a visionary 
and ecstatic, a saint in fact, and herself the author of 
this return to a more primitive life. Rubeus visited 
her with the permission of, and accompanied by, the 
Bishop. He was astounded with what he saw, being 
himself an ardent friend of reform, but it grieved him 
exceedingly to find that so elect a daughter of his should 
have withdrawn from the obedience of the Order to do a 
work which he would have been so ready to favour. He 
is said to have blamed the Provincial for not accepting 
the house ; that, if true, can only have referred to the 
first Provincial, Gregorio Fernandez, for the policy of 
secrecy kept all knowledge of it from the saintly Angel 
de Salazar, who, like the Father General, would very 
probably have favoured it. Rubeus paid another visit 
to San José—alone this time, but no doubt with leave 
—and asked to see the briefs connected with the 
foundation. After examining them attentively he ex- 
claimed: “Eres mia! You belong to me, you are 
still of the Order!” Great at that moment must 
have been the tension of feeling in the dim parlour of 
San José ! 

The Prior General’s argument seems to have been that 
the Holy See was not accustomed to sanction a change of 
obedience without referring to the Order interested and 
hearing its possible objections to the permutation. That 
may be, but failure to comply with the formality would 
hardly ipso facto invalidate the change. Annulment 
might be obtained by proper representations, but in the 
meantime the brief would be valid. In addition to 
that, Rubeus alleged that as Apostolic Visitor he had 
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powers to receive her back to the Order.* So says the 
Reforma, an absurd, possibly a disingenuous contention, 
Julian of Avila is more likely to be correct in saying that 
Rubeus considered that she had never legally changed 
her status, and was still a nun of the Order,t though 
I do not see how it is possible to accept the view that the 
papal brief of 17 July, 1565, so clear and specific, was 
invalid in this respect. Until further information is 
forthcoming, one can but conclude that St. Theresa 
was, and continued for some years longer to remain, a 
subject of the Bishop of Avila. Be that as it may, Rubeus 
claimed her as his daughter, and she very willingly 
acknowledged him as her lawful and only spiritual 
father. And as such we must consider her during the 
years of the eventful public career on which she was 
now to enter under his auspices. Before leaving Spain 
he gave her patents to found nunneries on the model of 
San José within the borders of the two Castiles. His 
confidence in her was blind; her veneration for him 
profound. And yet how differently things turned out 
from what either expected, she acting against his clearly 
expressed orders, and he in return inflicting upon her 
the exemplary punishment of relegation and suspension 
from founding! We are scarcely surprised to hear that 
the Bishop took much to heart this unexpected change 
in the obedience, and it is impossible not to sympathize 
with him for expressing his protest in no measured terms. 
He, too, had the best of reasons—a papal brief—for saying 
“eres mia J’, But his annoyance was only transitory. He 
remained to the end the good, helpful, faithful, for- 
bearing friend of the saint, and such was his veneration 
for her that he desired to be buried in San José in a tomb 
near that in which she was to rest. 

The Prior General, of course, could not make her a 
nun of San José, but he gave her leave to live there and 
function as prioress. Her religious status continued for 
some time to be a subject of worry and uncertainty. In 
an act of renunciation of the mitigated Rule of 1432 


dated 13 July, 1571, she describes herself as a professed 


* Reforma de los Descalzos, Lib. II, ch. II, § 5. 
t+ Quoted by Miguel Mir, Vol. II, p. 5. 
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nun of the Incarnation at present living in San José with 
the permission of the Father General (and of the Bishop, 
might have been added). Fray Pedro Fernandez, the 
Apostolic Commissary, in the act accepting the renun- 
ciation (6 October, 1571), declares that he annuls her 
status as a nun of the Incarnation, that he associates her 
to “the convents of the primitive rule”, and that he 
grants her conventuality as a nun of the Discalced 
nunnery of Salamanca.* So that till 6 October, 1571, 
in spite of nine years’ association with San José, in spite 
of having founded eight Discalced nunneries under 
patents of the Prior General, she was still legally only a 
conventual of the mitigated Convent of the Incarnation. 
To that convent she returned as prioress in 1571, but 
only in the character of a reformer of the house under 
the orders of Fernandez. Her appointment was for 
three years, but she obtained leave to absent herself after 
one year and nine months to settle the foundation of 
Salamanca and to make a fresh foundation at Segovia. 
Activities of all kinds pressed upon her. Much and 
dificult travel, foundations, visits to her nunneries, 
family business, an immense correspondence, an active 
support of the Discalced friars in the way they should 
not have gone, all tended to hinder the perfect realization 
of the life of enclosed nun which had been the life of her 
choice. 

In 1577 the Bishop of Avila was made Bishop of 
Palencia, and that opportunity was taken (nominally by one 
of the foundresses, Dofia Guiomar de Ulloa) to petition 
him to transfer San José to the Order. He consented in 
the end, but not with a good grace, and for that he may 
most certainly be forgiven. With the transfer of 
San José, if the General’s powers should have been 
insufficient, the saint may be considered to have re- 
acquired beyond all doubt the full status of a nun of the 
Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. There is some- 
thing dark and tragic in the fact that St. Theresa did not 
find her last resting-place beside her faithful friend, 
Don Alvaro de Mendoza. On her way to Avila, broken 
in health, with death drawing near, she was sent by the 


* Texts in Silverio, Obras, I, pp. 214-5. 
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Vicar Provincial of the recently instituted Discalced 
province to Alba de Tormes to comfort the young 
Duchess in her expected confinement. The old abuse 
prevailing at the Incarnation that to a noble benefactor 
nothing can be refused was not yet extirpated. At Alba 
she died, at Alba she was buried, and at Alba her relics 
have remained in obedience to the same high command 
that summoned her there. The shadows of those un- 
happy dissimulations, of actions “lost” because snatched 
from the life of obedience, of a secret life hidden from 
her religious superiors, rest upon her fame with a pathe- 
tically mournful tinge, and unhappily dim the golden 
aureole of saint which is none the less most unquestion- 
ably hers. 


A certain lady described as a servant of God sat talking 
one day to St. Theresa; I should suppose that she had 
asked for an interview and had been disappointed in her 
first impressions, for she suddenly burst out with : “‘Look 
you, mother, you may well be a saint, but to me you 
don’t seem like one !”—to whom the saint in high glee: 
“God reward you, for you have seen through me and 
told the truth !’’* 

Once in the very holy convent of Soria the saint said 
to a little novice of fourteen: “Sister, tell the truth: 
which seems to you the more holy, the mother prioress 
or I?” And the novice promptly replied: “The 
mother prioress!’” ‘The saint embraced her joyfully, 
saying: “You are right, child; for she is a saint and 
I only have the reputation of being one |” T 


Bright and charming examples of her love of candour 
and of truths told in her disparagement : they encourage 
the critic of today to speak, as she would have him speak, 
with complete unreserve of her imperfections and 
failings, and they serve to assure him that her reproof 
would rather be directed to those who should attempt 
by suppressions, reticences, and conventional adulation 
to depict her in a guise that she never wore in this world. 


MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


* Deposition of Mother Damiana, La Fuente, II, 417. 
t Silverio, Fundaciones, Obras, V, p. 293, 0. 2. 
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THE ASCENT TO GOD IN DANTE 


A? the leading Dante scholars have realized, it is 
impossible to grasp the essential significance of the 
Divine Comedy unless we take Dante’s word that it is the 
fruit of a genuine spiritual experience. This he affirms 
in his letter to Can Grande della Scala,* which is also a 
commentary on the opening lines of the Paradiso : 


His glory, Who moves all in holiness 

the universe doth penetrate, and bright 

shines here in greater measure, there in less, 
And in the heaven the richest in that light 

was I, and saw there things, which to repeat 

he who comes thence hath neither wit nor might. 
For as it nigheth to the ultimate sweet 

our intellect so deeply sinks therein 

that memory stays behind, with lagging feet. 


And in sober prose he makes it clear that he refers to 
the ineffable experience, the ascent to divine union, calling 
to witness Augustine and Bernard and Richard of St. 
Victor as to how such things may be, and also—knowing 
himself no saint, anxious lest the unworthiness of which 
he is conscious may detract weight from his words— 
sending his readers to learn from the story of Nebuchad- 
nezzar how “‘He who makes His sun to rise upon the good 
and the evil . . . sometimes in compassion, for their 
conversion, sometimes in wrath, for their punishment, 
reveals His glory, in greater or less measure as He wills, 
to those who live never so evilly”’.f 

Essentially, the Divine Comedy is the quest of a soul, 
Dante, who sees himself as Everyman, by the threefold 
Way of Perfection of which the mystics speak, for the 
transcendental freedom and peace of union with God. 
For the Middle Ages the theory of this mystical ascent, 
implicit in the whole Christian tradition (nor confined to 
Christianity), underlying the teachings of the Fathers 


*Its authenticity, once doubted, is now generally accepted. It is 
quoted by some of the earliest commentators of the Divine Comedy, who 
wrote within a few years of Dante’s death. 

t Letter to Can Grande, translated by P. W. Wicksteed, in the Temple 
Classics edition of The Latin Works of Dante. 
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and the Rule of St. Benedict (which takes its starting- 

oint from the psalm: “Who shall ascend the holy 

ill ?””), was shaped primarily by St. Gregory, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Cassian, and St. Augustine, taking colour 
from their prevailing philosophy, Platonic and neo- 
Platonic. Augustine, in his book De Quantitate Anima, 
to which Dante specifically appeals, speaks of seven stages 
of contemplation, through which the soul reaches at last 
to 


that most high and secret reward for sake of which it has so 
laboured, and in which are such joys, such a full enjoyment of 
the highest and truest Good, such a breath of serenity and eternity 
as are indescribable.* 


In such contemplation lies the joy of the blessed in 
heaven, but here it comes as momentary, ineffable grace, 
“fin the flash of a trembling glance”. And in a famous 
and lovely passage in the Confessions he tells how as he 
and his mother, waiting for the boat at Ostia, leaned at 
a window overlooking the garden, they were for a moment 
rapt to the ecstasy beyond all thought : 


We wandered step by step through all material things, and 
even the very heaven whence sun and moon and stars shed their 
light upon the earth. And further still we climbed, in inner 
thought and speech, and in wonder of Thy works, and we reached 
to our own minds, and passed beyond them, so as to touch the 
realm of plenty never failing, where Thou feedest Israel for ever 
in the pasture of the truth, and where life is that Wisdom, by 
which all things are made. . . . And while we thus sighed and 
panted after it, with the whole stress of our hearts we just fora 
moment touched it, and left there bound the first fruits of the 
spirit, and then returned to the broken murmurs of our own 
mouth, where the word hath its beginning and its end.f 


It is a passage that lays the foundations of the classical 
mystical school of the Middle Ages—intellectual appre- 
hension quickened to a vital experience of the whole 
soul, climbing in speculation from the world of nature, 
seen as a divine theophany, to the intelligible world of 
ideas known as existing within the mind, till the mind, 


* See Butler, Western Mysticism. t Confessions, Bk. IX, ch. X. 
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turned back upon itself, becomes aware of transcendent 
principles by which it knows, and thence reaches up till, 
“sf the very soul should be hushed to itself, and were by 
cessation of thought to pass beyond itself”, Divine 
Wisdom snatches it to Itself: an ascent of mind and 
heart, strained to their full powers, with speculation 
and wonder and love interweaving, unattainable without 
moral purification of the whole being, which Augustine 
compares—and, as Edmund Gardner noted, the simile 
is particularly dear to Dante—to “a journey or sea-faring 
back to our native land”. 

Dionysius, who lived about a century later, is the first 
to define the threefold stages of the Way of Perfection— 
the Way of Purification “whereby the mind is disposed 
to learn true wisdom”, the Way of [Illumination “where- 
by the mind is kindled to the burning of love”, the Way 
of Union “whereby the mind, above all understanding, 
reason, and intellect, is directed upwards by God alone”’.®* 
The Way is a way of wisdom, in the course of which 
“ascending from obscure images to the Cause of all, we 
should contemplate with supermundane eyes all things 
in the cause of all . . . in a simple fashion and unitedly’’. 

In the renaissance of thought of theeleventh and twelfth 
centuries, such teachings are developed and enriched by 
the great Victorines. Hugh of St. Victor teaches that : 


To ascend to God is to enter into oneself, and not only to 
enter into oneself, but in an ineffable manner to transcend oneself. 
He who thus enters into himself and, penetrating his own inner- 
most being, transcends himself, he truly ascends to God.t 


It is a saying made plainer and brought into the 
domain of practical direction by his Scottish disciple 
Richard, described by Dante as one “in contemplation 
more than man”, who bids the soul desirous of perfection 
ascend “The Mountain of Self-Knowledge”. With 
extraordinary psychological acumen (for instance, his 
warning against all emotional excess, extending even to 


po +. ee Theology, quoted by Edmund Gardner in Dante and the 
ystics. 

t De Vanitate Mundi, quoted by L. Tonelli in Dante e la Poesia deil’ 
Ineffabile, 1934. 
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“excessive hatred of sin”), he traces the stages of the 
contemplative life, with its progressive ordering of 
the affections and progressive illumination of the mind, 
which climbs from the physical world of the senses and 
imagination to intellectual truths, and thence transcends 
itself, loses itself in the dazzling darkness of divinity. Of 
this consummation, no words can tell, for “when by 
excess of mind we are rapt above or within ourselves 
unto the contemplation of divine things, not only are we 
straightway oblivious of things external, but also of all 
that passes in us” *—a passage Dante will have had in 
mind in his last canto (Par. XXXIII, §5 et seq.)—and 
there is a further affinity of teaching in the following 
extract from the Bentamin Minor : Tt 


Let whoso thirsts to see God cleanse his mirror, purify his 


spirit... . 
When thy mirror is cleansed and thy candle brenning... | 
[the candle of desire] . . . then beginneth there a manner of 


clarity of the light of God for to shine in thy soul, and a manner 
of sunbeam that is ghostly to appear before thy ghostly sight, 
through the which the eye of thy soul is opened to behold God 
and godly things, heaven and heavenly things, and all manner of 


ghostly things. . . . 
But : 


what time that a soul is ravished above itself by abundance of 
desires and a great multitude of love, so that it is inflamed by the 
light of the Godhead, then dieth all man’s reason. 


The soul has come into what the fourteenth-century 
English mystic calls “The Cloud of Unknowing”’. 

In substance, though less systematically, St. Bernard 
preaches the same path. For him “the senses are as 
stepping-stones for attaining to things invisible” ; “‘con- 
sideration”, defined as “the intense exercise of thought 
in enquiry”, may be crowned by “sudden flights of the 
spirit to soar aloft in contemplation even to the sublime 
and immaterial realities”, but he insists more strongly 


* Dante and the Mystics. 
t Fourteenth-century translation, edited by Edmund Gardner, to whom 
the student of Dante’s mystical doctrine is indebted at every turn. 
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that “the things that are above thee cannot be described 
in words but must be revealed by the Spirit”, and are 
the reward not of “discourse of reason” but of “holy 
fear and holy love”, in holy companionship of mind and 
heart with Christ and His Mother.* 

To Dante, St. Bernard is the greatest of contem- 
platives, his guide to the final vision, when his words 
“I came by contemplation to this peace” echo the 
nostalgic passage in his actual commentary on the Song 
of Songs : 


There is a place where God is perceived as truly tranquil and 
at rest. ... It is to me a chamber into which entrance has 
sometimes been granted me. But alas, rarely, and for a brief 
while. Here is true repose. The God of peace makes all things 
peaceful, and to gaze upon that stillness is to be at rest.t 


And in St. Bernard we find another passage by which 
Dante may well have explained to himself the genesis of 
much of his imagery : 


For when something from God has momentarily, and, as it 
were, with the swiftness of a flash of light shed its ray upon the 
mind in ecstasy of spirit . . . forthwith there present them- 
selves, whence I know not, certain imaginary likenesses of lower 
things, suited to the meanings which have been infused from 
above. . . . I think that these images are formed in us by the 
suggestions of the holy Angels. 


All these men represent a continuity of thought, a 
tradition of spiritual life, which by Dante’s time had 
culminated in the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventura, 
who, learned in their works, elaborates their teaching in 
the light of his own rich experience. But behind St. 
Bonaventure is the innovating influence of one who, 
without learning, in childlike simplicity was at home in 
the kingdom of heaven—St. Francis. 

It was on the heights of La Verna, St. Francis’s “holy 
mount”, where he received the Stigmata, that St. 
Bonaventura, who had fled there from the tumults of the 
Paris Schools, “in search of peace of spirit”, wrote his 


* De Consideratione. t See Dante and the Mystics. 
} De Diligendo Deo. 
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Itinerary of the Mind to God,* which sums up his mystical 
doctrine and that of his predecessors. The soul in quest 
of God must be moved by desire; speculation must go 
hand in hand with wonder, knowledge with charity. Its 
natural faculties strengthened by prayer, meditation, and 
“spiritual colloquies”, enlightened by Grace, the mind, 
considering the outer world, sees in the properties of all 
things and their beauty, order, potency, the imprint of 
the Creator. In a second stage it considers how this 
“sreater world” of the macrocosm enters the “little 
world” of man through the five senses, provoking dis- 
cernment, delight, judgement, reflecting on which the 
mind comes to awareness of fundamental and immutable 
criteria, of numerical harmonies permeating and tran- 
scending creation, and to the conclusion that “all creatures 
of the world of sense are shadows, echoes, as it were 
pictures of the First Principle in His Power, Wisdom, 
Goodness”. Now turned inwards, the mind finds in 
itself three faculties, memory, intellect, will, again 
imaging the Trinity, with in their workings a normatory 
intuition of divine Eternity, Truth, Goodness. The 
deeper knowledge, of the soul as restored by Grace, is 
= only through the work of Grace, of “the Word 
ncarnate, the Word Increate, and the Word Inspired” ; 
purified, illuminated, perfected by faith, hope, and 
charity, it is prepared for ecstasy; the image of the 
cosmos as divine reflection that has been built up within 
it is completed by that of the celestial hierarchies ; it 
reassumes its place in the universal order, and divinely 
illuminated, its spiritual senses restored, it may “enter 
the heavenly Jerusalem”. Now, transcending itself, let 
it contemplate God in His Simplicity and Unity as 
Absolute Being; then in the unsearchable paradox of 
the Three-in-One, as Absolute Goodness (bonum dtffu- 
sivum est sui), so coming to the crowning mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

' In the consideration of this mystery lies the perfect 
illumination of the soul; conscious mind can go no 
further, but through Christ, the Way and the Door, 
borne upwards by mystical love, it passes (as St. Francis 


* Opera, Quaracchi edition, Vol. V. 
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when the vision of the Seraph came to him) in ecstasy 
of contemplation into God, leaving behind all things and 
itself, to ascend (in the words of Dionysius) the super- 
essential ray of the divine darkness. 


Such were the masters of the contemplative life to 
whom Dante turned and out of whose teaching he wove 
much of the Divine Comedy. In their outlook they are 
all manifestly members of the same spiritual family. 

For them, in the words of St. Gregory, “nothing can 
be disposed of in this visible world, but by another 
nature that is invisible”; and, in those of Hugh of St. 
Victor, “All being hides a divine thought. The world 
is an immense book, written by the hand of God, where 
each being is a word full of sense.”* They are perpet- 
ually conscious of the invisible behind the visible, which 
is merely its symbolic vesture. They love to quote the 
text of St. Paul, “the invisible things of Him are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made’’, or 
the older text, from the Book of Wisdom: “By the 
greatness of the beauty and of the creature, the Creator 
of them may be seen, so as to be known thereby.” All- 
things are bound together by mysterious harmonies, a 
music that brings diversity to oneness; the music of 
sound echoes the “human music’’, the harmonious pro- 
portion of the blended elements in man, and both the 
cosmic music of the spheres. A threefoldness, omni- 
present, reveals beyond need of other proof the Holy 
Trinity sustaining all. All things have threefold exis- 
tence, in the world of nature, in the world of thought, 
in the mind of God. All beauty is a ray of the primal 
Beauty, all love a shadow of Infinite Love, and all know- 
ledge a participation in Divine Wisdom, increasing as 
the soul, no longer bent over material things, attains its 
full stature. Only the man, says St. Bonaventura, who 
is transformed by love into the likeness of God, can see 
the world in its fullness and reality, and perceive the 
“great beauty of the order of the universe”—magna 
pulchritudo in machina mundi. ‘Till then its vision is 
fragmentary ; it sees only enigmas and disorder. 


* Eruditionis Didascalion, VII. 
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For what they affirm, they have no need of logical 
proof, though they make full use of logic where need 
appears ; often, indeed, they speak of matters too subtle 
and transcendent to be contained by rational concept. 
“‘We see many things by the intellect”, Dante would 
declare, “for which there are no words, of which Plato 
gives sufficient hint by his recourse to metaphors, for he 
saw many things by intellectual light which he could not 
express by direct speech.”* And such metaphors have an 
inevitability when the physical world is a book in which 
he who is able may read mysterious meanings. The 
Platonic doctrine of reminiscence colours their thought, 
though they reject its implication of pre-corporeal 
existence. When the soul is purified by virtue, self- 
conquest, self-knowledge, the inner eye opens upon the 
supersensible and sees. 

They speak what they do know, and would, I think, 
have accepted the famous saying of Pascal (who is, 
indeed, of their lineage), the heart hath its reasons which 
reason understandeth not. 

**T’o Plato”, says St. Bonaventura, “was given the word 
of wisdom, to Aristotle the word of knowledge.” ‘The 
Aristotelian stream, which had become manifest in the 
twelfth century, when Abelard taught the search for 
certainty through logical accuracy, culminated in St. 
Bonaventura’s great contemporary, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
It was, however, an Aristotelianism still bathed in 
Platonism, bringing (save on certain specific points) a 
difference less of substance than of mental orientation. 

It is only in this sense that Thomism can be opposed 
to Augustinianism, St. Thomas to St. Bonaventura. 
Together with the wisdom which he defines as “a sym- 
pathy or connaturality for Divine things . . . the result 
of charity which unites us to God”’, its cause in the will, 
its essence in the intellect, reaching God “‘by a kind of 
union of the soul with Him”,t St. Thomas wanted 
knowledge, the certitude of demonstration, clarity. 

For the Augustinians, the mind was dependent on 
divine illumination even in its natural judgements. St. 
Thomas drew a distinction: God would indeed illumi- 

* Letter to Can Grande. ¢ S.T., II, Il, q. 145, arts. 2, 3. 
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al # nate the mind through Grace and angelic inspiration, 
sd but in creating it He endowed it with natural gifts which 
le would have their natural field of operation, and this was 
t, the natural world as perceived by the five senses. 

id The “contemplation of divine Truth” was for St. 
 f Thomas the aim of human life, the primary bliss of the 
.e fm blessed. For such man prepares himself by practice of 
rt the moral virtues; by the exercise of the intellect in 
n apprehending such principles as, by deduction, lead to 
h truth; by contemplation of the works of God.* But 
e such contemplation is of another quality than that of 
, St. Bonaventura. For St. Thomas draws a sharp dis- 
i] tinction between supernatural contemplation, “by the 
i Light of Wisdom which uplifts the soul to perceive the 
e divine”, and human contemplation, a “brief rest of 


the mind upon the great truths at which it has arrived by 
argument and investigation’. In such investigation (the 
First Principles apart) he admits nothing that is not 
susceptible of rigorous rational proof. Where rational 
expression fails he is silent, but his silences speak. Of 
the heights of contemplation to which he attained we 
know only by his comment that afterwards all he had 
written in the Summa seemed so much straw. In follow- 
ing him, proving, deducing, tracing every argument, 
every doubt, to its logical conclusion, men felt the 
exultation of new mastery. 
If Dante’s imagination was stirred by the Augustinians, 
if his inner experience was most fully illustrated by their 
teaching, his eager intellect could not but rejoice in the 
rational confirmation St. ‘Thomas brought, and the new 
worlds of conquest thrown open. While Plato for him 
is “that most excellent man”’, Aristotle is “the master of 
those who know’’, and in the heaven of the Sun, chief 
among the great theologians, he sets St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventura side by side. 


~w 
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In the Divina Commedia all the streams of mediaeval 

| thought mingle, so that it is hard to trace the influence 
of individual guides, but here and there we find clear 
echoes, On metaphysical and doctrinal questions, Dante 


* S.T., II, II, q. 180. 
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most often takes St. Thomas as master, while in his line 
of mystical ascent he follows St. Bonaventura and the 
earlier teachers, whose works tended more explicitly to J 
practical direction.* 

In the first canto of the Inferno, when Dante, strug- 
gling forth from the dark forest, finds his way barred by 
three beasts, lion, leopard, wolf, these, in their mystical 
sense, seem best interpreted, according to Boéthius and St. 
Bonaventura as the thirst for power, the thirst for pleasure, 
and the thirst for possessions, with their subtler variants, 
The “prologue in heaven”, in which the Blessed Virgin 
commends the lost pilgrim to Lucia, who in her turn 
moves Beatrice to send Virgil to be his guide, recalls 
St. Bonaventura’s insistence on the need of “grace with 
justice”, “wisdom with knowledge” to heal man of his 
twofold ill, concupiscence and ignorance. There are 
indications that Lucia stands for justice, sanctification 
of the will, as Beatrice for heavenly wisdom, sancti- 
fication of the mind. Dante, already moved by longing, 
will be guided by Virgil, natural reason, but touched by 
divine illumination. ‘Thou wouldst not seek Me’’, says 
St. Bernard—they are the words that Pascal would make 
famous as his own—“hadst thou not already found Me.” 

Before the soul can ascend the Mountain of Self-Know- 
ledge it must realize the full malice of evil. For Richard 
of St. Victor the first step is represented by “dread, the son 
of sight”, the fruit of “busily and oft” beholding his evil 
deed, with imaginative “sight of pains to come”.f In 
the circles of Hell (in the division of which he follows 
Aristotle), Dante sees not so much the traditional 
punishments of sin as the sins themselves; the tyrants 
are scalded in the blood they themselves have spilt, the 
blasphemers feel their own blasphemies fall back on them 
like flakes of fire falling like windless snow, the suicides 
suffer bereft of the bodies they threw away. It is a 
journey not without danger. At the gates of the city 
of Dis, Virgil must cover Dante’s eyes from the sight 
of Medusa, the temptation of despair. If in the Inferno 
we find the most tangible drama but none of the lofty 


* See Jallonghi, La Mistica Bonaventuriana nella Divina Commedia. 
t Bentamin Minor. 
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considerations of Purgatorio and Paradiso it is because at 
this stage the mind sees only tn aenigmate, fragmentarily, 
and we may recall too the words of Richard of St. Victor : 
“A soul that is yet rude and fleshly knoweth naught but 
bodily things . . . and that it may not see yet clearly by 
ghostly knowing, it thinketh by imagination.” 

St. Bonaventura in the [tinerarium compares the three 
stages of the soul’s ascent to “the threefold light of a 
day”, sunset, dawn, noon-day; corresponding to “the 
book of nature’”’, “the book of the soul”, “the book of 
God”, or the Way of Purgation, the Way of Illumination, 
the Way of Union. It may be noted that Dante enters 
the Inferno at twilight; it is dawn when he comes to 
the Mount of Purgatory, and noon-day* when he and 
Beatrice ascend to the starry heavens. But this division 
is not final, for within this main cycle are, as it were, 
epicycles, each comprehending the threefold ascent, 
symphonically interweaving, so that each culmination is 
repeated on a higher plane, in spiral progress. ‘Thus the 
Way of Illumination that opens with the Purgatorio is 
subsumed in the Way of Illumination, of which the 
threshold is guarded by the Angel of Penitence, and 
again in that beginning with dawn in the Earthly Para- 
dise, when the wall of fire has been traversed, and yet 
again in the Paradiso. While the noon-day note of the 
Way of Union sounds, like? successive octaves (when 
Dante, washed in Eunoe, is united to Beatrice, “pure, and 
disposed to sally to the stars” ; when he ascends from the 
sphere of the contemplatives to the vision of the hosts of 
heaven ; when he enters the Empyrean), to reach quint- 
essential purity only in the final vision. It is a method of 
profound psychological truth. 

There is thus a sense in which the Inferno appears a 
preliminary only to the true Way of Purgation. From 
Hell, Dante emerges in the light of dawn and four bright 
stars—the moral virtues of the active life, the necessary 
prelude to contemplation. Washed from the stains of 
Hell, crowned with the rushes of humility, he sets forth 
on a quest : 


* The last is not explicit, but Professor Gardner’s arguments, in Dante 
and the Mystics, seem conclusive. 
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So went we on the solitary plain, 
As one who finds a road, lost long ago, 
Since when all going ever seemed in vain. 
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And so to the arduous ascent of the Mount, an ascent 
possible only during the day, when the Grace of God 
summons. Night brings cessation, with the guardian- 
ship of angels, for even here the Serpent creeps. Now 
three stars shine, faith, hope, charity ; in his sleep Dante 
is borne by St. Lucia to the gates of Purgatory—the 
kindling of the heart by divine visitation outrunning 
reason. Within the gates, the spiral of the Way of 
Purgation is renewed, within the wider cycles of Illumi- 
nation. Signed on his forehead by the angelic gate- 
keeper with seven P’s, for the seven deadly sins, Dante 
proceeds from circle to circle, each a meditation on sin 
and its contrary virtue, each a degree of self-examination 
and purification, till he passes through the circle of fire 
that guards the Earthly Paradise of innocence regained. 
He dreams of the Leah and Rachel of Victorine sym- 
bolism, and as their counterparts Matelda comes, to 
lead him to Beatrice, to theology, into which all know- 
ledge, all philosophy must be resolved, to spiritual 
understanding in divine light so that to her Virgil, as 
natural reason, must give place. With the advent of 
Beatrice comes a new threefold epicycle, of purging 
self-knowledge and contrition, the illumination of her 
teaching, the laving waters of Eunoe ; by which the soul 
attains, remade, to the lost state of Adam as he was 
created, in will, mind, and memory showing forth the 
image of God. 

It is a conception especially dear to St. Bonaventura, 
and his influence becomes still more evident in the 
Paradiso. In his Hexaemeron,* amplifying the teachings 
of the ltinerarium, he had traced the process of such 
re-creation, by which the soul returns to its primal place 
in the hierarchy of being, under four aspects, as the soul’s 
consideration per naturam indita, per fidem sublevata, per 
scripturam erudita, per contemplationem suspensa. ‘Lhe 
steps of the last are each associated with one of the 


* Quaracchi edition, Vol. V. 
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angelic hierarchies, which according to tradition govern 
the planetary and stellar heavens circling the earth; 
some of them seem the very steps of the Paradiso. 

In the sphere of the Moon, governed by the Angels, 
Dante is led to contemplate the unity of creation, of 
hierarchies ruling the heavens, each imprinting its virtue 
on the one below, so that all, in harmony and beauty, 
reflect the Mind of the Creator, as His “image and seal”. 
Dante is shown how knowledge of physical science may 
lead to knowledge of God; he sees how the mind can 
never be satisfied, till from question to question it reaches 
the ultimate Truth. Emphasis is laid on free will, “the 
greatest gift that God, in His bounty, gave in creation” ; 
and from Piccarda and Costanza, nuns who were forced 
from their vows, he learns how the fullness of heavenly 
joy comes with loving acceptance of the will of God. 
“For it is in His will we find our peace.” 

In the Hexaemeron the first step of contemplative 
consideration corresponding to the Angels is the per- 
lustratio, the direction and co-ordination of the mind 
so that it sees God in everything, a purification enabling 
it to consider the world with discernment, so that nothing 
impure or useless find place in it. 

Rising to the sphere of Mercury, Dante learns of the 
divine order in history, how the Roman Empire was 
guided to prepare the way for Christianity, and of the 
mystery of the Redemption. This is the sphere of the 
Archangels, of whom it was said by St. Bernard (whose 
influence is also continually present) that they are mes- 
sengers of the great mysteries of divine purpose. To 
them correspond in the Hexaemeron the gift of prae- 
electio, the choice of subjects for consideration which 
will reveal the secrets of the divine plan. In the same 
way the heaven of Venus—that of the Princtpaltties 
(who according to St. Bernard “by their wisdom govern, 
limit, transfer, break up or alter every principality that 
exists upon earth”), where Dante hears discourse of the 
duties of rulership, how men are born with diverse 
natures for diverse tasks, and how natural and super- 
natural laws weave together for appointed ends—is 
paralleled by St. Bonaventura’s ‘udicrum, the illumi- 
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nation of the soul to discern the paths of action that lead 
to true good. 

Thus far, according to St. Bonaventura, the lessons of 
“the book of nature’; to the sphere of Venus, says 
Dante, the shadow of earth stretches, and thus far there 
are still faint echoes of earthly impurity in the souls he 
has seen—those who gave themselves to God and would 
have their gift again; those who did good in wish for 
honour; those who sinned in love, and here, in con- 
sciousness of sin forgiven, find added cause of joy. With 
new vision Dante contemplates creation ; filled with new 
consciousness of God’s love for all He has made, with 
new ardour of love for God, in ecstasy he rises to the Sun, 
the reign of the celestial Powers who destroy the powers 
of darkness. Here he is taught, by St. ‘Thomas and St, 
Bonaventura themselves, of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
pre-eminent the one in love, the other in wisdom ; he is 
shown the workings of the Holy Trinity in all things, 
mirrored from sphere to sphere, and he is warned against 
rash judgement. Here are various passages Bonaventur- 
ian in spirit, but the relation to the corresponding step 
in the Hexaemeron, though discernible, is more tenuous." 
St. Bonaventura names it castigatio, when the con- 
templative soul turns inwards, seeking a moral puri- 
fication by renewed victory over the threefold root of 
passion, the lust for pleasure, power, possessions, under 
their subtler aspects of desire of ease, desire for honour, 
possessiveness in desire for knowledge and love of beauty; 
these are to be countered by the monastic and Franciscan 
virtues of chastity, humility, poverty—those of which 
St. Francis and St. Dominic were incarnate examples. 

The next step is confortatio, when the soul, turned from 
evil, must progress in goodness by the conquest of 
vigilance, endurance, and strength. Here Dante has 
retained much. In Mars, among the warriors of the 
Cross, he is warned to endure the griefs of exile with 


* Correspondences and divergences give the impression that Dante 
was not so much taking the Hexaemeron as a rigorous plan, but drawing 
from his memory those points which, on reading, had most deeply 
impressed him, to be fused with other elements and his original genius 
ne the last canto, when he may well have had the book under his 
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fortitude, and to write without fear, though it be against 
the great. And, remembering, perhaps, how St. Bernard 
associated the hierarchy of Virtues with signs and prodi- 
gies in the heavens, here he places the vision of the 
Cross, the “Sign of the Son of Man” : 


This memory must all my powers defeat, 
for from that cross of stars shone forth the Christ, 
such that I find no image that is meet. 
But who takes up his cross to follow Christ 
shall yet forgive me if I leave untold 
how from that cross-tree lightened forth the Christ. 


Now, in the Hexaemeron comes the convocatio, when 
the soul recovers its inward perfection of order, becomes 
mistress of itself, of thought purified from imagination 
and desire and anxiety, in intensity of concentration 
before its flight beyond itself. There is evidence of this 
discipline of thought where Dante, in the heaven of 
Jupiter, dedicated to the manifestation of divine Justice 
through the heavenly Dominations, must bow before the 
inscrutable mystery of divine predestination, must put 
aside his questionings in acquiescence in the Will of God. 
But the state of convocatio seems to belong rather to the 
heaven of Saturn and the contemplatives, the heaven of 
the Thrones and of Peace—a still, white silence, where 
song is hushed and Beatrice smiles no more, for here is 
an awful bliss the mortal pilgrim cannot as yet sustain 
were it fully his. Here Jacob’s ladder stretches up to 
realms where reason cannot enter, to which entry is given 
by Grace alone. 

Of the third triad of the Hexaemeron, the first step is 
the admissio, when the soul can look upon truth un- 
clouded, can see the divine in all sciences and all works, 
and more especially can embrace a supernatural per- 
fection in the beauty of faith, hope, and charity, reaching 
(as the Itinerarium has it) “higher knowledge and tran- 
scendent spiritual joys”, through Christ, who said, “I am 
the door. . . .” Up Jacob’s ladder Dante is borne to the 
circling constellations, and thence looks down, to see the 


whole range of planets, and the earth, so small a thing 
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that he smiles ;* here are shown to him, as in a yig 
the souls of the blessed, like a field of flowers, lit by Chriy 
the sun, whose radiance he cannot look upon, with j 
their midst the Blessed Lady, like a living sapphine. 
here faith, hope, and charity, symbolized by Peter, fea 
and John, receive him as their own. With them come 
Adam, for this symbolic Triumph of Christ repeats th 
Triumph of the Church of the Earthly Paradise, whid 
is its shadow; now in unclouded purity shines in th 
soul the image of man as he came forth on the Sixth Day 
from the hands of God.t 

And now, in the Crystalline Heaven, the primuy 
mobile, source of motion and time, Dante sees God in th 
figure of a Point, “from which all heaven and all natur 
hangs”, encircled by the Nine Orders of Angels. Ther 
is a correspondence with the penultimate step of th 
Hexaemeron, the inspectio, where the soul sees all thing 
in God, and again to the fifth meditation of the Iting. 
artum, the contemplation of God in His Unity. Th 
culmination is near. Round Dante, Empyreal Heaven, 
beyond space and time, opens like a mighty rose. The 
Light of Glory, the grace of supernatural vision, illum 
nates the eye of his mind. And now, following & 
Bonaventura almost word for word, as part of the cyclic 
process we have noted, the last steps of the mystical 
ascent are as it were repeated, in final consummation 
St. Bernard takes the place of Beatrice; here are & 
periences known only to ecstasy, where love alone ca 





* This cosmic vision recalls an earlier B wy of the Hexaemem, 
dealing with the ascent of the “‘mind uplifted by faith”’ : 
“Consider that within the contemplative soul is inscribed the univers 
orb and any celestial spirit that has the whole universe inscribed witha 
itself ; for inscribed in it is the supersubstantial ray which contains i 
universal orb and the universe of spirits. Then in the contemplative sa 
is light and wondrous beauty. For so the world, beautiful from t& 
heights to the depths, from beginning to end, inscribed in the soul become 
a mirror and any spirit is a mirror; and thus in the soul is wondem 
number, supreme order, supreme proportion. The universe of 8 
beautiful, for as many times as the order of the earthly globe and of t 
blessed spirits and of the supersubstantial ray shines in the soul, so maly 
times is there a marvellous radiance in it, and from this it is more beat 
tiful than the sun. Again, the ray, which contains the harmony of the 
whole and represents all ideas, is in the soul, and into it the soul is 


by the transformation of the apex of the soul into God, and then & 


soul is above all the order of the stars.”’ 
t Itimerarium, VI, 7. 
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rate. In prayer to the Blessed Virgin for the final 

gazing into the heart of light, Dante passes the 

es of the admissio (passed only as the fruit of ardent 

love and prayer) ; he sees God Himself and in God the 
whole universe. For the inspectio, says St. Bonaventura,* 

the “soul must be fixed, unmoving and expectant— 
dbet anima esse fixa et stans et expectare”. And Dante: 





And thus my spirit, all suspended, yearned 
fast fixed, unmoving and expectantly, 
and as it gazed the longer, brighter burned.t 


Ses eB 8 2 5-2-8" 


The vision of God in His Unity unfolds into the vision 
ofthe Trinity, within the Divinity the Divine Humanity, 
in an ineffable experience beyond recollection or telling. 
Now is the inductio, to which, says St. Bonaventura, mind 
camnot enter, only love. Dante, who follows St. Thomas 
ia placing the primary joy of the blessed in the vision of 
God, with love its outcome, here, 1 in his mortal ecstasy, 
is at one with the Franciscan ;f it is in the “seraphic” 
union of love, beyond the furthest reach of mind, that 
he knows himself one with God, his will cleaving to God 
aud moved by “the Love that moves the sun and the 
other stars”. 

The cyclic development of the Divine Comedy, of 
experiences to be continually re-won in deeper fullness, 
found a strange counterpart in Dante’s life, which 
assumes the aspect of a iaaes to That from which 
his poem took its origin and reaches its consummation 
with the consummation of the poem, for almost as he 
= the last lines came for him the opening of the gates 
of death. 


BarBARA BarcLtay CARTER. 
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*See Etienne Gilson, the first to notice this close correspondence, in 
La thie de Saint Bonaventura, p. 438. 
| Paradiso, XXX, 97-9. 
See Gilson, “La Conclusion de la Divine Comédie et la Mystique 
e’’, in Revue d'histoire franciscaine, I, 1924. 
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BEETHOVEN IN UNIFORM 


S° much has been written on the subject 
Beethoven’s life and work that there seems little |e 
for the imagination to conjure with. Perhaps, h 
there is one determining factor in his life which hy 
hardly been _—— in its true significance—namely 
the part played by two princes of the Church in shapinp 
the course of the great Master’s career. Without the 
intervention, of course, genius would have been bounj 
to assert itself in the end ; all the same, it is interestingty 
speculate on the trend Beethoven’s life would have taken 
and the possible sources of his inspiration if an Archbi 
Elector of Cologne had not sent him to study unde 
Haydn in Vienna and a future Cardinal Archbishop of 
Olmiitz had not paid him a regular income to keep hi 
there. The sheer wonder of Beethoven’s genius—whit 
Goethe would have called the Daemonic element of his 
titantic personality—absorbs us to such a degree thit 
we are apt to overlook those lesser factors that, neverthe- 
less, played an essential part in helping him to realix 
himself. 

It has frequently struck the writer, to whom Beethoven's 
native city is something of a spiritual home, that, iit 
bearing”on his future, the Bonn period of his life wa 
decisive in more ways than one, and that its influence 
went far deeper than is generally supposed. Theres 
Bonn so much still extant that links us up with Beethoven's 
boyhood and youth that it is not at all difficult tor 
capture something of the atmosphere and environment 
from which mind, soul, and spirit derived their earliest 
and most lasting impressions. A succession of art-lovim 
princes had beautified the little Residenz and its sir 
roundings with baroque palaces and green pleasancs, 
and it is, perhaps, not without significance that tht 
earliest creative work of the boy Beethoven was ci 
ceived during that period of transition when the exube 
ances of baroque were beginning to give place to the mor 
restrained classicism that is exemplified in the love) 
little Court Chapel in which he was employed as assistant 
organist for nearly ten years. 
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For a fuller understanding of the formative influence of 
the milieu in which Beethoven’s youth was passed, it 
be borne in mind that, as Wegeler, the composer’s 
friend and first biographer, stressed in his day, Bonn was 
almost exclusively a Catholic city, being the official 
residence of the Archbishop of Cologne, who combined 
with his sacred office that of Elector of the German 
ire. As a writer of 1776 was quick to note, “The 
town would be of little importance if the Court were to 
leave it”, practically every citizen being connected in 
some way or other with the Electoral household. 

When young Ludwig van Beethoven, at the age of 
fourteen, was appointed assistant to the Court Organist, 
Christian Gottlob Neefe, he represented the third genera- 
tion of Beethovens to enter the service of the Arch- 
bishop Electors. His grandfather, also a Ludwig, had in 
his day been the highly respected Kapellmeister of the 
Court Orchestra, whilst his father, Johann, in the Pro 
Memoria compiled for the information of Max Franz, the 
last of the Electors, is listed among the singers as the 

r of a passé tenor voice and is described as “very 
poor, fairly well conducted, and married”. 

The Catholic will quite instinctively note certain 
incidents in a great man’s life as significant that the non- 
Catholic will interpret from his own purely subjective 
viewpoint or possibly dismiss as of negligible importance. 
We know that Beethoven was a profoundly religious man, 
also that he was born and that he died in the communion 
of the Catholic Church. What many of us have puzzled 
about are the seeming anomalies of the years that lie 
between, anomalies which his biographers have explained 
according to their lights—or the lack thereof. The 
Master’s own dictum that Religion and Thorough-Bass 
admit of no discussion has in the course of the years 
become a species of oracular utterance worthy of Mr. F.’s 
Aunt. Even the Missa Solemnis has been charged with 
heretical tendencies, though, strangely enough, such 
accusers are not of the household of the Faith. 

To understand the spiritual atmosphere in which 
Beethoven’s youth was passed is to get a good deal closer 
towards a solution of the problem, and since “the whole of 
Vol. 201 cK 
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Bonn was fed from the Electoral kitchens” it is as wel] to 
consider in the first instance the type of master whom he 
served. 

Max Franz, last Archbishop Elector of Cologne and 
Beethoven’s first patron, was the youngest son of the 
Empress Maria Theresa and succeeded to the Electorate 
at the age of twenty-nine. Like his brother, Joseph I], 
he possessed a cultured taste in music and was himself 
an able performer on the viola. His life-size portrait 
in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn shows a portly, fresh- 
coloured gentleman attired in his robes of ceremony who 
with a somewhat preoccupied air coolly surveys the visitor 
from his place of honour over a Louis XVI chimney. 

iece. 

The Electorate of Cologne, like that of Mayence and 
Tréves, stood both for spiritual and temporal power, 
As the brother of Joseph II, whose efforts in diffusing 
“enlightenment” embraced religion as well as politics, 
the new Elector occasionally asserted his temporal power 
to the detriment of his spiritual office and its implied 
allegiance to Rome. His treatment of the Papal Nunecio 
and his part in the Congress of Ems led to strained rela- 
tions with the Holy See without, however, resulting in 
any definite breach. The famous University that he 
founded at Bonn in 1786, a year after his accession, pur- 
ported to effect a compromise between Catholic philo- 
sophy and newer currents of thought, its liberal policy 
finding expression in a series of lectures on Kant. Within 
four years of its foundation, certain works of three 

rofessors had been placed on the Index and, in a personal 
etter to the Elector, Pope Pius VI lodged a protest 
against the errors promulgated by these and other 
professors. The Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne 
associated itself with these complaints, but the Elector 
refused to intervene. 

A little-known entry in the University register of the 
year 1789 seems noteworthy in this connexion. It 
runs as follows : 


Nomina Cognomina Patria Facultas  Matricule 
Ludovic van Beethoven Bonn philos. 14 Maji 17% 
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How far Beethoven progressed with these studies must 
emain a subject of interesting conjecture. In any case, 
the above aspects of the religious and cultural life of the 

iod must be borne steadily in mind when dealing 
with the problem of Beethoven’s religion—a problem 
that has baffled many of his commentators, if it has not 
led them utterly astray and finally left them floundering 
m dark waters far beyond their depth. 

In his way, Max Franz was sincerely desirous to be a 
father to his people. He was informal and approachable 
and liked to mingle with his subjects. His chubby 

in a shabby grey cloak was a familiar sight in the 
streets of Bonn, and it is recorded that he was not above 
lnding a hand to an old market-woman whom he 
happened to see struggling under the load of a heavy 
basket. In an age of cynical frivolity and loose living, he 
insisted on decorum being observed at his Court, and the 
iet, modest demeanour of the young men who were 
asociated with his famous orchestra was singled out by at 
least one critic as worthy of special comment. 





Young Ludwig van Beethoven’s life up to the time 
when he was brought to the notice of his future patron 
seems to have been a more or less painful apprenticeship 
to his art under that paternal taskmaster to whom the 
world owes so much. Boylike, he had submitted, un- 
willingly enough at first, to the drudgery that even genius 
must undergo in acquiring the rudiments of its craft. 
The tradition of his reluctance to qualify as “a second 

Amadeus Mozart” is, however, somewhat 
discounted by the fact that, having mastered the piano, 
he went entirely of his own initiative to Br. Willibald 
Koch, organist of the Franciscan monastery, and begged 
to be accepted as his pupil. Then, having learnt all that 
Br. Willibald could teach him on the tiny organ of the 
convent chapel, the insatiable youngster served a further 
psec with Fr. Hanzmann of St. Remy’s, which 

a full-sized instrument, and in due course was in 
tegular attendance every morning to accompany the 
ax o'clock Mass, 
Fr, Reinermann, parish priest of St. Remy’s, told me 
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that according to an ancient Bonn tradition Beethoven 
used to accompany one of the famous People’s Masse 
that to this day are such a pleasant feature of Catholic 
worship on the banks of the Rhine. A German Mass by 
the celebrated Abbé Vogler is said to have been the boy’s 
own particular favourite, and a theme from the h 
sung after the Consecration was even utilized by him 
many years later in the Second Symphony. 

Max Franz had acted as coadjutor to his aged predecey- 
sor for some four years prior to the latter’s death, himself 
succeeding to the Electorate in 1784. Thus, when 
Beethoven was appointed Deputy Court Organist the 
following year, it may safely be assumed that to the new 
Elector the gifted lad of fourteen was not entirely an 
unknown quantity. For quite a number of years, thanks 
to the showmanship of Beethoven senior, young “Louis” 
had made himself fairly ubiquitous in the musical life of 
the little Residenz. He had been “produced” as an 
infant prodigy at a recital given in Cologne, and three 
pianoforte sonatas allegedly of his composition had been 
published with a fulsome dedication to Max Friedrich, 
“His Grace the Archbishop and Elector of Cologne” 
and his ““Most Gracious Master”. And already, in 1783, 
Christian Gottlob Neefe, the Court Organist and 
Beethoven’s instructor in thorough-bass and composition, 
had been clamouring in the pages of Cramer’s Musical 
Magazine for a Maecenas to provide the wherewithal “to 
enable this young genius to travel’. 

Ludwig’s earliest, if unofficial, association with the 
Elector’s Chapel appears to date back to June 1782, 
As Bishop of Minster, the Elector usually spent part of 
the summer in his Westphalian see, and on this occasion 
Neefe is known to have accompanied him, leaving his 
pupil, then eleven and a half, as Vicar in charge of the 
Bonn Chapel organ. 

During the greater part of 1783-84, Neefe himself 
was deputizing for Kapellmeister Lucchesi, who had 
been granted an extended leave of absence. His dutics 
now entailed either the arrangement or compositio 
and most certainly the rehearsing of all the music per 
formed in the Chapel, at the Court concerts and 
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fmous National Theatre. In return, no doubt, for 
the instruction he was receiving from this exceedingly 

ble, conscientious man, Ludwig continued to depu- 
tie for his master at the organ, also taking over the 
gmbalo accompaniments at the operatic rehearsals, to 
which valuable experience he was later to attribute his 
extraordinary facility in reading from score. 

The orchestra’s hours of attendance at Chapel and 
Court seem to have been fairly numerous, so the boy’s 

, though an honorary one, was hardly a sinecure. 
igh Mass on Sundays and Feast Days wasat11. Solemn 
Vespers, at 3 or 4, were fully choral; on other occasions, 
the Magnificat alone, in the quaint wording of the Court 
Calendar, was “musically” rendered. Every Saturday 
at 3, the Litany was sung before the altar of Our Lady 
of Loretto. On Wednesdays in Lent, there was the 
Miserere at 5 p.m., and the Octave of St. Florian was 
celebrated at his chapel in the west wing of the castle, 
which alone had survived the great fire of 1777. Organists, 
musicians, and choir were expected to attend not only at 
the Court Chapel but on certain occasions also at other 
churches and chapels of Bonn, and accompanied the Court 
when it moved to Briihl, Poppelsdorf, or Miinster. 

Young Beethoven’s petition for his appointment as 
assistant Organist was submitted to the old Elector Max 
Friedrich in the spring of 1784 and was warmly sup- 
ported by the Court Chancellor, “petitioner well deserv- 
ing to be favoured with the post of deputy together with a 
small subsidy such as Your Grace may deem suitable”. A 
youthful opus, the two-part Fugue for Organ, is supposed 
tohave been composed as a test-piece for the occasion. 

The inclusion of young Ludwig’s name, with the 
comment “‘is quiet, well conducted, and poor”’, in the 
list of Court musicians submitted to Max Franz, the 
new Elector, would seem to indicate that his appointment 
had been approved by Max Friedrich, whose death about 
the same time may explain why the salary question on 

Franz’s accession was still in abeyance. The new 
Elector’s policy of drastic economy, imposed less by 
personal inclination than by the lavish expenditure of his 
predecessors, soon made itself felt also in the musical 
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department, and in view of Neefe’s honest efforts tg 
further the interests of his best-loved pupil, there jg g 
certain comic irony in the fact that discreet efforts 
were being made in another quarter to eliminate Neef 
and. effect a considerable saving for the Exchequer by 
installing his pupil im his place. Neefe, however, kept 
his job, and Beethoven junior, finally appointed his 
assistant, never knew how nearly he had been instrumental 
in ousting his best friend. 

Gottfried Fischer, that garrulous chronicler of Beet: 
hoven’s boyhood and youth, dwells lovingly on the 
splendours of the Court uniform, in which young Ludwig 
must have cut a strange figure: sea-green coat and 
breeches, white waistcoat of flowered silk edged with 
real gold cord, white or black silk stockings, three-cornered 
hat carried under left arm, and sword dangling at side 
from a slender silver chain. 

The earliest Beethoven portrait, a silhouette of this 
period, shows our deputy organist in grande tenue, 
complete with pigtail and lace jabot. Unfamiliar though 
he appears in these trimmings, there is no mistaking the 
stubborn, defiant poise of the head, so frequently noted 
by his contemporaries of later years and immortalized in 
the famous caricatures of Boehm and Lyser. 

So many English people visit Bonn and make devout 
pilgrimage to the little garret in the Bonngasse that it 
seems strange that the old Court Chapel, so intimately 
bound up with ten years of the Master’s life, should 
receive such scant attention. And yet it is there and in 
the quiet old Church of St. Remy that the Beethoven- 
lover feels closest to Beethoven himself, recapturing im 
an environment on which he has left his own individual 
impression something, too, of those early youthful 
impressions which helped to make him what he was. 

Though it is now a Protestant place of worship, the old 
Court Chapel of the Electors has remained unchanged m 
its general plan, and the recent work of renovation has 
been undertaken under expert guidance in order to restore 
as far as possible the original decorative scheme. The 
present altar now occupies the site of the old marble high 
altar that in Beethoven’s day was flanked by two wide 
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dears. The two large windows, with their elegant 
Louis XVI frames, to the right and left of the sanctuary 
mee opened on to the Doxal, where the choir and 
musicians had their places, invisible to the distinguished 
tion in the gallery and in the chapel below. 
There, too, stood the organ—a small, transportable 
wfair—in charge of Neefe or his assistant. 

The colour scheme is now retored to what it was in 
Bethoven’s day: pale yellow for the walls and larger 
surfaces, the husked festoons, paterae, and classic mould- 
ings of the exquisite stucco-work picked out in white and 
gey, To me it is a typical sanctuary of the Age of 
Reason, every detail of the cool, correct interior testifying 
to a fastidious sense of artistic fitness rather than to 
asoul afire for God. 

A new organ was in process of construction when Max 
Franz took over the reins of government, and the expert 
advice of Br. Willibald Koch, Beethoven’s old master, 
had been sought as to the advisability of continuing the 
work on the lines begun. The new Elector’s ultimatum 
sas characteristic of the prevailing taste in church music 
ait is of his desire to stem the spate of prodigality that 
had depleted the State coffers: ‘Electoral Exchequer 
sto see that an organ is provided commensurate with 

uirements of the building: 10 to 12 stops should 

ce, more would be superfluous, detrimental to the 
imstrumental music and productive of same incongruities 
asthose of the Franciscans at Bruhl and Bonn.” 

The repertoire of Masses and Motets consisted of 
works by Caldara, Tuma, Reutter, Pergolesi, Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger, etc. ‘There were ten choristers, male 
and female, the tenors headed by Johann van Beethoven 
of the passé voice, and there was an excellent orchestra 
of picked musicians under the direction of Kapellmeister 
Lucchesi, whose return to Bonn from his leave of absence 
May or may not have been expedited by the advent of a 
frugal-minded Elector with an axe on the grindstone. 

eethoven was not formally installed as Neefe’s assistant 
until a year after Max Franz’s accession. In approving 
appointment at a salary of 15off. per annum, the 
appears to have been actuated rather by the 
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desire to give a deserving, if touchy, lad a little pecunj 
assistance without hurting his pride than by the urge tp 
fill a gaping void. Hard as young Beethoven had worked 
during the two years of his apprenticeship, the pogt 
of assistant organist in the year 1785 was not an arduoys 
one. The National ‘Theatre had been the first sacrifice 
in Max Franz’s campaign of economy. Kapellmeiste 
Lucchesi had resumed what was left of his duties, 0 al] 
that Neefe had to do was to keep the organ in its place 
give lessons, and tend the flowers and vegetables ip 
his little garden outside the city walls. But the additional 
source of income, small as it was, must have been a god- 
send to a certain consumptive mother and her thre 
growing lads, all hitherto dependent on the efform 
of the family breadwinner, battling already none to 
successfully with an inherited craving for strong drink. 

If Max Franz ran any risk of forgetting the prodigy in 
the organ-loft, an incident during a Tenebrae service 
must have recalled him somewhat forcibly to mind. 
Part of the Lamentations had been assigned to a self 
complacent tenor, who rashly accepted a challenge from 
young Beethoven that he would put him out of tune 
As Catholics know, long passages of these recitatives are 
sung on one single note, in those days to a subdued 
accompaniment extemporized in the same key. Al 
though Beethoven played scrupulously fair by repeatedly 
striking the note to be held with his little finger, he 
managed by a series of ingenious modulations to demoral- 
ize his victim to such an extent that he finally broke down 
altogether. Lucchesi is said to have been astounded at 
the sheer virtuosity of the lad’s achievement, and even 
Max Franz, after exhorting him to refrain from sud 
pranks in future, let him off with a reprimand, albeit “ 
very gracious one”, as Beethoven hastened to add when 
telling the story to a friend in later years. 

Max Franz’s own musical preferences are not without 
interest in view of their bearing on Beethoven’s eatly 
work. He adored Mozart and liked to dine to tt 
accompaniment of an octet of wind instruments stationeél 
in an adjoining apartment. ‘That he was very constalll 
in his artistic predilections may be assumed from 
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description of his visit to Mergentheim in 1791 by a 

ist of the period, who heard an arrangement of the 
Overture to Don Giovanni performed by the same type of 
octet as Tafelmustk. ‘Iwo youthful works of our Master’s 
_4rondino for two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, and 
two bassoons, and an oftetto (rearranged as a string quin- 
ttand published five years later as Opus 4)—would seem 
todefer to this innocent idiosyncrasy of his royal patron. 
As is well known, the Elector’s plans for Beethoven to 
complete his studies under Mozart in Vienna were 
fustrated by the last illness of Frau van Beethoven, 
which brought her son post-haste back to Bonn shortly 
iter his arrival in the Austrian capital. 

The old life was resumed and the accustomed routine 
ofthe little Court, all of which must have seemed very 
tame after the stimulus the aspiring genius had found in 
the Danube city. In addition, there was the necessity of 
providing for those two younger brothers, destined to be 
m all-absorbing care to his own life’s end, and, heaviest 
charge of all, poor feckless Johann, who after his wife’s 
death seems to have lost his last hold on self-respect and 
tohave gone utterly to pieces. His fatal weakness had 
become so much of a chronic infirmity that Max Franz 
decreed that half of his salary and the perquisite of three 
measures of corn that went with it should in future be paid 
to his eldest son, who at the age of eighteen thus found 
himself officially installed as head of the family. 

In 1788 the theatre was reopened, and in the orchestra, 
which had gradually been augmented to fifty-seven 
musicians, Beethoven is listed among the violas. A 
contemporary review describes this orchestra as one of 
the best in Germany. What Karl August was doing for 
literature at Weimar, Max Franz was doing for music at 
Bonn, with the difference that he was not destined to see 
is work’s most glorious fruition. It is impossible to 
werestimate the importance of Beethoven’s association 
with this crack orchestra, as an active member of which he 
was learning to think in terms of instrumental music, 
just as at the cembalo he had acquired his proficiency in 
teading from score. 

It was, however, as a pianist with an amazing gift 
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for improvisation that young Beethoven was grad 
finding what was to be his own particular medium of 
expression for the next few years. Judging by the 
testimony of his contemporaries, his playing must haye 
been characterized by extraordinary power and byl. 
liancy, sublime in its soaring flights of imagination, 
baffling in its audacious harmonies, though somewhat 
lacking in delicacy and precision. Beethoven himself 
was keenly aware of a certain roughness in his technique 
which he attributed to over-much organ-playing and also 
to a lack of suitable models on whom he might have formed 
his style. 

In 1790 Joseph Haydn visited Bonn en route for 
England. He arrived in time for Christmas and attended 
the solemn High Mass celebrated by the Elector in the 
Court Chapel. Everything possible had been done to 
make the Master feel himself a beloved and honoured 
guest, and it is said that tears of joy coursed down his 
cheeks as he recognized in the sweet strains that floated 
down to him from the Dowxal the music of one of his own 
Masses. Max Franz sent for him directly the service 
was over and received him in his private apartments, 
afterwards presenting to him the chief members of his 
famous orchestra and soliciting the favour of his company 
that day to dinner. 

This visit of Haydn’s was significant in more ways 
than one. Most probably it brought young Beethoven 
for the first time into direct contact with the man under j 
whom he was afterwards to study in Vienna. But, what 
is even more important, Max Franz’s generous apprecia- 
tion of the true status of genius reveals an attitude of 
mind which must also have evinced itself in his daily 
intercourse with the many gifted artists of his ow 
household. Beethoven conquered Vienna, let it be 
remembered, not only by his mastery of the piano, but 
also by his masterful assumption that the aristocracy of 
genius has its own patent of nobility entitling a mal, 
should he himself see fit, to associate with the highest m 
the land. By a strange paradox, Beethoven was the firs 
of these aristocrats to make the world safe for the | 
democracy of art. 
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In the autumn of 1791, Max Franz spent some weeks 
at Mergentheim, the headquarters of the Teutonic 
Order of which he was Grand Master, taking with him 
the Zite of his famous orchestra. Junker, a musical critic 
of some discrimination, was privileged to spend a few 
days at Mergentheim whilst the Court was in residence 
and has left us a delightful record of his impressions. 
He waxes positively dithyrambic about the unusually 
high standard of the ensemble playing, the intelligence 
and modesty of the musicians, and the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm of the Elector, who celebrated his own Feast 
by distributing largesse amongst the orchestra to the 
amount of one thousand thalers. 

The fame of Beethoven, then a young man of twenty, 
had evidently spread far beyond the narrow sphere of 
his daily activities, for Junker, who heard him in one of 
his unforgettable improvisations, already knew him by 
reputation as one of the greatest — of the age and 
ranked him even higher than the Abbé Vogler, the Liszt 
of his day. There are many surprises in store for those 
who delve into the records of those obscurer years of 
Beethoven’s youth, and it is certainly somewhat difficult 
to recognize the fiercely independent young firebrand of 
the Vienna salons in Junker’s “amiable, melancholy” 
young man in the resplendent red-and-gold uniform of 
the Elector’s orchestra. 

On his way back from England in 1792, Haydn was 
feted at the Redoute, the Elector’s summer residence at 
Godesberg, near Bonn. The lovely little palace is now a 
Kurbaus, but the visitor is still shown the white oval 
baroque salon in which Beethoven is said to have played 
on that memorable occasion, and the busts of Haydn and 
his “dear Grand Mogul” ranged against the wall are a 
reminder of that day of transcendent glory in the history 
of the pleasant little Rhenish town. 

On the occasion of Haydn’s second visit, Beethoven 
submitted to him his most important work of the Bonn 
period, the Cantata on the Death of Joseph II. The 
composition of this work, despite its literary shortcomings, 
appears to have been a labour of love, the first in which 
t epic character of his music is unmistakably revealed 
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which was to find nobler and fuller expression in th 
Eroica. It also reveals a Beethoven dominated by the 
spirit of his age, extolling in a passage of pure inspiratiog 
Joseph as the apostle of enlightenment, “who overcame 
the monster raging between heaven and earth anj 
trampled him underfoot”, after which “humanity 
ascended to the light”. 

That Beethoven’s future was decided on that occasion 
is practically certain, and it is generally assumed that the 
man who pulled the necessary strings and induced the 
Elector to give his protégé a second chance in Vien 
was Max Franz’s and Beethoven’s “mutual friend”, 
Count Ferdinand von Waldstein. With infinite delicacy 
and tact he had frequently come to the rescue of the 
poor Kammermustkus with pecuniary assistance under the 
guise of a present from their royal master, and it was he 
who had presented the rising virtuoso with his fint 
decent piano. Four months after the musical banquet 
at Godesberg, Beethoven left to study under Haydn in 
Vienna. In the album in which his Bonn friends inscribed 
their affectionate wishes for his future, Waldstein 
envisages in words hardly complimentary to Haydn the 
mourning Genius of Mozart finding in Haydn a refuge 
but no occupation, and exhorts his own protégé to 
untiring industry that he may “receive Mozart’s genius 
from Haydn’s hands’’. 

Beethoven never forgot how much he owed to his 
friend and benefactor, and it seems supremely right that 
the great Sonata in C Major (Opus 53) which was his 
eternal memorial to a fine friendship should be known to 
this day as the Waldstein. 

Beethoven’s salary was to continue for the duration 
of his studies. A month after his arrival in Vienna, the 

rodigal father died, and the only epitaph recorded of 
him is Max Franz’s dry comment to the effect that “the 
Excise Department had suffered a loss through Beet 
hoven’s demise”. In a letter written to the Elector about 
five months later we are afforded a glimpse of the 
domestic worries that were harassing Ludwig val 
Beethoven already at the outset of his career. 
letter recalls to his royal master’s memory the dectte 
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mg to the terms of which a part of Johann’s 
etly salary was to be assigned to Ludwig, “so that 
fight be in a position to clothe, feed, and educate my 
qo younger brothers and also discharge our father’s 
debts”. To spare Johann the humiliation of having part 
of his salary distrained and paid out to his eldest son, it 
had been agreed between them that Johann was to draw 
the whole of his salary as heretofore and hand over 
qwenty-five thalers every quarter to Ludwig, as stipu- 
ted by the Elector’s decree. Johann had faithfully 
the terms of this tacit agreement, but after his 
death the document authorizing the payments to Ludwig 
was not to be found. Consequently the harassed young 
mm in Vienna begged his “gracious master” to give the 
necessary instructions that the final instalment of 
’s salary should be forwarded to him, signing 
himself still His Serene Highness’s most dutiful and 
fithfal Court Organist Ludwig van Beethoven. 

In the interim, events had been moving with startling 
witness. Beethoven left Bonn in November 1792. 

died on 18 December of the same year and left 
avery troubled world behind him. ‘That same month, 
Mayence was in the hands of the French Revolutionary 
tops, and the Elector and his Court withdrew to 
Minster. In April 1793 they were able to return, 
amidst the rejoicings of the little town. There was a 
lst flickering-up of ancient glories, but the twilight of 
the gods was gathering fast on the Rhine. On 3 October, 
17994, the Electorate was swept away in the havoc that 
followed in the wake of the Revolution, and Max Franz 
left Bonn for ever. 

When the above dates and the upheavals they represent 
ae borne in mind, it speaks well for Max Franz’s sense 
of his self-imposed obligations towards his protégé that 
not only were the arrears of Johann’s salary duly for- 
warded to Vienna, but the sum was paid out to Ludwig 
mtil the March of 1794, when it may be assumed that 
the financial crisis on the Rhine had become acute 
fnough to demoralize even the ordered routine of the 
Hector’s household. 
tis interesting to note that another exile from Bonn, 
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none other than Fr. Clemens Dobbeler, Max Franp, 
private chaplain and a good amateur violinist, wag th 
first to spread Beethoven’s fame in England. Willian 
Gardiner met him at Leicester in 1793, where he had 
been received as the guest of a music-loving English 
family, and heard him in a Beethoven trio, which after 
many alarms and excursions had found its way in Fy, 
Dobbeler’s violin-case to a quiet English provincial town, 
Gardiner was deeply impressed at the time by th 
striking individuality of the work and made a note of the 
unknown composer’s name for future reference, The 
inquiries, however, that he instituted later at the varioy 
music-dealers’ elicited the information that the compose 
was a species of madman and that his music was on the 
same scale. 

After leaving Bonn, Max Franz withdrew for a time 
to the stronghold of the Teutonic Order at Mergentheim, 
finally returning to his native Austria. Two letters from 
his former Chancellor, Baron von Schall, dated from 
Dresden in 1796,* give the exiled prince certain items 
of news which it may be presumed were of special interest 
to him : 


Young Beethoven arrived here yesterday ; he is to play before 
the Court and will go on from here to Leipsic and Berlin. They 
say he has improved immensely and that he composes well. 






A fortnight later the Elector receives a further report on 
the subject of his protégé : 


Beethoven was here for a week or so; everyone who heatd 
him play was enchanted. Beethoven had the honour of playing 
alone and unaccompanied to the Elector of Saxony, an acknow- 
ledged connoisseur. His Highness was exceptionally gratified and 
presented him with a gold snuff-box. Beethoven has left her 
for Leipsic and Berlin. 

To which Max Franz replies and trusts, with a crackled 
his old dry humour, “that Beethoven will derive mort 
profit from his travels than Simonetti” (the tent, 
another late member of the Elector’s scattered Kapellé) 


® The two letters are quoted in Prof. Schiedermair’s work, Der jut 
Beethoven. 
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“sho wherever he went received lots of applause but no 
tions”. 

That patron and protégé met again seems highly 

e, and it was, no doubt, thanks to the influence of 
master that Beethoven came into closer contact 
gththe Austrian Court and was later on entrusted with 
the musical education of the young Archduke Rudolph, 
mo, as Cardinal Archbishop of Olmiitz, was to be the 
gunch friend and generous patron of the Master’s 
iter years. Beethoven, we know, spent the summer 
nonths of 1801 at Hetzendorf, near Vienna, and it was 
there that Max Franz died on 27 July, at the early age 
of forty-five. 

His “exile” had had its compensations, the word in 
his case being something of an anomaly, since it had 
meant a return home after a comparatively brief blaze of 
sory in foreign parts. 

For Beethoven it had meant a good deal more, a life- 
lng banishment from the Rhine and all that the Rhine 
means to a German heart. That he could forget his 
sotalgia in the joys and sorrows of creation and that 
he was by no means unappreciative of the beautiful 
mtroundings of Vienna must be evident to those who 
lave but a slight acquaintance with his life and his 
4 & letters. But a chance word, a letter addressed in an old 

familiar hand, a meeting with a friend or the son of a 

fnend of those long-ago days at Bonn sufficed to wring 
" & ftom his heart a cry such as the one we find in the letter 
to Wegeler: “My fatherland, the beautiful country 
where I first saw the light of day, is to me as vivid and 
lovely as when I left you; I shall count it the happiest 
experience of my life when I shall be able to see you 
again and salute our Father Rhine.” 

Old Gottfried Fischer, recording the reminiscences 
ot his childhood in St. John’s Hospital at Bonn, showed a 
tage understanding of the secret places of the 

heart when he penned those artless words: 
“Beethovens loved the Rhine.” 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


The Roman Primacy to A.D. 461. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. (SP, 
55. net.) 


Tuts well-known Oxford scholar presents us here with a leans 
criticism of all the arguments from history that are usually upg 
in support of the belief that from the very beginning of th 
Church there has been in it that primacy of jurisdiction which th 
modern Roman pontiffs exercise, and that this primacy was fro, 
the first beginnings attached to their see. The exposition j 
“learned”, that is to say the author everywhere gives 
of his familiarity with the actual texts and quotes them at 
turn with an abundance of references. He quotes, too, Cathol 
theologians, or rather criticisms of these, and here shows himself la 
at home than among his texts. The conclusions to which he coms 
are not favourable to the Catholic theses on the Roman primacy, 
The primacy, according to this author, “was a primacy of leader. 
ship : more than a primacy of honour, though less than a primi 
of jurisdiction”. 

The only really fair way to review this little book would bet 
write another similar to it which should follow Dr. Kidd point by 
point. More summary treatment may easily read like an in- 
pertinent dismissal of a very learned man, or it may again, unfaitl, 
suggest that his book is no more than Littledale redivivus. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to review chapter I, “The Roman Church: 
Cc. 100-180” (pp. 11-19), as a specimen of the whole. 

There are five sections to this chapter. The first deals with 
the First Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, From 
this we gather that the local Roman church had an acknowledged 
pre-eminence among the other churches, a primacy then no soonet 
exercised than admitted. The author admits that the Roma 
letter “reprimands” the Corinthians, and that Rome “interventi 
on its own authority”. He does not, however, say whether he 
thinks such action is an act of jurisdiction or not. Nor does kt 
deal with the general theory of the nature of the Church as thi 
letter sets it out. 

Next we have the letter of St. Ignatius to the Romans (writtet 
some fifteen to twenty years later). Again our attention is dram 
to the fact that there is here question of the Roman church, ai 
this is seen as enjoying a primacy which is “a presidency of lore. 
The historical foundation of the primacy of the early Romi 
church is its “moral ascendancy”, because St. Ignatius says at 
mpoxabnpevn ths adydarns (which, however, may not meal “ 
160 
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presidency of love” at all, but “a presidency over the whole 


”_as a footnote tells us). 
This theory of “moral ascendancy” as the origin of the Roman 
imacy receives confirmation from the fact that, seventy to eighty 
years later, the Bishop of Corinth writes to the Pope praising the 
Roman church because ““This hath been your practice from the 
ing: to do good to all the brethren in various ways and to 
send supplies to many churches in every city”. 
The third section discusses the connexion of SS. Peter and Paul 









I with the Roman church, as shown in the two documents just 


examined. The letter of St. Clement shows that the writer knew, 
pertonally, these apostles. St. Ignatius knew that they had 


| exercised authority in Rome. 


From the first, then, the Roman church enjoys the prestige of 

ic organization, as well as the prestige of charity (cf. Denis 

of Corinth and Dr. Kidd’s interpretation of St. Ignatius) and also 

the prestige of being the church of the imperial capital. (For this 
last point no evidence at all is put in. It is a scholar’s surmise.) 

In the next section we come to the well-known text of St. 
Irenaeus, seventy years or so later than the letters of St. Ignatius. 
To save the reader wandering to his bookshelves let me quote it 
as Dr. Kidd prints it : ““4d hanc enim ecclesiam propter potiorem 
(vl, potentiorem] principalitatem mecesse est omnem convenire 
ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, im gua semper 
ab his qui sunt undique conservata est ea quae est ab apostolis 
traditio.” 

This cannot mean, says Dr. Kidd, what it is usually taken to 
mean, viz. that the test of any church’s orthodoxy is its agreement 
with Rome, for (1) necesse est = “must” and not “ought”, (2) con- 
vente ad = “resort to” and not “agree with”, (3) it is those who 
tesort to Rome from all sides (the second gus sunt undique) who 
secure the preservation of the apostolic tradition in Rome, taking 
this with them to Rome rather than finding it there. The reason 
why Rome is the best place to go if one is looking for apostolic 
tradition is, then, that Rome is Christendom in miniature. “The 
pre-eminent authority of the Roman church” is due to the con- 
sentient testimony of the various churches which finds constant 
witness at Rome. The real source of the Roman church’s “pre- 
eminent authority” is the presence at Rome of representatives of 
every other church. 

Now much might be said against all this and very easily. The 
Roman church and the members of other churches passing through 


Rome, or in temporary residence there, are distinct things. The 


church is something already in existence when the first of 


representatives of another church arrives, nor are we told 
Vol. 203 le 
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that its nature before and after such arrivals has changed, [ft 
might also be urged that the text does not speak of individuals 
or representatives as having resort to Rome, but of other churches. 
The picture is of the interrelation of churches and church, Again 
these representatives, or churches even, cannot take with them to 
Rome this apostolic tradition unless they already possess it, If 
they have it already and Rome has it not until they by their 
presence there have brought it to Rome, how is Rome superior to 
them? And why do they go to Rome at all, except to produce, 
by their presence and “consentient testimony”, “the pre- 
eminent authority of the Roman church” ? 

But the text begins by saying that it is this “pre-eminent 
authority” of Rome which attracts the other churches, It is 
cause and not effect of their resorting to Rome. “Necesse est . , , 
convenire’. And why? “Propter potentiorem principalitatem”. 
It is a curious thing, but Dr. Kidd leaves this phrase without 
explanation or comment. All his endeavour is given to inter- 
preting in a sense unfavourable to the modern papal claims the 
long-standing riddle of the double gut sunt undigque. As to this 
he ought, surely, to have mentioned that there are scholars who 
would solve the problem (which only reasoned conjecture can solve, 
Dr. Kidd’s conjecture or some other scholar’s) by supposing a 
copyist’s error and reading in place of the second sunt undique some 
such word as praesident, to describe the rulers of the Roman church, 
Such is the suggestion of Dom Morin, O.S.B., and, as Dr. Kidd 
knows, it was of sufficient weight to convince Mgr. Batiffol. It 
was then worth at any rate a footnote, to indicate to the seeker 
after truth who reads this book that there are other ways out of 
the difficulty besides the way indicated by Dr. Kidd. 

The learned author might also, we think, have told his readers, 
not all of whom can be expected to know the ins and outs of the 
long discussion about this text, that there is a well-recommended 
view which would translate potentiorem principalitatem as “superior 
authenticity”. It may be a wrong translation. But so too may 
Dr. Kidd’s be wrong. The least a man may do in such a matter 
is to set the alternatives before his readers and leave it to them. 
The difference between the two methods is the difference 
between controversy and history. 

In § 5 the author examines the witness of three early lists of 
Roman bishops. It amounts, he considers, to this: that for the 
early church SS. Peter and Paul were in a class apart. The bishops 
of Rome are in a succession that begins after the foundation 
their church. And the order of the first three bishops of Romes 
Linus, etc. The first of these lists is that of Hegesippus, and We 
know it from St. Epiphanius, Yet when we turn to the referene 
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ren by Dr. Kidd, St. Epiphanius is actually found saying: “At 
Qome the first of all were Peter and Paul, apostles as well as 
hihops.” Ee goes on to speak expressly of Linus, Cletus, and the 
st as “succeeding to the apostles in their pontifical dignity”, and 
ads, “This is the succession of the Roman pontiffs, Peter and Paul, 
linus and Cletus’’, etc. 

This reviewer cheerfully admits that in these matters, where 
Dy. Kidd is an acknowledged master, he is himself hardly a tyro, 
adit he did not admit it no doubt the way he has handled the 
sitter would betray it. But he believes that it requires only time 
ad patience, and no more knowledge than he himself possesses, to 
gurue Dr. Kidd through all his 461 years and to expose his every 
asertion. 

One last feature of this learned book calls for notice, the sur- 
ising bitterness which time and again escapes the author as he sees 
the lines of the Roman primacy emerging ever more clearly. One 
nines here the unfailing courtesy, not to say charity, with which, 
avariably, and through as many chapters as this book has pages, 
Mere Batiffol argued and fought with his various opponents. 
Such bitterness, personal resentfulness almost, comes as a shock in 
ibook of this kind. After all, the most recent event Dr. Kidd 
deals with is nearly 1500 years old. 

Puitip Hucues. 


Borom Friedrich von Hiigel. By Maurice Nédoncelle. Trans- 
lated by Marjorie Vernon. (Longmans, Green, 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mort than twelve years have elapsed since the death of Baron 
won Hiigel, and the time seems now to have arrived for a calm, 
dspassionate study of his life and writings ; Abbé Nédoncelle has 
xt himself this formidable task in the volume before us, and in 
Mr. Vernon he has found an ideal translator. The book is 
divided into seven chapters, the first of which, comprising about 
ome-fourth of the whole volume, deals with the life, while the 
others, each one subdivided into from three to five sections, bear the 
titles: The Method of Religious Philosophy, The Natural Order, 
Chtistianity, The Church, The Mystical Life, and Critical 
Conclusion. A bibliographical index, chiefly taken from Mr. 
A.H. Dakin junior, brings the volume to an end. 

There are different reasons why Abbé Nédoncelle’s task was 
‘omidable. There is, first, the modernist phase in the Baron’s 
life and work, and this has to be fully accounted for, although 
those who knew him best during that period are by no means 
greed that he was at any time a real modernist or, if so, to what 
‘tent. Then there is the extremely difficult subject matter of 
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his philosophical work. And, last but by no means least, 4 
obscurity of his style. The Baron did not enjoy the advantage 
a normal education. No public school or university for him, 
private tutors, and consequently serious /acunae in his ment 
equipment. For instance, his irritating way of coining wordy. 
“fs-ness”, “ought-ness”, “over-against-ness” (pp. 84, 173, ete): 
interminable and involved sentences which even from the 
grammatical point of view tax the reader to the utmost. What, 
difference in this respect between him and Newman! And 

the problem of good and evil (p. 115) would have profited jn. 
mensely by a fuller knowledge of scholastic philosophy. 

The same must be said with regard to the Baron’s scriptuyy 
studies, He devoted years to the study of Hebrew under a 
learned rabbi, and from the language of the Bible almost mp. 
avoidably was led to occupy himself with the introductory que 
tions. At that time—the nineties of the last century—Catholk 
scholars were to a large extent shyly conservative, not seldom 
rather antiquated, whereas others were dashing and brilliant but 
only too often unsound. Baron von Hiigel was friendly with: 
number of this latter class—Semeria, who later on abandoned 
scriptural work for social endeavours and died in the odour od 
sanctity, Loisy, and a number of others. Pope Leo XIII dy 
liked to intervene, hoping that any scholar whose sound premise 
were mixed up with unhealthy elements would of himself, with- 
out being told to do so, retrace his steps when “the cockle spran 
up”, and there can be no doubt that this did happen, but notin 
all cases, At his death there was a good deal of confusion. Pius 
during the first years of his pontificate had his hands full with 
political matters. When the time came to deal with Modernism 
he spoke with unexpected vigour (Pascendi dominici gregis). And 
as this apparently failed to bring Loisy to resipiscence, the latter 
was by name excommunicated as haereticus vitandus (7 Marc, 
1908), a sentence which had not been pronounced against anyone 
for a hundred or a couple of hundred years. The Pope let it 
known that he had gone out of his way by kindness and forbearing 
to bring Loisy to a change of mind. At the same time it was know 
in Vatican circles that several other scholars of weighty name 
were “under observation”. Baron von Hiigel seems to have beet 
under an apprehension that his was one of these names (p. 29- 
probably erroneously, for, although his articles in the Encyclopactis 
Britannica on St. John and on Loisy were most regrettable, va 
Hiigel was too true a Catholic not to obey the Pope. Tyrrel, 
whom the Baron had befriended to the utmost of his power, ¥# 
dead, Loisy was going from bad to worse, the modernist movement 
became open rebellion, and so the Baron drew the line and dis 
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wciated himself from it. The present writer, who knew him 
(9 gome extent at that time and later on very intimately, can say 
that he never knew anyone with a more childlike faith and filial 
gbmission to authority. 

The modernist phase was like a nightmare. Once it was passed, 
it was gone for good and all. The Baron was able to concentrate 
om his philosophical and mystical work. Abbé Neédoncelle’s 

tation of this (pp. 52-193) is stiff reading. Wherever the 
Baron, unwittingly, for he was no theologian, starts from, or arrives 
at, an unacceptable idea, M. Nédoncelle puts matters straight in 
a footnote. 

The Baron was a profound thinker, and, being cut off by his 
deafness from human intercourse, he seems to have occasionally 
given way to what looks like brooding. Thus, we own that the 
chapter on the method of religious philosophy is to a large extent 

ite above us. But “the religious problem” in the chapter on 
the Natural Order, the greater part of “The Church”, and “The 

ical Life” are, to our mind, full of excellent things. Perhaps 
Abbé Nédoncelle might think that this is faint praise. Reversing 
the apostolic simile of milk and solid food, we own that, having 
been reared on the solid food of the fathers of the Church—St. 
John Chrysostom and St. Augustine to name only two—and on 
the great mystics—St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross—we are far 
from despising the numerous rarebits the Baron is able to offer us, 
bat on the whole we prefer the solid food. 

B. Z, 


The Note-books and!Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited 
by Humphry House. (Oxford University Press: Milford. 
255. net.) 


Hopxins was the best poet of the nineteenth century. He holds 
4 position in the art of language analogous to that of his con- 
temporary Fauré in the art of sound. Dissipation, that is, a 
lack of exactitude in making an experience objective in sound or 
language, had become common in music and poetry. Hopkins 
and Fauré both developed technique which not only enabled 
them to construct concentrated works but which by its very 
eercise served to make experience more intense, less dissipated. 
The strong interplay between experience and technique is only 
observable to any extent in works of complete integrity. A 
Swinburne will ignore the concept and image for its sound- 
symbol, the word ; and the drive towards melopoeia will dissipate 
all experience except of itself. Trying to write pure music with 
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language is ignoring a characteristic of your medium; ther 
will be waste, excess. A Wordsworth, on the contrary (though | 
am treading on more dangerous ground here), in the drive towards 
an exact transmission of the initial experience will ignore the 
sound-symbol except in so far as it is evocative (and then more 
often by associated use than by its pure sound character) jn 
way which is helpful towards the transmission. 

But a Shakespeare, a Donne, or a Hopkins, neglecting neither 
the sound-symbols nor the things symbolized, will do justice to 
the manifold possibilities of language, and, in the proces. 
experience and language will mutually react, modify, concentrate, 
and become one integral thing of stable “‘instress”’. 

In the note-books and papers, collected and edited with fine 
precision and scholarship by Humphry House, Hopkins’s mind 
can be watched at work. The book is so rich in matter for study 
and in starting-points for thought, and its valuable potentialities 
in innumerable directions so hard to estimate, that I can do no 
more than give a brief synopsis of its content and seize on one 
or two points at random. 

The matter of the book is divided into five parts: (i) early 
note-books, with extracts from early diaries (1862-66) and some 
essays, including a dialogue in Platonic fashion on the origin of 
beauty ; (ii) a journal (1868-75), printed in full, a more elaborate 
sort of diary, often carefully written up from rough notes and 
with a predominant characteristic of nature description from 
observation ; (iii) lecture notes on rhetoric, probably made for 
lectures at Manresa House, Roehampton, where Hopkins was 
rhetoric professor; (iv) sermons; and (v) comments on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. A series of spiritual 
notes concurrent with the journal has ‘been lost. The book is 
completed with an explanatory preface and full and excellently 
laid-out notes, appendixes, maps, and indexes. It is illustrated 
with reproductions of some of Hopkins’s drawings, of such extra- 
ordinary delicacy and delight that they alone would have justified 
the publication of the book. 

The extracts from the early note-books contain some hitherto 
unpublished poems ; not of much value in themselves, but of use 
in watching Hopkins’s development. An entry under 22 January, 
1866, is important for a “metaphysical” trend of association. He 
comments on “the bones sleeved in flesh”, later to appear in the 
Wreck of the Deutschland, “Thou hast bound bones and veins it 
me, fastened me flesh’’. 

Some of the descriptive work in the journal is breath-taking 
Minutest observation, and intense sensibility to design, “instres, 
““inscape”’ : 
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“The shores are swimming and the eyes have before them 
a region of milky surf but it is hard for them to unpack the 
huddling and gnarls of the water and law out the shapes 
and sequence of the running.” 


But the strong interplay between experience and language : 


“Tn particular there was one light raft of beech which the 
wind footed and strained on, ruffling the leaves which came 
out in their triplets threaded round with a bright brim like an 
edge of white ice, the sun sitting at one end of the branch in a 
pash of soap-sud-coloured gummy bimbeams rowing over 
the leaves but sometimes flaring out so as to let a blue crust or 
platter from quite the quick of the orb sail in the eye.” 


Hopkins’s penetrating mind gives enormous scope for intellec- 
tual debate. There is a seemingly false conclusion in the dialogue 
on beauty where relations are confused (though there is probably 
an implicit understanding) with related things. And there is a 
pretty problem in the rhetoric notes, where Hopkins in the 
attempt to justify that “the more remote the ratio of the parts 
to one another the greater the unity if felt at all” tries to measure 
curved lines by straight and brings an extrancous diameter into 
the circle. 

I had marked a host of significant passages for comment 
but here is room for only one more. 


“The ash tree growing in the corner of the garden was 
felled. It was lopped first: I heard the sound and looking 
out and seeing it maimed there came at that moment a great 
pang and I wished to die and not to see the inscapes of the 
world destroyed any more. 


Such was Hopkins’s love. Ernest Moss, 


Geneva Versus Peace. By the Comte de Saint-Aulaire. Trans- 
lated by Francis Jackson. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Taz method of charging the League of Nations with all the 
mistakes and sins of policy of its member states (and even of 
those that are not members), and hence of heaping maledictions 
on the new international structure, is over seventeen years old. 
(enatores boni viri,”senatu mala bestia, said the ancient Romans.) 
On this point, M.,de Saint-Aulaire’s book brings nothing new, 
except a little more virulence of language and vulgarity of imagery, 
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drawn as a rule from sex. It is an old story, too, that the 

was the work of the Jews, Freemasons, and anti-clericals of the 
whole world, that it was planned (during the war) at Pet 

and Berlin, and then imposed on the world by the blind fanaticism 
of Wilson. (It goes without saying that M. de Saint-Aulaire hy 
forgotten Benedict XV and his letter of 1 August, 1917.) Fora 
the enemies of Geneva and for the group of French literary meg 
and pamphleteers who derive their inspiration from Charles 
Maurras (and M., de Saint-Aulaire is of their number), these ar 
incontestable truths. 

It was the League of Nations that intoxicated British public 
opinion to the pitch of that colossal mystification, the peace 
ballot ; it was the League that in 1920 was to blame when Poland 
was abandoned in the face of Russian aggression ; the League in 
1921 sacrificed Silesia, dividing it between Germany and Poland, 
betrayed the Greeks to the Turks, gave Mosul to Irak to please 
England. The litany of accusations stretches from 1920 to today, 
chief of all, that of responsibility for the Locarno pact, which, 
planned in Berlin, was imposed by the League on France. German 
rearmament is the fault of Geneva. Finally, the fact of having 
hindered the beneficent action of Japan in Manchuria, and 
opposed the claims of Italy to Abyssinia, are for M. de Saint- 
Aulaire plain proof that Geneva is in the dependence of Moscow, 
Moreover, to Moscow the League has sold France, forcing her 
into a treaty with Russia. In all this philippic there is no lack of 
coarse phrases directed against the Sibyls of Geneva and the 
pontifis of the League, above all Lord Cecil ; nor against the by- 
products of Geneva, such as the I.L.O. and the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation. 

The thesis of the book is simple: do away with the League of 
Nations; it is dead anyhow; “its state of corruption is too 
advanced for it to take kindly to embalming” (p. 7). For M. de 
Saint-Aulaire, the League is the cancer of Europe, spreading to 
every country by the process that “practitioners”’ call metastases, 
that is, the “migrations of cancer cells from their original home 
to other points in the body” (p. 198). The League must go, and 
with it its disastrous dogmas, viz. (a) the divinity of the League of 
Nations, (5) collective security, (¢) democracy is peace, (@) the 
virtues of publicity, (¢) the pre-eminence of economics. 

Up to the present we had heard of the divinity of the totale 
tarian state and of the race, but never of the poor much-abused 
League ; we thought that the primacy of economics was a dogma 
of Moscow and not of Geneva, and while the others are not 
indisputable dogmas they might be looked upon as ideals to be 
attained. 
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What is to take the place of the League? M. de Saint-Aulaire 
does not tell us, but one may gather plainly enough that what he 
wants is a political, diplomatic, and military alliance between 
France, and Italy (the so-called Stresa front) and their 
ytellites against Berlin and Russia. 





L. S. 


Anarchy or Hierarchy. By S. de Madariaga. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tur writer of this book, who is an eloquent exponent of the 
classic Liberalism of the last century, has, of late years at least, 
t more time out of Spain than in it. He was the first occu- 
pant of the chair of Spanish language and literature at Oxford, 
founded by King Alphonso XIII. Later he was the Spanish 
tative at the League of Nations, and has been ambassador 
in Paris. He looks at Spain, therefore, from the outside, and his 
opinions have a detached and academic air. Naturally his thoughts 
are with his native country torn by fratricidal strife, and everyone 
will sympathize with his prayer that this book will do something 
to avert its dismal consequences. As we cannot share Sefior de 
Madariaga’s faith in his book it behoves us to give our reasons 
for thinking that it will disappoint his hopes. 
We may start, as the author does, with a quotation from 


Montesquieu: “La liberté est le droit de faire tout ce que les lois 


permetient ; et st un citoyen pouvoit faire ce quelles defendent, 


i wauroit plus de liberté, parceque les autres auroient tout de méme 
te 7.” Here we get straightway at the central paradox, 
that liberty to be effective and worth while must in its own 
interests be constrained. By whom? There are plenty of 
claimants for the honour of ruling men for their own good, 
and they are not necessarily tyrants or megalomaniacs because 
they are prepared to assume the responsibility. It is easy to 
devise a set of rules or a code of laws which if observed by a 
community would immeasurably increase the general welfare. 
This is the first and most obvious temptation of the beneficent 
dictator, Liberty would stand in his way? Then so much the 
worse for liberty. The impatient reformer, seeing his goal, takes 
the short cut, trampling on whatever liberties lie in his path. 
‘he communist and the fascist have succumbed to this tempta- 
tion even more completely than the old aristocrat and the indus- 
trial capitalist, perhaps because the former see more clearly and 
feel more keenly the advantages that will accrue from resolute 
action, and the evils that hesitation and delay will perpetuate. 
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So far we can approve of Sefior de Madariaga’s destructiye 
criticism of the modern tendency towards a hasty acceptance of 
the totalitarian state for the benefits it can bring. But it mug 
not be supposed that the dictator has nothing in his hands but, 
bribe: he has arguments, too. Nineteenth-century Liberalism 
is a gigantic assumption which the agnostic philosophers managed 
to foist on a world too preoccupied with money-making to 
examine the grounds of the assumption. It had no solid ground; 
it was an elaborate structure built on sand, and in the general 
turmoil the foundations have been washed away. If ever the 
ideal of liberty (which is the foundation of political democracy 
and economic freedom) is to be reconstructed it must have a fixed 
point outside itself on which to rest. It cannot remain, a 
Liberalism conceived it, suspended in mid-air. The only stability 
that it can attain must be sought in a fundamental truth that js 
independent of man’s shifting inclinations. Liberalism stoutly 
refused to see any such anchorage in the objective truth of a 
revealed religion. It argued that to admit such a claim wa 
to hand over man’s liberty to the custodians of ecclesiasticism, 
There is no point in denying that as a society composed of human 
beings the Church has from time to time succumbed to the 
temptation to coerce men’s minds. ‘The point to be stressed is 
that the Church, as a divine society, is the principal if not the 
only witness to the fact that it is Almighty God who has given 
to man the largest share of liberty, far in excess of what man is 
prepared to concede to his fellows. As Montesquieu pointed 
out, to demand full liberty for one is to destroy it for others. 
Where, then, is the key to resolve this paradox? Undoubtedly 
in the recognition of the fact that God made man to serve him 
and yet made him free, at least in time, to serve or to rebel 
This twofold truth indicates quite clearly man’s path of duty 
and at the same time discourages, by divine example, the force 
that would endeavour to coerce him. From it we can frame an 
adage: No amount of good government is any true substitute 
for self-government—to the impatient reformer a stumbling- 
block, to the dictator foolishness ! 

Sefior de Madariaga has given us a most interesting diagnosis 
of the evils that beset modern democracy and are likely to bring 
it to destruction. But when he comes to propound a remedy 
his lucidity deserts him ; he becomes vague and hesitant, simply 
(it would seem) because he cannot bring himself to acknowledge 
that the human race is not, in the last analysis, self-regarding and 


self-sufficing. 
S, J. Goszins. 
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La Trappe in England. By a Religious of Holy Cross Abbey, 
Stapehill, (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tug anonymous author of this scholarly and fascinating book 
refers somewhere to “certain evergreen legends” concerning the 
Cistercian Order ; few words indeed possess such power to send 
a shiver down the popular spine as “Trappist”. The Thundering 
Abbot tended to strengthen the impression rather than to diminish 
it, and such is the force of imagination that quite recently H. V. 
Morton believed that he saw the monks of Ireland’s Melleray 
turning out of a morning to dig their own graves ! 

La Trappe in England is considerably wider in scope than its 
title would imply. It opens with a sketch of monastic and Cis- 
tercian origins, a model in historical summarization rendered 
sound and interesting by thorough assimilation of the sources, 
capable presentation, and invariably judicious treatment of the 
problematical. Saint Benedict is seen in his true setting, a genius 
but no innovator ; Saint Bernard lives again; the difficult subject 
of De Rancé, as Father Devas notes in his foreword, is “more 
wisely handled far, in these pages, than in more expansive bio- 
graphies” ; lastly, the characterization of Dom Augustine de 
Lestrange, thanks to whom the order was spared any real break of 
continuity at the Revolution, adds a valuable new portrait to the 
gallery of better-known Cistercian celebrities. ‘There follows the 
chequered story of the Dorset house of Stapehill, from its heroic 
beginnings under Madame de Chabannes (she had narrowly es- 
caped the guillotine in the Reign of Terror), through a long period 
of trials within and without, culminating actually in temporary 
severance from the order, down to a happier present in which only 
the direction of Cistercian chaplains remains to be added to make 
teintegration a complete reality. ; 

The closing chapters constitute an apology for the con- 
templative life, and notably for the Cistercian ideal, which has 
never been bettered. Its effectiveness is due to an entire absence 
of seeking after effect ; style and subject, soundly welded through- 
out, here become one thing; the sober enthusiasm of the writer 
glows from her pages as though it had hitherto been pent up 
behind furnace doors of silence. In the white heat of this fire 
and in its light, the legends, whether romantic or sinister, which 
have so long enshrouded the White Benedictines are seen at last, 
and for good, for the baseless fabric of a vision ; clouds and mists 
toll away from the mountain top and show the homely and austere 
figure of the Cistercian religious looking upwards, alike from her 
long days of field work and her long night-vigils of praise, and 
“weing no one but only Jesus”. 

G. M. Durnrorp. 
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The Irish Countryman. By Conrad M. Arensberg, Ph.D. (My. 
millan. 10s, 6d. net.) 
The Face of Ireland. By Michael Floyd. (Batsford. 7s. 6d, net) 


Economics has a considerable claim to be called the dismJ 
science, but anthropology is often a close rival. A study that 
should, if words have any meaning, be fascinating and actual 
buried under a mass of verbiage and statistics of the head-measy. 
ing variety. And the publishers take care to make the product y 
formidable as possible. The doubtful reader of Dr. Arensberg' 
book, faced with its depressing appearance and still more with jy 
depressing sub-title—“An Anthropological Study”—may 
pardoned for thinking it a dull thesis published at the author; 
expense. He will want to turn instead to the more obvioy 
delights provided by Messrs. Batsford. 

‘That will be doubly unfortunate. Dr. Arensberg deseryy 
reading on his own account, and his researches provide just th 
right stiffening for Mr. Floyd’s more discursive account. 

In an introductory chapter called “The Interpretation of 
Custom”, Dr. Arensberg, with truly American candour, debunk 
his own science, “It is paradoxical that the science of man should 
stand in need of a thorough humanizing”’, he says. ‘The emphass 
must be shifted “from a history of forms and institutions to 
study of behaviour”. The Irish Countryman is, therefore, the 
fruit of close contact with a “remote little community of smal 
farmers” near the coast of County Clare. But the farmer is not 
just a convenient anachronism to engage a scholar’s surmises, He 
is Ireland ; when he dies, Ireland dies too. 

“Countrymen at Work”, “The Family and the Land”, “Shops, 
Pubs and Fairs”—these are some of the subjects of Dr. Arensbergi 
lectures. - In them all we see a ready sympathy illuminating th 
apparently trivial, making significant the details of an ordinay 
way of living. The patriarchal emphasis of the community, the 
subjection of children, the elaborate system of betrothal, the 
closely guarded clans, the Catholicism which alone can give thi 
immemorial ritual meaning and vitality—one can envisage only 
too well the interpretation of the pedant, seeing the system but 
never the flesh and blood. Dr. Arensberg is content to nartate 
simply and humorously the conversations in kitchen and pub, the 
rumours of the lane. And when the anthropologist rises @ 
comment on what the mere man has seen and heard, he does # 
modestly and always convincingly. 

To take an example : Dr. Arensberg speaks of the “west room’, 
set apart in every house, where none but distinguished guests alt 
invited, Here are kept pictures of the dead, the burning lamp, 
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the “fine” furniture. But the “west room” has, or had, a super- 
natural cast. Here the fairies passed, outside it water and food 
were left at night. What explains its associations ? Is it Avalon 
and Tir na nOg? Perhaps, but the “west room” is a living room 
too. Here the old people come when the son has married and the 
bride has taken possession of the kitchen. It is their room; “the 

owed to them is very like that felt toward the room they 
occupy”. So, then, the “west room” is not merely a reflection of 
tradition ; “it reveals a system of values which rules life in the 
present. That system of values dictates attitudes and reflects 
itself in behaviour”’. 

Mr. Floyd’s book might be described as a cadenza on the theme 
provided by Dr. Arensberg. Mr. Floyd, it is true, deals with 
towns as well, but he knows where the roots of Ireland lie and he 
does much to indicate how and where they may be found. He is 
a guide where Dr. Arensberg is also an interpreter. But his book 
is pleasantly written and is gratifyingly free from the obvious jest 
and the traveller’s tale. It has, too, more than a hundred and 
thirty photographs of such consistent excellence that “Batsford” 
is the only adequate epithet that one may use to praise them. 

J. Atsan Evans. 


The Third Morality. By Gerald Heard. (Cassell. tos. 6d. net.) 


Tuert have been two moralities, Mr. Heard thinks, based on two 
world-pictures : anthropomorphism, the interpretation of things 
in terms of magnified human personality, which is now obsolete ; 
and mechanomorphism, the explanation of the universe as a huge 
and complicated machine, which is now only shored up in psycho- 
logy since its bottom storey of mechanist physics caved in. The 
first and more readable half of his book is devoted to a criticism 
of both these views, mainly the latter, while the second half is an 
attempt to construct a third morality on the world-picture which 
contemporary science and sensibility are disclosing. 
Anthropomorphism is taken in its mediaeval form and criticized 
unconsciously by some of the principles of the Thomist philosophy 
with which rather surprisingly it is identified. Providentialism, 
for instance, as meaning the neglect of secondary causes, is rightly 
tiled out ; but St. Thomas would go further, and in his morals 
teat it as the sin of tempting God. Mr. Heard is sometimes 
happy in his application of the highest principles of Catholic 
cosmology when he seems to think he is in disagreement. His 
iticism, however, is more historical here than theoretic, and with 
justification he divides the responsibility for the dislocation of 
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modern thought between the theologians and the scientists, ‘Th. 
attempt to suppress physical science having failed, it was allowed 
to work on the physical world so long as it did not invade the 
sphere of religion. Flushed with the practical success of their ap. 
paratus, the scientists since the seventeenth century have hounded 
the religious from pillar to post, forcing them to retreat first 
from the outer world, then from life, finally from mind. 

Yet in the process mechanomorphism has left its communication; 
up in the air, and Mr. Heard takes a lively part in the counter. 
attack launched by M. Bergson. He does not confront it with the 
experience of value or with religious faith, which only produce 
stalemate between persons of head and of heart; he attacks the 
flanks with scientific philosophy, which incidentally has the merit 
of capturing materialist science rather than destroying it, a move 
in the real Thomist spirit. 

With M. Benda he rates the treason of the clerks (misprinted a 
reason, p. 14), the betrayal of intelligence by the intelligentsia, 
A scientific morality must be built anew on the ruins, and g0 he 


turns from the culture that has tried to submit the whole of } 


reality to the menial interpretation of mechanics, yielding powen 
and means rather than insight and meaning, to an exploration of 
the inner world of mind, the pure thought cleared of all ind- 
vidual desire which is the source and sustenance of things. Hence 
he stresses the need of contemplation and gives practical rules for 
fostering it. One of the defects of the modern world is that 
power over the surface has meant loss of contact with the deeps, 
To apply the five intellectual virtues of Aristotle, a Catholic 
philosopher may largely agree with the understanding of prin- 
ciples displayed by this book, though he will not draw all its 
scientific conclusions or pass the same judgements of fact. He 
will admire the wisdom which co-ordinates such a wealth of 
matter, and the art which simplifies so vividly and caricatures #0 


rarely. Mr. Heard knows that nothing but is never true. 
T. G. 


Religious Life in Seventeenth-Century Scotland. By G. D. Hender- 
son, D.D., D.Litt. (Cambridge University Press. 155. net) 


Wuen in 1568 Mary Queen of Scots left her kingdom, little 
thinking at the time that she would return to it no more, she left 
behind her one of the strongest Catholic parties in the West 
But, deprived of their natural head and leader, it was not long 
before the Scots Catholics were reduced from this proud position 
to one of relative inferiority in the kingdom. ‘Their council 
miscarried, and no man appeared of sufficient ability to stay the 
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st which, in consequence of the queen’s folly and misjudgement, 
“aioe 686866 : | | 
the This book is interesting in many points of view; but in none, 
| imagine, is it more so than in that of its candid revelations as to 
ded HH theweakness of the Protestants at the time of the queen’s journey 
fir, [isto England, and subsequently. The author is apt to describe a 
situation as “worrying”, and adopting here this con- 
ion)  cemful phraseology it might be said with perfect truth that what 
ter. fm “worried” the Calvinists most powerfully all through the century 
the i covered by Dr. Henderson’s remarks was a formidable trilogy of 
ices | auieties, namely, the weakness of their hold on the country at 
the Mf lage, the danger to their doctrine of religious infection from 
and lastly, but never least, the presence in great force 
ove i inthe highlands and isles of “papists and Jesuits”. 

For Scotland, the seventeenth century was a period of decline 

1a ( generally, and this the Reverend Dr. Henderson candidly admits. 
si  Onmore than one occasion he reminds us that the age mentioned 
he @ wasingularly unfruitful, bare of outstanding talent, and marked 
of @ byanalmost painful dearth of initiative. “Scottish culture in the 
ery fe seventeenth century’’, he says, “‘was not very impressive. Brilliant 
‘of [| writers and thinkers were not plentiful.” He means, of course, 
di. @ Calvinists, but then most unfortunately for the cause of religion 
nce neither were the Catholics at all celebrated at the time. In the 
for @ doctor’s point of view hardly could one expect much talent or 
hat Mm culture of the Catholics; but that the Calvinists of Scotland 
| should simultaneously discover so little of either must appear, 
lic [doubt not, somewhat surprising to him. 
n- The extreme weakness of the Calvinist position generally in 
its # ‘Scotland is acknowledged by Dr. Henderson in a series of candid 
He @ <dmissions of the fact. “In 1567”, he says, “there were over 1000 
of & parishes, but only some 250 ordained ministers. In 1574 there were 
s — lesthan 300 ministers. The universities were in a bad way finan- 
dally”, and “theological learning was most seriously neglected”. 
Again, “influential noblemen made Protestantism difficult for 
their tenants and retainers”, and, what must seem more shocking 
still to tender Protestants, “priests and Jesuits”, who most surely 
thould have been priests also, “were heard saying Mass” in the 
north even as late as 1606. The highlanders generally, says Dr. 
Mac Bain, did not conform to the religion brought in from Geneva 
till towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

Pethaps the most interesting part of Dr. Henderson’s book is 
that in which he discusses the “exotic” of Scottish Episcopacy. 
“It was through English influence”, he says, “that Episcopacy 
prevailed in Scotland during more than half the century. Not 
that it was very English Episcopacy,” he makes haste to add, “either 
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in government or in order of service ; but it was nevertheley» 
exotic.” It decayed in proportion as the Stuart cause decling, 
in the north-east at least it was strongly allied to Jacobitin 
Oddly enough it was a good deal affected by Quietism, as mucy 
indeed as certain of the more outstanding leaders of Scotty, 
Calvinism seem to have been influenced by St. Augustine aj 
other great doctors of the Church. On the whole this is a my 
admirable book : it should be on a shelf of each and every library 
of parts in the land of the Scots. 
RuaraAripH Erskine or Mag 


Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historians. By Joseph 
Bernard Code. (Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliotheque & 
PUniversité, Louvain. 50 frs. belges.) 


Ir is some years now since Fr, Code wrote his Great Americm 
Foundresses. Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historian, 
the thesis he submitted for the Louvain doctorat en sciences bi; 
toriques, consists of a rapid survey of what English Catholic writes 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth century have to say of th 
person and policy of the persecutor queen, no attempt being mate 
to form a composite portrait of Elizabeth from the variety o 
views analysed. Dr. Code’s subject falls into a natural division— 
first, Elizabeth as seen through the critical eyes of her conten 
poraries, then the more focused judgement of later Catholk 
writers. The first part again offers an easy subdivision into tw 
groups—the Exiles abroad, and the Appellants, that group d 
secular priests who received the name from their protest to Rom 
against the Archpriest Blackwell and the Jesuits. The mot 
important of the group of Exiles dealt with are, of course, Sande, 
Allen, Persons, and Stapleton, all of whom held strong) 
“mediaeval” views on the T'wo Swords, the subversive natured 
heresy in the state, and the right, indeed the duty, of the popet 
depose heretical sovereigns and absolve their subjects fon 
obedience. Most of the Exiles had some downright things tom 
of Elizabeth’s immorality, of the unscrupulousness of her ministen, 
Walsingham and Cecil, and of the chaotic economic conditiond 
England under their rule. In assessing the value of such judg 
ments, Dr. Code allows that they may well have been partial. Tht 
Appellants, on the other hand, living in England showed a tt 
dency to make the best of both worlds and, while insisting on thet 
staunchness to the Faith, dared to criticize papal policy 

England and the semi-political activities of Jesuits and 


Pursuing this line of argument, they defended the persecutii 
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Elizabeth as necessary to save the state from the machinations 
of at home and abroad. 

Dr. Code’s biographical notes on these Elizabethan writers and his 

ions from their work give a real value to the first half of his 

. His analysis of the later and better-known historians has 

, diferent interest, that of revealing how nearly all of them can 

be classed in one or other of the opposing camps that divided the 

entemporaries. Dodd, Tierney, Charles Butler, and, to some 

extent, Lingard speak of Elizabeth from an Appellant stand- 

point, while Milner, the late Fr. Pollen, and Mr. Belloc are more 

indined to sympathy with the Exiles’ views. Dr. Code gives no 

independent judgement of his own, merely summing up what he 
has already said in his analysis of individual writers. 

Gorson ALBION. 


dn Essay on the Nature of Contemporary England. By Hilaire 
Belloc. (Constable. 25. 6d. net.) 


Acainst his old foe, Protestant England, Mr. Belloc marshals his 
forces with his well-known vigour and tactical skill; they march 
(n paper) triumphantly on their objective. England, he says, is 
what she is because of three things, her commercial spirit, her 
anti-catholic bias, and her aristocratic tradition. Mr. Belloc has 
asoft corner in his heart for aristocracy, and it is fairly evident 
that he is not too distressed in recording his belief that England 
and aristocracy are parting company. The other two qualities, 
however, remain, and Mr. Belloc seems to say: “That is how 
England became great; if you like to retain greatness on those 
terms, you are welcome to it.” 

To an English Catholic all this is depressing, if true. Mr. 
Kelloc affirms that to Englishmen Roman Catholicism, whether 
cmsidered as a religion or a culture, is odious and despised ; that 
the number of purely English Catholics (by which he means those 
licking Irish connexions) does not increase; and that English 
Catholics take their tone and their temper from their Protestant 
ad anti-Catholic fellow-countrymen. As “a purely English 
Catholic” in Mr. Belloc’s sense I resent that imputation, for my 
own sake and for the sake of my forefathers who kept the Faith and 
suffered more for it than (I should say) did Mr. Belloc’s forebears. 
He means, of course, that we do not apprehend or practise Catho- 
lism in his (i.e. the French) way. We do not; we never did ; 
and I hope we never shall. 

“Patriotism”, says our author, “is the religion of the English.” 
It may be so; on the other hand, Mr. Belloc’s Catholicism is 
wal, I can see no other meaning in his oft-repeated aphorism 
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that “the faith is Europe and Europe is the faith”, remember 
that for Mr. Belloc Europe means France and the Italian ang 
Spanish peninsulas. This suggests a further comment on Mr 
Belloc’s thesis. If it be indeed true that Englishmen hate and 
despise the Catholic Church, then it must be admitted that 
have shown a measure of restraint and self-control in dealing with 
her liberties, her schools, and her religious orders that might, with 
advantage to her mission, have been copied by the governments 
of the “Catholic” nations above mentioned. When all is said 
it is as a religion and not as a culture that Catholicism commands 
our loyalty and devotion, and when Mr. Belloc sneers at the 
smallness of our numbers—well, we too have seen men and cities 
and have thought our own thoughts. I can recall a scene of n 
twenty years ago, an Italian lay-brother with the tears of wonder 
and happiness coursing down his cheeks as he watched a company 
of 150 British TTommies rise as one man to go to the altar rails to 
receive holy communion. He had never witnessed a sight like 
that in all his days in the Eternal City. 

S. J. Goszine, 


The Autobiography of Giraldus Cambrensis. Edited and trans- 
lated by H. E. Butler. (Cape. 15s. net.) 


Ir is a good thing perhaps that Gerald the Welshman did not 
write in Welsh, a happy fault that he was not thoroughly pro 
ficient in it (he was not wholly ignorant of the Language of 
Paradise), otherwise his works would doubtless have suffered an 
ill-deserved obscurity, and lovers of literature, legend, and lore 
would have been deprived of one of the most entertaining of 
mediaeval writers. 

This excellent and well-edited translation of his autobic- 
graphy will certainly add to the circle of Gerald’s friends, but 
it has been a large circle for a long time and many will echo th 
words of Professor Butler when he says, “I have found Giraldus 
a very good companion since the day when I first became ae 
quainted with his works.” Most widely known of all his work 
are his historical books on Ireland and Wales. Their translation 
into English (“Bohn” and “Everyman”) popularized Gerald and 
made us his friends, for not only between the lines of those bool 
but in them the man is revealed, and he is among those writers who 
make friends of their readers, an engaging character, whose vey 
faults and failings attract and do not repel. 

The introductory chapter on Gerald and Wales provides the 
reader with an erudite and succinct sketch of Gerald’s setting: 
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cannot be understood apart from it, that of twelfth-century 
Wakes. One of the ecclesiastical causes célébres of the middle ages 
ws the strenuous and bitter fight by the chapter of St. David’s 
athedral for its rights and independence against the ever- 
sereasing domination of Canterbury. The protagonist in this 
dmggle was Giraldus : to preserve the rights and privileges of his 
loved Menevia was the all-absorbing passion and interest of his 
dmmy career. And a born fighter he was, though not best suited 
temperament to be a successful ecclesiastical lawyer. His fiery 
wmper often gets the upper hand of him, he is unsparing in 
his denunciations of his adversaries, and the reader chuckles at his 
gtirical and mischievous attacks upon his Archenemy of Canter- 
bury. Even a lack of interest in the period and its church politics 
wil be no bar to an enjoyment of this ecclesiastical quarrel, told 
n Gerald’s incomparable and original manner. 

Faults Gerald had, and great faults ; he himself does not conceal 
thm, Vain, ambitious, proud, sensational, over-credulous—all 
these have been applied to him and sometimes justly, but under- 
ling his failings was the solid foundation of a high-minded, 
incere, and cultured character. No breath of scandal has ever 
tainted his reputation as a priest : he stands out as a credit to his 
weation in a day when much laxity and corruption was to be found 
in high and holy places. 

It is tempting to quote from this book, but it must be read. 
Who will not enjoy his account of the Archbishop’s atrocious 
litinity and more atrocious theology; his continuous “digs” at 
the monks (“Whenever I repeat litanies, I most devoutly in- 
geminate this—From the malice of monks, good Lord deliver us”) ; 
his sermon at Dublin and the subsequent “confusion of the Irish 
detgy and the exultation of our own”? Puns, anecdotes, clerical 
stories, all these are to be found in plenty, for Giraldus revelled 
in them (what a pair he and G. K. C. would have made!) ; but let it 
tot be thought that the book is a mere string of tales and incidents. 
The greater and not least interesting part of it deals with Gerald’s 
appeal to Rome against the refusal of Canterbury to accept his 
tection as bishop of Menevia. Three times did he visit Rome, 
pleading his cause persistently with Pope Innocent III. The 
Welshman was a welcome and diverting companion for the pope’s 
kisare hours, and one feels that he had the sympathy of Innocent 
M the justice of his cause. But Gerald failed. Higher politics 

the pope’s hand: what after all was that distant outpost 

of Welsh Catholicism, what matter the disappointment of the 

little Welsh archdeacon and his canons ?—the Archbishop of 
bury meant the King of England. 

Gerald accepted failure : gone was all his fight and fire, and we 
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leave him, a somewhat sad and wistful figure, journeying to Rom 
for the fourth and last time “but solely by way of pilgrimage ang 
devotion”’. 

Davipv Crowtey. 


Irish Saints in Italy. By Fra Anselmo M. Tommasini, O0.F.M 
Translated by J. F. Scanlan. (Sands. 165s. net.) 


Tuts book is so exhaustive that, taken with Dom Gougand; 
Les saints irlandais hors d’Irlande, little, if anything, is left for 
later gleaners in the field. It is the result of ten years’ research 
detailed, fully documented, noted (though one would like ty 
know which notes are those of the translator). The cultus of 
Irish saints in Italy includes the dedications of two hundred and 
twenty parish churches, place-names, holy wells, etc. ; as might 
be expected, the cult of the sixteen saints concerned is strongest 
in the north, though St. Cathal of Liss-mor (San Cataldo) is the 
titular saint of Taranto cathedral, and has many other churche 
dedicated in his honour in south Italy and Sicily. 

Erudite though it be, this is not only a book for the specialist, 
The first six chapters give a sketch of Irish history, and the lat 
shows the resemblance between the spirit of the pioneer Irish 
missionaries to the Continent and that of the Franciscans, z 
likeness to which attention has also been drawn it 
Mrs. Concannon’s “St. Columban” and Alice Curtayne’s “St. 
Brigit”. The chapter on Celtic legend shows how its very essence 
is the spirit of adventure and discovery—whether in St. Brendan's 
search of Tir na nOg in the western seas or of the other world, 
like that of Owen in St. Patrick’s Purgatory, the pilgrimage 
which still flourishes in its original austerity and fervour. It wa 
this Wanderlust which drove forth the Irish monks from the sixth 
century onwards into lifelong exile: “They would live ima 
state of perpetual pilgrimage”, says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
“for the love of God, they recked not where.” 

The story is all too little known. The Irish monks spread 
through Europe “as a bee sends out its swarms”, carrying Chri- 
tianity, civilization, and culture to countries reduced by barbarian 
invasion to heathenism, Arianism, ignorance, and anarchy. 
Luxeuil, founded by St. Columbanus in the wild Vosges, became, 
in the words of Christopher Dawson, “the monastic metropdli 
of western Europe”; Bobbio, which Columbanus founded two 
years before his death in 615, had the richest library in Ital. 
Fifty-five years after his death his rule and the white habits of his 
soms were superseded by the Benedictine rule and the black: 
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the moderation, organization, unity, stability, and tradition of 





Rome the Roman genius were needed to build on the foundations laid 
ze and by the Irish pioneers. 
Marcaret Yeo. 

LEY, 

Mother Margaret Mostyn. By Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D. 
P (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 55. net.) 
“a Sister AnNe’s larger study of the English Carmelites in penal 

times was justly received as a notable contribution to historical 
auds Bence, Her latest book is a further indication of her pains- 
fo taking historical methods. The picture she paints of Mother 
arch Margaret Mostyn is attractive and interesting, but straight- 
ce to forward and unsentimental, based throughout on careful investi- 
us of gation of documentary evidence. In spite of the abundant 
and instances of supernatural favours, it seems impossible to question 
ught any of these, recorded as they are like all the other episodes of 
nget HE her life and with clear indications of the sources. 
the This combination of the natural and the supernatural is one 
chet BB of the most notable features of the biography—it is the authentic 
expression of the Catholic spirit which sees all phenomena as 
ali. part of God’s scheme and the order of nature as interpenetrated 
list BF with the order of grace. We are introduced to a typical English- 
ih woman of her age, healthy-minded, capable and hard-working, 
4B yet privileged by the most amazing graces and frequently brought 
ot & into contact with the angelic world and even with the Divine 
St HF Persons themselves. And it is encouraging to find that this holy 
ms woman, endowed with extraordinary gifts and responding to 


them by a deep and sincere piety, was subject to the same failings 
rid, a , . ; 

as ourselves. ““One morning, being more than usually inattentive 
age before holy Communion, our Lady reproved her. . . . Then 


= Margaret’s eyes were opened, and she saw her guardian angel .. . 
who satisfied for her deficiencies” (p. 99). It might almost seem 
. a good thing to be distracted in order to receive a direct rebuke 


from our Lady, to say nothing of the sight of one’s guardian angel ! 

The same paradox is brought out in the fact that the family 
affection of the Mostyns was intense and worked to keep the 
daughters united with their parents at home, and yet two of these 
entered the Carmelite Order, abandoning all family ties, and 
many others of the same family, brought up in the same traditions, 
entered the religious life and the priesthood. There is an appro- 
ptiate indication of the affection of Margaret and her fellow 
Carmelites in exile for England—a holy affection which, as 
Monsignor Godfrey points out in his introduction, bore fruit 
in the constancy of the martyrs. The Archbishop of Cardiff has 
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written the preface, in which he takes occasion to show the 
value of his kinswoman Mother Margaret’s intercession for Wales, 
There is a surprising but obvious misprint on p. 4. 
Epwarp Quiny, 


Diversity in Holiness. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, 
6s. net.) 


‘THERE are two dangers in the lives of the saints as written and 
read by those who have not the vision of a Fr. Steuart. We 
may be unattracted by the personal qualities, circumstances, of 
avocations which make up the stuff of a saint’s life, and, failing to 
abstract the quality of holiness, say with the child, fearful of 
irrelevant transformation, “I don’t want to be a saint; I want 
to be myself.” Or we may be so “dazzled by the halo” that we 
think of the saints as a separate creation and are convinced that 
we ourselves are excused from the ambition to such a life. 

Fr. Steuart is aware of both these dangers. He shows that 
we are not expected to be the saints but we are expected to be 
saints—that is ourselves, transformed with the “Christ-life”, 
Commenting on St. Bernadette he says: “We understand, then, 
that to serve God truly does not mean to try to be someone 
else than ourselves, nor even to be ourselves but in other circum. 
stances than those that we have, but to aim at being the best 
that we can be as and where we are.” Also, he points out that 
“a saint is a man before he is a saint” and introduces certain 
uncanonized instances of holiness, the Abbé Huvelin, Marie 
Estelle Harpain, the Holy Man of Tours, to bridge the gulf, 
as it were, between the halo and the reader, and to help to show 
that “every Christian, just because he is a Christian, is the begin 
ning of a saint, that the saint is a truly authentic Christian because 
in him is realized a true ideal of Christianity” and again “the 
exception should be the Christian who is not a saint !” 

Fr. Steuart’s primary study is holiness; the saints whos 
names head the chapters are diversely illustrative of this— 
diversity in identity—diverse in their characters and circum- 
stances, and diverse too in their special contributions to the 
treasury of holiness in the Church. For instance, Mother Julia 
of Norwich illustrates the love of God, St. Francis de Sales the 
natural ease of holiness, Brother Lawrence the practice of th 
presence of God, while St. Benedict Joseph Labre’s life is’ 
violent protest against the mediocrity of life with which Christians 
find it so easy to be satisfied. 


There are ten characters, but one subject, and that is a 
C. 
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A Study of Bossuet. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
Or all the possible lines of approach to a study of Bossuet, one 
would not naturally expect the theological to prove the most 
interesting. Yet that is the line chosen by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, 
and he is justified in the result. We have a book which holds the 
attention throughout: a study of a great man in his great times. 
Bossuet was many things in his time, for he had a finger in every 
ie; but he was before all a theologian, and a controversial 
theologian. The word controversial is the clue to the sustained 
interest of the book. Some of the controversies in which Bossuet 
was protagonist are dead and gone, some are very much with us 
today ; but both the quick and the dead are handled so skilfully 
by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, that all seem equally alive. Particularly 
interesting to English readers is Bossuet’s attitude to Anglican 
divines, his contemporaries, and to the question of Anglican 
Orders. 

It is difficult today to understand how such an ardent cham- 
pion of the Church could be such a thorough Gallican, such a 
champion of the power of the State over the Church. That he 
should himself in his old age have come up against the civil power 
and have been forced by the magistrates to delete from a pastoral 
letter a reference to the Council of ‘Trent appeals to us as a very 
pretty piece of irony. One wonders what strange development 
might have taken place in the bishop’s mentality if the project 
of making him a cardinal had matured, and he had been trans- 
ferred from Versailles to Rome. 

The book is in no sense a biography. Yet a biographical thread 
funs through it to link the various controversies together. Details 
of this thread do not serve to make Bossuet an amiable man. As 
tutor to the Dauphin he appears to us positively ludicrous. In his 
fight against and triumph over Fénelon he appears unworthy of 
himself. Perhaps it is true that no great man is great in all the 
occasions of his life. 


C. E. &. 


jean Charlier de Gerson : the Author of the De Imitatione Christi. 
By the Rev. D. G. Barron, D.D. (Blackwood. 6s. net.) 


Ir seems likely that the mystery surrounding the authorship of 
the Imitation will never be solved, and will always continue to 
attract and baffle students of religious literature. There is 
even a certain fitness in the fact that the most famous and beau- 
tiful work of Christian devotion should be the gift of a hidden 
life, and preserve the secret of its origin. Dr. Barron, however, 
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is determined if he can to demolish once for all the claims of | 


Thomas & Kempis, and establish those of Chancellor Gerson. 
to whom of course the /mitatio has constantly been ascribed at 
least since the latter part of the fifteenth century. He ignores 
other claimants—e.g. Walter Hilton, whose case, though 
is at least worth mentioning—and seems unaware of the th 
recently put forward in Holland, which links the First Book with 
the name of Gerard Groote. Unfortunately the controveggig) 
tone of Dr. Barron’s learned monograph spoils its quality, and 
inevitably inclines the reader to resist its arguments. Few wil 
agree that a work showing so deep a knowledge of the human 
spirit as the Imitatio could never have been produced by , 
“harmless recluse”, subject to the “dwarfed and narrow” life of 
the cloister ; or that its ascription to 4 Kempis was due to the 
“malice and hatred of the Ultra Montane party”, unwilling to 
allow Gerson, leader and high priest of Gallicanism, the credit 
of its authorship. Dr. Barron is on safer ground when it coma 
to the collection and presentation of the assured facts—linguistic 
and chronological—which tell in favour of his views; and thes, 
when brought together, certainly make a formidable case. 

E. U, 


Have You Anything to Declare ? By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Barinc dreamed that he crossed the Styx and was confronted 
by a customs-house official who demanded declaration of the 
literary baggage with which he had travelled through life. The 
dream faded, but not the desire to declare the goods; so, after 
fortification by memory and comment, Mr. Baring has throws 
open his notebooks. 

There springs to mind that stupendous literary declaration, the 
Biographia Literaria of Coleridge. Now whereas Coleridge's 
book is practically nothing but observation, often of the most 
startling and penetrating sort, on the vehement career of i 
mind intoxicated by books, Mr. Baring has contented himself 
with recording short passages of literature which have taken his 
fancy and with adding brief comments. Coleridge’s digression 
spring from his wanting to pursue too many subjects at once: 
Mr. Baring’s inconsequence springs from the fact that he hardly 
ever pursues a subject. The result is that comment is too liable 
to become interjection ; and it would be easy to compile a lit 
of silly remarks, e.g. on Homer, Milton, and Beethoven on p.6, 
and that on p. 72. 
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However, this is a quarrel with method and purpose. Within 
the limits of method and purpose which he has set himself 
Mr. Baring is pretty representative. [here are snippets from 
Homer, the Greek dramatists, Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Dante, 
Donne, Racine, Renan, Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, Pope, Dryden, some Spanish, Russian, etc. 

The principal value of the book lies in its emphasis on trans- 
tion. There are few quotations in foreign language which 
have not an English rendering appended. Some are provided 
by the author. Occasionally there are some excellent flashes, 
4s in these three translations of a line of the Odyssey : 

Mr. Baring translates : 


“But upon thee is a grace of words, and within thee is a 
heart of wisdom.” 


T. E. Lawrence translates : 


“In your words is a formal beauty to match the graceful 
order of your ideas.” 


Pope translates : 
“Wise is thy voice, and noble is thy heart.” 


Swinburne’s translation of the “‘Dies Irae”, chosen because it 
“renders most nearly the plangent, sonorous, treble-barrelled 
chords of the original’’, could hardly be excelled as an instance 
of the untranslatable nature of melopoeia (see Ezra Pound’s 4.B.C. 
f Reading). ‘Translation presents problems which not even 
Ezra Pound has succeeded in examining scientifically. Mr. 
Baring’s book again raises the issue acutely. 

Have You Anything to Declare? is notable as an experiment 
which has almost, but not quite, failed. But it will do more 
harm than good if it sets a literary fashion. 

Ernest Moss, 


4 Fresh Approach to the Psalms. By W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., 
Litt.D. (Nicholson & Watson. 8s. 6d. net.) 


A more felicitous title it would be hard to find, for Dr. Oesterley 
has indeed attacked the Psalter from quite a new standpoint. To 
begin with he shows that psalms are part of the world’s inheritance 
and he gives specimens of them from Babylon, Assyria, and 
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Egypt which are most illuminative. The Babylonian psalms op 
the creation, on nature, and on the struggle between good and 
evil have long been familiar, but we fancy that to most readen 
the Egyptian parallel to the story of Tiamat will be novel, W, 
are astonished, however, that he makes no mention of the wel. 
known Babylonian “‘Penitential” psalms edited by S. Langdon, 

When illustrating the parallels between this “world-literatyre” 
and the Hebrew Psalter, Dr. Oesterley puts us in his debt by 
quoting the passages instead of merely giving the bare references 
a real boon to the reader. His views on the dating of the psalms 
are refreshing : that they should all belong to the Second T 
viz. after the Restoration, is “unthinkable” (p. 38); “quite, 
number [of psalms], at any rate in their original form, date from 
pre-exilic times” (p. 44); and he refers to Psalm cxxxvi, 34 
which shows that such Hebrew psalms must have been a thi 
well known to their captors. “Maccabaean” psalms are “possible 
though doubtful” ; even such psalms as xliii, lxxiii, Lexviii, and 
lxxxii, which are generally proclaimed ‘ Maccabaean”, “are fully 
susceptible of a different interpretation”. It is refreshing, too 
to read that “‘to assign dates to particular psalms is, as a rule, out 
of the question because of insufficient indications in the psalm 
itself’. Even the “Gradual” psalms are to be regarded x 
pre-exilic. 

All this is to the good. But we cannot follow him so readily 
when he says that few take the historical titles referring to events 
in David’s life seriously, “no doubt rightly” (p. 86); while o 
the subject of the Messianic psalms we find the author distinctly 
unsatisfactory. We note, too, that he endorses some at least d 
Mowinckel’s ideas on festival psalms, notably Psalms xlvi, Ixvi, 
24-26, and cii, 19-22 (p. 31, and cf. pp. 142 ff.). 

It has long been the custom to speak of “national” psalm, 
of the “collective” voice of Israel speaking to its God; and thi 
has proved a convenient way of getting rid of the individul 
speaker and consequently of the mysterious “King” of the Davide 
stock who is “begotten”, is to suffer, to redeem us, and to reigh 
Dr. Oesterley will have none of “the exaggerated view . . . thi 
whenever the psalmist speaks in the first person the personified 
Israel is meant”. 

One serious criticism we must offer: Christ and his apostle 
quote the psalms and put interpretations on them which the 
Christian Church has always regarded as sacrosanct. But @ 
Dr. Oesterley such interpretations, though interesting, bat 
apparently no binding force, not even when both St. Peter ait 
St. Paul interpret Psalm xv as of the resurrection of Christ! 

Hucu Pors, OP 
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the Catholic Epistles of St. Peter, St. Fames, St. Fude and St. 
Jobn. Text and commentary compiled by the Rev. Robert 
Baton. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 65s. net.) 


furatr Eaton is indefatigable and—what is not always the 
me thing—useful. Few people read St. Peter, perhaps because 
he is overshadowed by St. Paul. Yet how lovable he is! And 
how practical! ‘This latter point Dr. T. E. Bird emphasizes 
in his preface, where he points out that St. Peter’s epistles are 
, trampet-call to the “Catholic-actionist”—if we may coin a 
horrid word. Father Eaton’s commentary is simple and devo- 
tional, and in the present dearth of commentaries on the Catholic 
Epistles his work fills a gap. But one would prefer to have the 
text at the head of the page and the notes below. It is some- 
what disconcerting, too, not to have chapter and verse indicated 
at the head of the page. His defence of the authenticity of 
Il Peter is good. But why do so many people accept the view 
that I John v, 7, is not authentic ? And why do they insist that 
§t. Cyprian does not quote it? We miss a note on I Peter i, 12, 
“Qn whom the angels desire to look” ; and is it correct to trans- 
late I Peter iv, 7, by “Be ye temperate and sober” ? Lastly, why 
desert the traditional order of the Catholic Epistles ? However, 
these can hardly be called blemishes, and if Father Eaton leads 
people to read these beautiful and too-little-known epistles he 
will have done well. 
H. P. 


Déily Missal. Edited by Dom Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B. 
(Coldwell. 45. 6d. to 155., according to binding.) 


Tae number of English-Latin editions of the Roman Missal 
published and of the copies thereof sold during the past twenty 
years is truly remarkable, though whether there has been a 
comesponding reorientation of the worship of English-speaking 
Catholics is quite another matter. The Daily Missal, emanating 
from St. Andrew’s Abbey, near Bruges, has long been well known, 
and its latest form is an abridged edition that is a marvel of 
convenience and inexpensiveness, It is a complete English-Latin 
missal (except that the collects, epistles, gospels, and secrets are 
given in English alone), the bible-paper edition being only one 
and a quarter inch thick; the india-paper edition, bound only 
ia limp walrus and costing 16¢5., is but three-quarters of an inch ; 
the English edition includes the propers for England, Wales, and 
Scotland (others are obtainable), there are commentaries and 

ions in smaller type, and numerous decorations by 


René de Cramer. 
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Two things are outstanding in this missal: the adminh, 
clarity of the printing and the great convenience of having 4 
ordinary of the Mass printed (in red and black) in the mig 
of the book. But why, oh, why, do all these missals have gg 
flimsy markers ? 

T. OF 


Where Dwellest Thou? By Fr. James, O.M.Cap, Mj 
(Ouseley. 35. 6d. net.) 


Books on the spiritual life are already legion, yet publishers » 
always forthcoming, it would seem, ready to add to the numby, 
writers optimistically convinced that their particular sermoy 
or meditations are worth preserving. And though we may lid 
the supernatural shrewdness of the saint of Lisieux when & 


queried (only half in jest), “What ever would have becomed 


me if I had read all these books ?”” we know at least that wea 


afford to disregard a considerable part of the output withor 
thereby imperilling our eternal salvation, nay, perhaps wit 
profit to it, seeing that this plethora of pious print is all buta 
evil if it leads to leaving the great spiritual classics unread becau 
time has been taken up or taste vitiated in cultivating an acquait 
tance with the second best. It would, however, be unjust to tk 
author of Where Dwellest Thou ? not to remark at once that li 
wide range and good choice in quotation prove him fully awn 
that one of the most useful things a contemporary writer maya 
is to whet an appetite for the great masters by judiciously unde 


lining selected passages from St. Augustine, St. Teresa, km 


Bonaventure, and many others. Fr. James is strong, too, @ 
the doctrine of grace (most of the moderns are) : his chapter@ 
this theme (and he is certainly everywhere well above the aveng 
level) presents St. Thomas’s teaching in very attractive guise, 


G. M. Durnrond, 


The Cult of Our Lady. By the Rev. W. E. Orchard, DD 
(Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue mental stress suffered by thinking converts is so painfula 
experience that most are glad to forget it in the joy of malil 
port. Heroic exceptions like Dr. Orchard, apostles of pif 
who deliberately turn back at the goal to carry light to fom# 
companions down the old crooked pathway of human 


these compel admiration and rebuke the self-absorption of oe 
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mitab} rest. ‘This short book, proffered as “an apologia which might 
Ing th make an impression on any devout and unprejudiced Protestant 
middl nind”, risks encountering misunderstanding from Catholics who 
re sd have never had to seek truth: those who have always enjoyed 
the liberty of the children of God will be mystified by its guarded 

).P terminology and disposed to pooh-pooh a painstaking war of 
ittrition upon prejudices which a single act of faith in Holy 

Church could instantly dispel. It would have pleased Newman, 

MAM though, and that it will do its work among the “sincere and 

devout objectors” whom the author has in view there can be no 
rt of doubt. If “old Catholics” will have patience with an 
ne unusual presentment, they too may well find their devotion to 
me. the Queen of Heaven enriched by the perusal of this latest tribute 


to her honour. 
ay ld G. M. Durnrorp. 


me ¢ 


lords and Masters. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tus is an important book. In the first place, it is very fine 
atire, It begins with an apparently light-hearted discussion of 
South Kensington in general and the Hanson family in particular ; 
and as it follows through the succeeding pages the fortunes of the 
family and of the other characters with whom they are brought 
into contact the exquisite fun never flags, the satire, so effective 
because so quiet, is carried on triumphantly from sentence to 
sentence, 

But no one should go to this book for a good laugh unless 
©, GE he is prepared to let himself in also for something approaching a 
good cry. The histories of General Springton, of Sir Montague 
i Anderton-Mawle (né Mr. Mawle), of Herr Waldemar, are side- 
™ ®& splittingly brilliant; they are also, alas! being true portraits 
xD, Hof our lords and masters, heart-breakingly tragic. And as the 
book progresses the harsher note becomes more and more 
frequently audible through the quiet harmony of the author’s 
periods, until at the last there is stark tragedy, the chaos produced 
by the mixture of brainlessness and diabolic evil which rules our 
world: “You made millions of pounds, perfectly legally, by the 
deaths of. millions of men. A world in which that can happen, 
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aki perfectly legally, must be crazy.” 

PY The book is more than a supremely successful essay in a literary 
MME feire; it is a warning, and a vehement plea for sense and honesty 
> world affairs. We are faced today with the prospect of another 


Catastrophe, having apparently failed to learn our lesson from the 
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last ; if it comes it will be sheer stupidity and wickedness, it wy 
probably mean the end of our civilization, yet the young a 
allowed once again to regard war as a fine adventure, the old 
accept once again the false claptrap with which we were 
before. Perhaps a book such as this is the only way to reach th 
millions who will never read a Stratmann or a Bertrand R 
and who on the other hand will lap up the lies of the Press Lony 
Perhaps if Sir Montague Anderton-Mawle became a househglj 
word there would be more hope of avoiding the destruction of oy 
world. One can only hope that he may. One criticism; » 
these days to rouse feeling against a nation is to play into th 
hands of the warmongers ; very occasionally Mr. Macdonell ray 
the risk of doing so. 


F. V. G, 
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Midnight. By Julian Green. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A nun expelled from France in the last outbreak of persecution 
turned round on the threshold of her convent refectory and 
said, pointing to the mark left on the wall by a large crneifiz: 
“This house will last so long as the mark of that cross remains.” 
Upon a theme suggested by this probably authentic incidents 
good story could certainly have been built up. But the author & 4 
of Midnight became bogged at its outset in interminable analyse 
of scenes and persons so repulsive that it would be enough and 
too much simply to know of their existence. There are disad- 
vantages in the fact (noted by G. K. Chesterton in one of hi 
last wireless talks) that what the writers of today excel ms 
description, and one wonders how a generation which ridicule 
the tedium of George Eliot and Sir Walter Scott can yet produc 
readers willing to force their way through so many pages of ® 
resistent and unsavoury a nature. Perhaps they persevere @ 
the hope of discovering that inner significance hinted at in th 
publisher’s blurb on the dust-cover, a significance which, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has entirely escaped the preset 
reviewer. 
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G. M. Durwrorp. 


Novel on Yellow Paper, or Work it Out for Yourself. By Stent 
Smith. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) ! 
Miss Sreviz Smita employs an idiom which has a rhythm,: § 
freshness and charm of its own: “For this book is the takig § 
voice that runs on, and the thoughts come, the way I said, a & 
the people come too, and come and go, to illustrate the | 
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~p point the moral, to adorn the tale.” It is a wayward mono- 
logue by Pompey Casmilus; and many engaging characters 
came and go, Harriet and Charlotte who have “unusual Greek 
mele’ and know how “more than Levantine are the devious 
of Greek business men” ; and “my Aunt the Lion of Hull’, 
gho has “very sad late habits” and whose hair “has suffered forty 
crimping with red-hot irons but still it is standing up on 
ad” (“She would glare into the looking glass, her eyes would 
fush, she would seize the tongs and screw them down red hot 
into the heart of the hair. She would fall upon the hair, pounce 
gpon it with red-hot irons.”) ; above all, Pompey herself, who 
emerges gradually and attractively from her story. The book is 
by turns engaging, diverting, very funny indeed, pathetic, tragic ; 
sometimes, alas! dull (for the author is not perfect master of her 
instrament), but not for long. Pompey has sound things to say 
sbout hearty religion. But where did she meet her Catholic 
ists? Or has she ever met one? Has one ever said, “We do 
fel that the dear Lord...” ? Improbable; for Catholic 
priests are, at worst, too hard-boiled. 
F. V. G. 
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dn Outline of Christian Worship, its Development and Forms. By 
Wiliam D. Maxwell, B.D., Ph.D. (Oxford University 
Press: Milford. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a useful survey of the various Christian liturgies, ancient 
and modern, by the minister of Hillhead parish, Glasgow, in 
which full use is made of the usual authorities; but we get 
the impression that the author slurs over the great doctrinal 
diflerences underlying the Catholic and Protestant liturgies. 
Due attention is paid to Anglican liturgies, but no use is made 
of the present reviewer’s book on the subject. We beg leave to 
question the author’s statement on p. 150 that the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI was “never used in England”. It came into 
force on 1 November, 1552, and Edward died only on 6 July, 
ey the book must have been used for these eight 
. & months. 
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Francis Thompson. By F. C. Owlett. (Bumpus. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tur author of this vigorous and well-produced essay proves his 
two main contentions with no great difficulty. That Thompson’s 
splendid language, his wealth of gorgeous imagery, is as thoroughly 
in the English tradition as any sparer style, that he wrote glorious 
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prose but that his poetry was far more glorious—are not the» 
things as much beyond dispute as the basic fact that his geniy 
is now seen to stand above laudation or dispraise ? His da, 
existence, the contrast between his chill penury, his entire jp. 
capacity to meet the exigencies of a “useful” life, and the perf 

steady flame that burned inviolate within — possibly thj 
phenomenon is less rare than Mr. Owlett supposes. It is 
be met with in the annals of sanctity (so much he perceives) g 
well as in those of literature, and the clue to the mystery ip 
both cases seems to lie in the spiritual childhood common ty 
poets and saints. Neither can be blamed for not growing up tothe 
stature of this fleeting world, since they belong to immortality 
whose Lord has said talium est regnum caelorum. 


G. M. Durnrorp. 





